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Art. L.—Church History: its Scope and [elations.* 


A’ this day’s solemnity is the inauguration of a new Chair, 

as well as the installation of a particular occupant of 
the chair, it will be seasonable if I devote the Introductory 
Lecture to some observations dealing with the subject of 
Church History generally. It may well be presumed, indeed, 
that the students who are to prosecute the study of Church 
History in company with me this session are neither ignorant 
of the scope of the science nor indifferent to its claims. Yet 
I can imagine that those who have the clearest conception 
of the one and the deepest feeling of the other, may find it 
profitable to spend an hour to-day, in noting carefully the 
purposes with a view to which the teaching of ecclesiastical 
history has always received a prominent place in the theo- 
logical curriculum—the purposes which ought, therefore, to 
be steadily kept in view alike by preceptor and students ; in 
noting, also, the relations sustained by this particular disci- 
pline to the kindred disciplines which find a home within 
these walls. 

But, first of all, it is right that we should halt for a 
moment at the threshold, and reflect upon the fact that the 
Church of Christ has a history—a long and crowded history. 
We of this generation are not the first whom God has been 
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pleased to lift up into fellowship with Himself; to whom He 
has spoken the blessed word of His grace; whom He has 
chosen and caused to approach to Him, that they may dwell 
in His house. God had a people on the earth before we 
were born; a people who were much upon His heart, and 
for whom He did great things. To speak only of our own 
country, during how many centuries Christianity has made 
for itself a home amidst the rigours of our northern climate ! 
What a long, ever-changing, eventful course the Scottish 
Church has run! And the Church of Christ has many 
other branches—branches under whose shadow men of other 
and more populous nations sit, and whose annals offer mani- 
fold attractions to the Christian student. The primitive 
Church, too, from which all the modern churches deduce 
their origin,—it had a history, the investigation of which 
conducts us back to the age of the apostles, and to the per- 
sonal ministry of our Lord. Nor was the Church a new 
society even then. There is a sense, no doubt, in which the 
day of Pentecost may be regarded as the birthday of the 
Christian society. On that day the Church emerged from 
its Judaic envelope, and received the wings which were to 
bear it to the far-off Gentile countries. The transformation 
was great, but it did not destroy the identity of the body 
on which it passed. What took place when the Comforter 
came and the Gentiles were called, was not the origination 
of a new society, not the production of a new tree. It was 
only the grafting of uew branches into an old tree—an olive 
already venerable with age. It would be long to retrace the 
fortunes of that good olive tree; to tell how, during the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the incarnation, the Church 
subsisted as a widely-extended nation, having its head- 
quarters in Judea, but with a multitudinous diaspora reaching 
out into all nations and tongues; or to tell how, before the 
captivity scattered so many of them abroad, the chosen 
people dwelt apart, under kings and prophets of their own. 
This retrospect carries us back to a period contemporaneous 
with the uncertain dawn of Greek literature and story ; but 
it does not conduct us to the beginning of the sacred record. 
Israel, under the kings, could already speak of times long 
gone by, which were made bright by imperishable memories 
—memories of patriarchal life, of Egyptian bondage, of 
redemption by mighty signs in Egypt and in the wilderness, 
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of copious-legislation in Horeb, of national declension and 
national return to God—memories stretching back into a 
hoary antiquity, and everywhere so rich in lessons of admoni- 
tion and encouragement, that the fearers of the Lord, when 
dark times befell the nation, used to recall them with fond 
affection, and drew strength to their hearts from the prayerful 
recollection of them. ‘‘I have considered (they would say) 
the days of old, the years of ancient times. I will remember 
the works of the Lord: surely I will remember Thy wonders 
of old” (Ps. Ixxvii. 5, 11). 

These words of the Psalmist, besides bringing vividly into 
view the fact that the Church has a far-reaching history, are 
of interest, as signalising one of the high purposes which the 
study of the history is fitted to accomplish. If the works 
of the Lord, His wonders of old, His acts to their fathers in 
early times, were such a fountain of instruction and profit to 
the faithful in Israel, certainly the total history of the Church 
ought to be to us of more abundant utility. Unless there 
is something strangely amiss in the way in which the work 
of a Chureh History class is conducted, it ought to contri- 
bute a valuable contingent to the equipment of our students 
for the ministry. This point is so important in relation to 
the business of our meeting to-day, that I must dwell upon 
it for a little longer. 

When Christian, in the Pilgrim’s Progress, came to the 
House Beautiful, and had slept till break of day in the upper 
chamber called Peace, the people of the house told him that 
he should not depart till they had shewn him the rarities 
of the place. And first, we are told, they had him into the 
study, where they shewed him records of the greatest anti- 
quity. Among other things, he here saw a record of the 
acts done by the Lord of the hill, and the names of many 
hundreds that he had taken into his service: a record also 
of worthy acts that some of his servants had done; as, 
how they had ‘‘ subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, and 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” They also shewed 
him some of the engines with which his servants had done 
wonderful things. They shewed him Moses’ rod; the 
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hammer and nail with which Jael slew Sisera; the pitchers, 
trumpets, and lamps, too, with which Gideon put to flight 
the armies of Midian ; and many other like rarities. Such 
is Bunyan’s conception of the Church of Christ ; the House 
built by the wayside for the solace of the Lord’s pilgrims. 
It shews, on the part of the immortal dreamer, if not a 
clear perception, at least a wonderfully fine feeling of the 
honourable function which belongs to Church History in 
Christ’s house. Christ having, in former times, done great 
things for His people, and honoured them to do great 
things for Him in return, it is His will and pleasure 
that these shall be kept in memory. The records of the 
past are to be laid up with care, and every succeeding 
generation ought to renew the memory of them. God 
reveals much of His mind in His acts, and those who would 
largely know His mind must deeply study His acts. Not 
seldom His acts towards the Church—towards the general 
body of the faithful, or some particular society—have been 
of such a kind as to have left on thoughtful minds, at the 
time, the distinct impression that His intention in them ex- 
tended beyond the generation for whom, in the first instance, 
they were performed, and had respect to the instruction of 
the generations to come. We shall not err if we recognise 
an impression of this kind in the care which Moses took to 
write, in a book, the story of the chosen people during the 
forty eventful years of his administration ; and in the labours 
of the long succession of nameless writers, prophets doubt- 
less, to whom, under God, we owe the history of the Tribes 
under the Judges and the Kings. It was an impression of 
the same kind which prompted John Knox to commit to 
writing the story of the Reformation in Scotland, and 
which, on the other side of the Atlantic, found expression 
in the grand title given by Cotton Mather to his record of 
the early fortunes of the settlements in New England, 
Magnalia Christi Americana. 

Nor is it only God’s acts towards great communities which 
leave on beholders this impression of instructiveness for all 
times. God does not put the same difference between many 
and few, between great and small, as human infirmity is 
obliged todo. The wing of a gnat may display as lavish an 
expenditure of beauty and complex contrivance as is to be 
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seen in a planetary system. In like manner it will often 
happen that the story of a single life will be felt to hold forth 
lessons not inferior in value to those which may be gathered 
from the story of a famous Church. Instances will occur 
to you in which single individuals, untainted with vanity, 
when they considered the way that God had led them, had 
the conviction borne in upon them that the purpose of God 
in ordering their lives as He did, could not be limited to their 
single persons—that it had a wider scope, and embraced 
future times. Thus, when David found mercy, he said, 
‘For this shall every one that is godly pray unto Thee in a 
time when Thou mayest be found ;” and when Paul in his 
old age reflected upon his singular career, he was shut up 
to the conclusion that he had obtained mercy, for this cause, 
that in him first Jesus Christ might shew forth all long- 
suffering, for a pattern to those who might thereafter believe 
in Him to life everlasting. Similar instances could, without 
difficulty, be cited from the biographical treasures of the 
Church in more recent times; and they are exceedingly 
significant. For it is to be observed that, in the cases 
referred to, the presentiment expressed at the time has 
been justified by the result. 

The bearing of all this on the subject in hand is obvious. 
The well-authenticated experiences of eminent saints, the 
testimonies and acts of Christ’s martyrs, the memorials 
of famous reformers, the remains of remarkably success- 
ful preachers and pastors, the story of the exploits of 
great missionaries—these belong to the rarities of the 
House Beautiful, and it is the business of the servants 
of the House to bring them out that the Lord’s pilgrims 
may see them. Few accomplishments are so serviceable to 
a preacher, as to have a memory richly stored with these 
treasures from the history of the Church; and one object to 
be kept in view in a Church History class ought, without 
doubt, to be, to impart this kind of equipment for the 
ministry. Authentic anecdotes which recall the experiences 
and sayings, the sufferings and exploits, of ancient worthies, 
are always listened to with peculiar pleasure. Bunyan re- 
lates of Mr Fearing, whose portrait is one of the most care- 
fully drawn in the Pilgrim’s Progress, that ‘‘ he loved much 
to see ancient things,” such as were shewn in the House 
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Beautiful, and ‘‘to be pondering them in his heart.” Bunyan’s 
sagacity has not failed him in this. Certainly there is not 
a congregation in Scotland this day but will be all attention 
to the preacher, who knows how to illuminate his expositions 
of gospel truth with relations of ancient things. 

I do not forget that a faithful history of the Church will 
preserve the memory of many things which one would gladly 
suffer to sink into oblivion. Some of its volumes ill deserve 
to be entitled Acta Sanctorum. It has pleased God not sel- 
dom to suffer the guidance of church affairs to fall into the 
hands of graceless men; as if He meant to burn into our 
consciences His own admonition, ‘‘ Cursed is the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm.” No wonder if, 
in such cases, the history of the Church, at least as regards 
the administration of its public affairs, is anything but 
pleasant reading. Even gracious men have sometimes done 
ungracious things. The Acts of the Apostles tells of hot 
contentions between two devoted and honoured servants of 
Christ ; and in the annals of the Church of Scotland there 
are records of strifes, such as that between the Resolutioners 
and Protesters, in which neither party can be justified. I 
do not say that these scandalous passages of Church history 
are exactly the passages to be often recalled in the pulpit: 
and yet I am not sure that even in the pulpit they ought to 
be altogether forgotten. I am quite sure that they ought 
not to be forgotten within our college walls. The Church 
History class-room ought never to become a temple for 
hero-worship. The Bible histories set down the bad as 
well as the good. They are a perpetual sermon to cease 
from man, and to let the Lord alone be exalted; and in this 
they furnish a model for our imitation. The imitation, it 
must be confessed, is not easy. On the one hand, the 
frailties and crimes of the human actors must never be so 
presented as to hide from view those tokens of the Lord’s 
presence, as the sanctifier of His people, which are discover- 
able in the darkest times ; and, on the other hand, we must 
set a watch upon our hearts whilst we are sitting in judgment 
on the sad memorials of human error. Mark the counte- 
nance of Christ when He narrates by his Spirit, in the 
scripture, the follies and crimes of men. You shall often 
see it darkened with a frown, like a cloud charged with 
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thunder; you shall sometimes see it moistened with tears ; 
never once shall you see it curling into a sneer. Proud con- 
tempt and cynical scorn should find no place in the mind of 
a Christian student. Even in the class-room, and in passing 
judgment on the memories of men long since dead, if we must 
condemn, let us condemn with sorrowand in the spirit of meek- 
ness, remembering what sort of persons we ourselves are. 

I have spent a disproportionate space on this simplest and 
most primitive funetion of Church history, to be a record of 
the more instructive facts relative to the lives and achieve- 
ments and sufferings of Christ’s servants in former times. 
I hasten now to add that a history, to be worthy of the 
name, must be something more than a repertory of anecdotes. 
History is not a mere congeries of individual facts. God 
always works according to a plan; and it is our business to 
inquire, in each case, what the plan is, and to bring it to 
light so far as we can. Here also the Bible histories are our 
best guides. I do not forget that, to superficial readers, 
these have often appeared to be only fragmentary and 
miscellaneous memorials of the times they illustrate. And 
undoubtedly they do abound in anecdotes, in individual 
pictures of personal and family life, to an extent that does 
not occur in any of the histories which have achieved a 
place among the classics of this species of literature. To 
make room for these vivid details, the sacred writers never 
scruple to skip over long tracts of time, to which an ordinary 
historian would have deemed it his duty to devote a propor- 
tionate space. The explanation of this peculiarity of the Bible 
narratives is, I think, to be found in the importance attached 
to the function of history which has been just unfolded. 
But you will certainly err if you suppose that the memorials 
laid up in any part of scripture are a mere miscellany of 
anecdotes. Take the Acts of the Apostles, for example. It 
used to be the fashion to describe the book as a collection of 
memorials, by no means complete, relative to the labours 
mainly of the two apostles, Peter and Paul; not a proper 
history of the apostolical church, nor at all coming up to the 
design indicated in the title given to it in our Bibles. But 
that was certainly an error. The Acts is a true history. 
Its design is to trace the progress of the Gospel Church, 
first from Jerusalem to Antioch, and then from Antioch 
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to Rome. Hence the scheme of the book. In the earlier 
chapters, Luke, after a brief record of the forty days’ 
ministry of the risen Saviour, narrates the mission of the 
Comforter, draws the picture of the Church at Jerusalem 
in its first days, and then tells how, by a gradual pro- 
cess, the Lord opened the door of faith to the Gentiles. 
The conversion of the Samaritans, a semi-Gentile people ; 
the conversion of Paul, the predestined apostle of the Gen- 
tiles; the baptism of Cornelius and his friends, which was 
the reception of the first company of uncircumcised Gentiles 
into church membership; the founding of the church at 
Antioch, which was the first Gentile church—these are 
narrated as the steps by which the gospel, going forth from 
Jerusalem, passed over to the Gentiles, and the Hebrew 
Church became the Church Catholic. The same unity of 
plan, the same epic character, dominates in the second part 
of the book also. From Acts xiii. onwards, the historian, 
fixing the reader’s attention chiefly on the Apostle Paul, 
relates how the Church was planted in all the cities of chief 
note in Asia Minor, in Macedonia, in Achaia, and how at 
length it achieved a firm position in Rome, the mighty 
capital of the empire and meeting-place of the nations. 

We cannot hope to be able always to trace the divine plan 
in the history of the Church, as Luke was enabled by the 
Spirit to unfold it in the history of the first thirty years 
after Pentecost. But a plan there always is, and we must 
do our best to make it out. If we are affectionately to keep 
fresh the memory of characteristic individual facts—doing 
thus, according to our ability, for the Christian Church what 
Plutarch did for classical antiquity—we must also labour to 
thread these facts on the string of a comprehensive view of 
the general march and intention of the history, and thus 
attempt to do for Church history something analogous to 
what has been so luminously done by M. Guizot for the 
history of civilization in modern Europe. It would be 
vain for us to attempt the illimitable task of recording the 
Annals of the Church. ‘To give a complete narrative of the 
facts even of a single branch of the Church, would require 
more time than we can afford. And such a narrative would, 
after all, be far from answering the purpose of a Church 
History class. The labours of the annalist occupy the same 
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relation to the proper business of our class as the labours 
of the antiquary to the business of the historian. The work 
he turns out is not history proper, but rather what the 
French call mémoires pour servir. The voluminous narratives 
of Calderwood and Wodrow may be indispensable for one 
who desires to obtain a minute acquaintance with the story 
of the Scottish Church in her earlier days of heroic reforma- 
tion, or in her later days of heroic suffering; but the student 
who should attempt to make his first acquaintance with the 
history by means of these laborious annalists, would soon 
lose his way in the multiplicity of the details. He would be 
unable to see the wood for the trees. His first attempt 
must be to take his stand on some height from which he 
may obtain a general view. To give him assistance in this 
is the proper business of the Church History class. 

In the remarkable chart of all human science, delineated by 
Bacon in his De Augmentis Scientiarum, he does not fail to 
assign an honourable place to Ecclesiastical History : and, as 
it is always worth while to note what the father of the Induc- 
tive Philosophy throws out on any subject handled by him in 
his progress, I will take the liberty of reproducing the sub- 
stance of his remarks (Lib. ii. c. 11) on the topic under consi- 
deration. In his own stately manner he defines the scope of 
Church History proper to be, to ‘‘ record the times and diver- 
sified state of the Church militant, whether she float, as the 
ark in the deluge ; or journey, as the ark in the wilderness ; 
or be at rest, as the ark in the temple: that is, the state of 
the Church in Persecution, in’ Remove, and in Peace.” In 
this definition there is, of course, nothing new. But Bacon 
proceeds to call attention to two other departments, belong- 
ing in a secondary degree to the domain of ecclesiastical 
history, and which in his judgment deserve more careful 
cultivation than they have received. The first is entitled, 
Historia ad Prophetias, and has for its scope to set down 
over against every prediction in Scripture the event in which 
it was accomplished ; and this, as he observes, both ‘‘ for 
confirmation of faith, as also to plant a discipline and skill 
in the interpretation of the prophecies which yet await their 
accomplishment.’’ If Bacon had lived to see the immeasures 
able flood of books on the Prophecies which has issuedfrom the — 
press for the last two hundred and fifty years, he might have 
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changed his mind as to the comparative neglect of this topic, 
and have removed it from his catalogue of “‘ disciplines defi- 
cient.” Nevertheless, I do not doubt that the hint he throws 
out is worthy of attention, especially if care be had to take 
along with it the caution he appends :—that in such a work, 
as he suggests, ‘‘ that latitude must be allowed which is pro- 
per and familiar in divine prophecies, namely, that their 
accomplishment may be, at once, perpetual and punctual: 
for although the plenitude and height of their fulfilment 
may often be assigned to some certain age, or even to some 
certain point of time, yet they have nevertheless many steps 
and gradations of fulfilment through diverse ages of the 
world.” Surely it will be a right thing in itself, and, with 
due attention on our part to the need of ‘‘ wisdom, sobriety, 
and reverence” (which, we are reminded, are particularly 
necessary here), it cannot fail to be profitable also, if, when we 
travel through the long history of the Church, we note from 
stage to stage how the events which unfold themselves accord 
with the predictions delivered before in the scriptures. 

The other subject noted by Bacon as falling within the 
domain of ecclesiastical history, is entitled by him Historia 
Nemeseos. It has for its scope to trace the footprints of the 
retributive government of God in the vicissitudes of human 
affairs. God’s judgments are oft inscrutable ; yet it pleases 
Him sometimes to ‘‘ make bare His arm,” and to write His 
judgments in characters so large that he may run that 
readeth them. Under this head are reckoned “ late and 
unlooked-for punishments ; unhoped-for deliverances sud- 
denly shining forth; divine counsels which, often passing 
through tortuous windings and astonishing mazes of affairs, 
at length manifestly disentangle and clear themselves.” 
This suggestion also is worthy of being kept in view. Not 
that any sufficient purpose would be served by erecting this 
into a distinct branch of study, at least in a Church History 
class. It is better treated as one of the things which ought 
to be kept in view all along in traversing the history of the 
Church. In proportion as we are enabled to do this, looking 
at the facts which come before us, not merely as a succes- 
sion of events which fell out somehow, but as a succession 
of divine acts done in mercy or in righteous displeasure, in 
the same proportion will our studies reflect the style of the 
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Bible histories. For these answer exactly to the Baconian 
title, Historia nemeseos. This is well exemplified (to name 
only one example) in the books of the Kings. In the three- 
fold division of the Old Testament into “‘ the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms,” the historical books (as you will remember) 
are reckoned as belonging to the Prophets. This division, 
whoever made it, discovers a fine insight into the true spirit 
and intention of the books in question. The books of the 
Kings (to keep by that example) are true prophetical books ; 
prophetical in the proper and highest sense of the term. 
They are not mere chronicles of the kings of Israel and 
Judah. There were such chronicles, compiled by royal 
recorders and deposited in the royal archives, under the 
custody of the keepers of the rolls. It is plain, moreover, 
that the sacred writers made large use of them in compiling 
the historical books entitled in our Bibles, the books of the 
“Kings” and of the ‘‘Chronicles.” But you are not to 
fancy these official chronicles to have been documents fit to 
rank with the scriptural books. You may depend upon it, 
that if, by some such happy chance as that which seems to 
have recovered for our use the original records of the Assyrian 
Kings, the explorers now at work in Palestine were some day 
to light on the very chronicles of the Kings of Israel and of 
Judah, there would not be found upon them that high pro- 
phetic or ethical intention which imparts to the scriptural 
books their peculiar character, and which makes them, in 
every chapter, so profitable for doctrine, and reproof, and 
correction, and instruction in righteousness. The Bible 
record of the Kings, like the great book of divine providence 
lying open around us, is a real historia nemeseos—a vivid 
record of moral retributions, bearing witness that the moral 
law is the law of the universe, that verily there is a reward 
for the righteous, that verily there is a God that judgeth in 
the earth. 

I promised to say something about the relation in which 
Church History stands to the kindred branches of theological 
study; its relation, I mean, to Systematic Theology and 
Exegetics. The subject is a tempting one, and I am sorry 
that I have not time to do more than touch it. Happily 
there is little need to dwell on that part, at least, which 
refers to the relation subsisting between Systematic Theology 
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and Church History. All who study theology at all are now 
alive to the fact that every great doctrine of the faith has a 
history, and that one of the best aids to a thorough knowledge 
of the doctrine is the study of those intellectual and spiritual 
movements in the course of which the received statements 
of them originally took shape. There is no danger of this 
subject being overlooked in our Scottish colleges; the danger 
rather is that ‘‘ Historical Theology” may be suffered to bulk 
so largely as to thrust out other subjects that are equally 
entitled to a place. 

It is not so commonly observed that Church History is a 
valuable handmaid to Exegetical studies. Yet the fortunes 
of the Church and the opinions which have successively pre- 
vailed do undoubtedly often reflect a surprising light on the 
teachings of scripture. It is interesting to see that this faet 
did not escape the notice of Lord Bacon. Indeed I do not 
know that I can better bring out my meaning than by quoting 
a passage from the last chapter of the De Augmentis. He 
has just remarked that the rule, so unqualifiedly laid down 
by some, that the Bible is to be interpreted just as other 
books are, is a very unsafe one, inasmuch as the Bible differs 
from other books in this very notable respect, that it has 
for its author One who knows the secrets of the heart and 
the succession of times. Accordingly (he adds), 

“Since the teachings of scripture are addressed to the heart, and 
embrace the vicissitudes of all ages with an eternal and certain fore- 
knowledge of all heresies and contradictions, and of the various and 
changeful conditions of the Church, as well in general as of individual 
members, they are not to be interpreted merely according to the latitude 
and obvious sense of the place, or with respect to the occasion which led 
to the utterance of the words, or precisely according to the context before 
and after, or with an eye only to the principal scope of the words; but 
so that they may be understood to embrace, even in their clauses and 
single words, innumerable rivulets and veius of doctrine, to water every 
part of the Church and the minds of the faithful. For it hath been 
excellently observed, that the answers of our Saviour to many of the 
questions propounded to Him seem not to the purpose, but, as it were, 
irrelevant. The reasons whereof are these two: first, that since He 
knew tlie thoughts of his interrogators, not from their words as we do, 
but immediately and of Himself, He made answers to their thoughts, not 
to their words ; secondly, that He spoke not to them only who were 
then present, but to us also who are alive this day, and to men of every 
age and place to whom the gospel should be preached: a principle which 
applies likewise to other places of scripture ” (Lib. ix, cap. i.). 
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To the latter part of this remarkable statement I ask your 
special attention ; for the principle of interpretation incul- 
cated is of much wider and more fruitful application than is 
generally perceived. I have long been settled in the belief 
that many of the great pregnant texts of scripture were 
originally framed with an eye to beliefs and practices which 
first became prominent after the close of the canon. If 
this be so, it follows of course that it is not a sound rule for 
the interpretation of these texts, to “forget all that has 
happened since they were written, and to inquire simply 
what meaning the words would convey to those to whom they 
were first addressed.” The rule is not without its uses, 
and should be often, perhaps generally, applied; but it is 
certainly not to be taken without qualification. The class 
of texts just referred to can be thoroughly understood only 
when they are read in the light reflected upon them by the 
beliefs and practices which the foreknowledge of the Spirit 
had in view when they were written. 

There is a good example of this in Gal. iii. 13-14, where 
the design of Christ’s redemptive work is described to have 
been this, namely, “that the blessing of Abraham might 
come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ, that we might 
receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.” This state- 
ment has caused much perplexity to divines. For how are 
we to conceive of the Spirit as being received by faith ? 
Faith, we are sure, is the fruit of the Spirit. To put faith 
first—to represent it as that by which the Spirit is received 
—does it not look like making the daughter the parent of the 
mother? ‘The difficulty is obvious. But let us call Church 
History to our assistance, and see whether it will not help 
us to an explanation. It is a significant fact, for one thing, 
that this whole subject of the Spirit, the grace of the Spirit, 
and the way by which men may certainly receive that grace, 
has very largely occupied men’s minds and pens. Considering 
the history more narrowly, we perceive that a particular 
theory or doctrine about the matter came in soon after the 
time of the apostles, has largely prevailed, and is character- 
istic of some of the most extensive communities which bear 
the Christian name at the present day. According to this 
theory, the ordinary ministration of grace is tied to certain 
sacramental rites ; and, indeed, to these rites as administered 
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by the accredited officers of a certain hierarchy. Some—the 
Romanists especially—go so far as to represent the rites as 
effectual to bestow the Spirit ex opere operato. Let the 
external rite be correctly performed, the inward grace is 
bestowed. This, let it be remembered, is the characteristic 
doctrine of the great apostasy in all its branches. Keeping 
in mind this remarkable and wide-spread error, revert now 
to the text in Galatians. In presence of it, the statement of 
the Apostle becomes not only intelligible but luminous. Its 
contrary testimony is so pointed and unequivocal as to make 
the prescient intention unmistakable. The ministration of 
the Spirit, it declares, is annexed to Farrn. That is to say, 
if in any given company of persons God’s Word is known 
and gladly received, there, we may be well assured, a regular 
ministration of the Spirit is going forward, according to 
Christ’s promise, for the salvation of souls. On the contrary, 
if in any given company the Word of God’s grace is unknown 
or rejected, there the promise does not apply, and no regular 
ministration of saving grace is vouchsafed. They who are 
honoured of God to minister the holy Spirit to the souls of 
their fellow-men, do this not by legal rites, but by the hearing 

of faith. The regular ministration of the Spirit is condi- 

tioned, not on such things as an organised hierarchy, or orders 

derived by unbroken succession from the Apostles (if there 

were such orders), nor on ceremonies punctually performed 

according to this or that canon ;—not on such things at all, 
but on the knowledge and belief of the truth; the knowledge 

and belief of the glorious gospel of the blessed God. We 
receive the gift of the Spirit through Faith! 


Wri Bryntie. 
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. HEN the devil cannot upset the coach, he mounts the 
box and drives.” This aphorism was employed as 
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the key-note of a sermon delivered by the late Dr Edgar of 
Belfast, about the time the members of the temperance 
society and the teetotallers first came into collision. Grieved 
to see the cause of temperance, so dear to his heart, marred 
by fanatics, this venerable father of the Tempérance Refor- 
mation in Great Britain and Ireland rushed to the rescue 
with all the ardour of a keenly sensitive nature, stirred to 
indignation by the ingratitude of men whom he had redeemed 
from ruin through the instrumentality of an organisation 
which they were now endeavouring to destroy. His text 
was: ‘‘ Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain 
from meats, which God hath created, to be received with 
thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth. 
For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, 
if it be received with thanksgiving ” (1 Tim. iv. 3,4). Start- 


ing with the above key-note, the great philanthropist pro- 
ceeded : 


“Swarms of fanatics rose in Luther’s day under the bright sun of the 
Reformation ; and should it seem strange for the temperance reforma- 
tion to have its extravagances and ultraisms too? 

“There is an appearance of excellence in ultraism which commends it 
to the unthinking mass ; and the vanity of being in advance is a sufficient 
stimulus to many without a higher motive. It is therefore specially 
necessary that the fathers of reformation should regulate the public senti- 
ment which they have created, and direct the zeal which they have called 
into being. 

“The ignorant are readily satisfied with projects for reformation, if 
they approve of the end proposed. But to constitute a work good, the 
means of its accomplishment must be good. Owen, or Miss Fanny 
Wright, or others of the infidel school, may weave a fine theory for 
bringing the world, by a short cut, to perfection ; and they may call all 
to admire their votaries dancing as merry as midges in the sunbeam, and, 
for a time, the effects may seem delightful ; but look closer, and see that 
the theory is not founded on the Rock of Ages. It pretends to be wiser 
than God; it throws the Bible overboard ; and, after a very little while, 
the painted gaudy thing melts away like the rainbow from the cloud, 
and leaves not a trace behind. 

“So must every project perish, and so let it perish, which is not founded 
on truth, and which does not employ the motives and means which in- 
spiration sanctions. 

“The foundations of the temperance society are laid broad and deep in 
self-preservation and Christian charity, as taught in the Bible ; and the 
instrument employed, in expectation of the divine blessing, is, the TruTH 
IN Love. Its simple, plain, and most comprehensive pledge is—We 
resolve to abstain from distilled spirit, and promote temperance. 
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“ We place no dependence on the power of a mere pledge to maintain 
sobriety, where the conscience is unenlightened and the heart unimpressed. 
We know too much of the proverbial faithlessness of drunkards’ oaths, to 
suppose one who would drink for drunken excitement, after having signed 
the pledge of the temperance society, would be tied down to due sobriety 
by a pledge executed at an attorney’s office, including a full list of all 
intoxicating liquors, from double-distilled to table-beer. 

“It is not to take prisoners that the temperance society goes forth, but 
to enlist volunteers ; it is not to bind men with forms of words, as ropes 
of sand, but to bind them by the tie of conscience and love. The tem- 
perance society has always recommended abstinence to the drunkard : no 
man should sign its pledge without being acquainted with its principles ; 
and the drunkard who, with a full understanding of these principles, 
signs the pledge, and yet muddles in beer or any intoxicating liquor, is 
an unprincipled sot ; and though I should see him to-morrow, with half- 
a-dozen total abstinence medals round his neck, marching under a banner 
inscribed ‘ Total Abstinence,’ I would not have a particle more confidence 
in him. 

“The temperance society only recommends abstinence, even to the 
drunkard ; it does not assume the unscriptural authority, after deciding 
exactly where drunkenness begins and sobriety ends, of excluding from 
its benefits every man who may have a conscientious scruple against 
binding himself to abstain from that which the Saviour used. 

“To each man’s conscience we leave the question of abstinence from 
fermented liquor, or its temperate use, giving full warning respecting the 
danger to which temptation exposes the drunkard in his vitiated state of 
body and mind, and endeavouring to dissever the connection between all 
intoxicating drinks and those drinking customs which exercise a perni- 
cious influence in forming the drunken appetite. 

. “ Thanks to the temperance reformation, it isa portion of human 
knowledge, clear and pure as light, that distilled spirit is unfit for use as 
a common beverage ; and that while vinous countries using mild intoxi- 
cating liquor are temperate, countries using distilled spirit as a customary 
beverage are drunken.” 

No one who has read the Commentary at the head of this 
review will be surprised to find that a perusal of it has re- 
called the burning words of this memorable sermon. All 
that Dr Edgar has said here—and the foregoing is but a 
specimen of his utterances during his last years—will apply 
to the cause advocated in this Commentary, and to the 
principles avowed by its authors. While the work is styled 
The Temperance Bible Commentary, the doctrine it propounds 
is, not temperance, but total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks, whether fermented or distilled, on the ground that 
the use of such drinks is sinful. This doctrine it seeks to 
establish, not by denying that any of the wines mentioned 
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in Scripture were intoxicating, but by distinguishing be- 
tween the various terms translated ‘‘ wine,” and endeavour- 
ing to prove that no intoxicating drink has, in any instance, 
been used for sacred or social purposes with the divine 
sanction or blessing. 

There will be a general concurrence in one remark made 
in the “‘ General Preface.” Few will be inclined, especially 
after reading this Commentary, to question the truth of the 
remark, that a man’s views of what the Bible teaches will be 
affected more or less by the particular bias of his mind in 
regard to the subject under investigation. The general 
applicability of this principle did not escape our commen- 
tators, for in the last paragraph ‘of their preface they admit 
that the inquiry may, without discourtesy, be raised, 
“‘ Whether the authors of this Commentary can claim to be 
exempt from a bias in favour of abstinence, which may have 
inspired and controlled their exposition?” All they can say in 
reply, is, “‘ that they have been fully sensible of their liability 
to such an influence, and have therefore endeavoured to 
counteract its operation by carefully weighing all adverse 
arguments, and by placing before the reader the materials 
by which he may form for himself an independent judgment 
as to the correctness of the inferences drawn.” This reply 
is not available for the authors of the Temperance Com- 
mentary alone, to the exclusion of all others. Whilst full 
credit may be given them for the endeavour to counteract 
the influence of the total abstinence bias, the assurance 
thus given is not an absolute guarantee against errors of 
interpretation ; nor is it conceded that those who regard 
wine as a gift of God, to be received with thankfulness, are 
ruled in their interpretation by the love of liquor, for many 
of the ablest testimonies against the style of interpretation 
furnished in this Commentary, have been given by men who 
are in practice teetotallers.. After all, an ultimate appeal 
must be, not to the character, or intentions, or talent of the 
commentator, but to the mind of the holy Spirit, as ex- 
pressed in the infallible record, every sentence ‘of which is 
divinely inspired. 

But whilst the avowal referred to furnishes no guarantee 
as to the infallibility of this commentary, the commentators 
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reveal an ethical sentiment, or rather a sentiment in regard 
to the ethics of this controversy, which proves their unfit- 
ness for dealing with the ethical aspects of it. Speaking 
of the theory, ‘that liberty to abstain is all that is needed 
as an argumentative hasis for abstinence,” they say, that 
those who take this ground “ will find themselves undeceived 
when they attempt to urge the practice upon others as a 
duty; for how can that be a duty, it will be asked, the op- 
posite of which is sanctioned by both the letter and the spirit 
of the divine word?” Taking for granted that this is a fair 
statement of the position here referred to, the force of the 
counter argument, couched in the question put with such an 
air of confidence by the commentators, is not very clear. It 
is difficult to see how liberty to abstain can be in conflict 
with the duty of abstinence, or how those who hold that 
doctrine can feel themselves hampered in urging upon others 
the exercise of that liberty in the interests of their fellow- 
men. If I am not bound to drink, I am at liberty to abstain, 
and am under obligation to use that liberty for the glory of 
God in my intercourse with men. As to my dealing with 
others, I can urge the same considerations. It is no reply 
to allege, that the opposite of abstinence is sanctioned by the 
Bible. The use of a thing may be sanctioned, and yet no 
obligation to use it be thereby imposed. When God said, “Of 
every tree which is in the garden thou mayest eat,” He sanc- 
tioned the use of every tree referred to; but surely none 
would say He made the use of each obligatory, or prohibited 
abstinence from any. ‘There is a difference between may and 
must; and as it was may, and not must, God employed when 
He entrusted Adam with the goodly heritage of Eden, our 
first father was at liberty either to use, or to abstain, in sub- 
ordination to the great law, that whether he ate, or drank, 
or abstained, he should act for the glory of God. Men who 
assume the function of commentators, should at least know 
enough of ethics not to regard liberty to abstain, and the 
sanction of use, as cthical contradictories. 

But the above statement of the position of the friends 
criticised by the commentators, is not fair. It is simply one 
point in the theory of expediency. Those who hold this 
theory—and they embrace all the intelligent friends of tem- 
perance—hold, of course, that they are at liberty to abstain ; 
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but to this they add another clause which is essential, viz., 
that they are under obligation to exercise their liberty for the 
glory of God. It was not in accordance with the dignity of 
a commentary to misstate an opponent’s position in order to 
give a seeming plausibility to a reply. 

In their preliminary dissertation, the authors set them- 
selves to shake confidence in the Lexicons. As the standard 
authorities derive yayin from a root, signifying to ferment, it 
was of course necessary to set these authorities aside. In 
opposition it is alleged, that the Jewish Rabbins believed 
that “the juices of fruits did not ferment,” and consequently, 
could not have applied to the occult process of fermentation, 
a term derived from a root signifying to ferment. This 
statement is then generalized, so as to cover, not only the 
Jewish Rabbins, but the ancients, and the affirmation is 
made, that all the ancients knew of the matter was, that 
grape-juice “foamed” and “ boiled” like the froth of the sea, 
boiling water, or bitumen. This, we are told, is the sole 
idea expressed by the words yavan and chamar, from which 
the Hebrew and Chaldee words for wine are usually 
derived. 

Thus wrote our commentators on page xvi. of their Prelim- 
inary Dissertation, but having reached page 28 of their Com- 
mentary, they became so oblivious of their former generali- 
zation, as to put on record the following refutation of it :— 
“Now it must have been patent to all careful observers, first, 
that the juice of the crushed grapes did ferment—‘ boil up,’ 
or ‘ bubble ’—when left and exposed to the air for some hours, 
and without the adoption of preventive measures; and, 
secondly, that the cause of this fermentation was the prior 
fermentation of something (gluten) in the grape, which had 
thus become a powerful ferment, i.e. a seor. This seor decom- 
poses the sugar of the grape-juice (gleukos)—the elements 
of which, entering into a new chemical relation, are changed 
into aleohol and carbonic acid gas.” Nor is one’s surprise 
at this diversity of representation allayed by the discovery 
that, in the former instance, our authors are trying to prove, 
from the ignorance of the ancients, ‘‘in regard to the occult 
process (fermentation) which is now assumed to have been 
the origin of the name for wine,” that the name for wine 
could not have been thus derived, and that, in the latter 
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instance, they are trying to prove that Chamatz (Exod. xii. 15) 
must include wine, from the impossibility of the process of 
fermentation escaping the notice of careful observers. The 
solution of this palpable contradiction is simply this: in the 
former case they wished to prove that wine did not imply 
fermentation, whilst in the latter they wished to prove that 
the law excluding Chamatz from the Passover thereby ex- 
cluded wine. The fermentation of grape-juice, therefore, is 
“occult” or ‘‘ patent,” just as the one or the other may serve 
to prop up the theory of our authors. 

In a foot-note, Liebig is cited as teaching that this foam- 
ing takes place BEFORE FERMENTATION COMMENCES, because, 
that in his Chemistry of Agriculture, he says vegetable juices 
become turbid before fermentation! Foam and turbidness 
with these commentators mean one and the samething. As 
foam and turbidness, however, do not designate the same 
condition of a fluid, their citation of Liebig is unwarranted, 
and their inference rather hastily drawn. If the turbidness 
be diverse from, and precede the foaming, and if the foam- 
ing do not take place till after the fermentation begins, then 
there is no warrant for the inference (even were the radical 
idea that of foaming) that the liquor designated is not the 
product of fermentation. On their own theory, therefore, 
that yayin is derived from a root, signifying to foam, it must 
designate the juice of the grape after the process of fermen- 
tation has begun. The importance of Liebig’s testimony as 
to the precedence of turbidness to fermentation, and the 
peril in which it places any writer who tries to dissociate 
yayin from fermentation, and derives it from a root signify- 
ing to foam, must be manifest. If the foaming begins with 
the fermentation, the liquid being simply turbid up to that 
point, it inevitably follows that yayin is not applicable to 
the liquid during the state of turbidness, or, in other words, 
before it ferments. Granting, therefore, which we do not, 
that the ancients were not aware of the fact of that occult 
process which we call fermentation, it does not follow that 
the term in question does not imply fermentation. If it 
signified to foam, it must imply fermentation, for the foaming 
did not begin till the fermentation commenced. Except, 
then, our authors can shew that the foaming implied in the 
term yayin, as derived by them, is a foaming incident to 
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the rush of the grape-juice from the wine-press into the 
wine-vat, they have no alternative but admit that it de- 
signates a liquor which has either undergone, or is under- 
going, fermentation. This alternative is open to them; but 
in establishing this position they have to explain away every 
passage in which the qualities of yayin are indicated by its 
effects. And still more, inasmuch as the idea of the root is 
traceable in the remotest signification of a word, they are 
bound to shew that the idea of foaming obtains to some 
extent in all the instances in which yayin is described by its 
effects. 

Now, as both the commentators and those with whom 
they differ are agreed that yayin comes from a root signify- 
ing to foam, the question may be discussed whether it be 
more natural to characterise the liquid product of the vine 
from the initial foaming produced mechanically, or the sub- 
sequent foaming arising from a long-continued process of 
fermentation? Surely there is no room for dispute here. 
If yayin were derived from the former, it could not be used 
as a distinguishing term among liquids at all, for all liquids 
do foam when subjected to mechanical disturbance. But 
discriminating to this extent, at the very least, the term 
must have been from the very outset. It must have sug- 
gested, and been used to suggest, at once, a liquid distinct 
from all liquids. This it could not do if derived, as these 
commentators say, from a word expressive of mere foaming, 
for the action of foaming is not a differentia among liquids. 
Not so, however, if derived from the subsequent efferves- 
cence arising from fermentation, and indicative of it. Em- 
bodying this idea, the term would be intelligible, as it would 
necessarily suggest a liquid which had undergone fermenta- 
tion. It is no reply to this argument to allege, as our 
authors do, that ‘‘ new names when first imposed are always 
expressive of some simple and obvious appearance, never of 
latent properties or scientific relations” ; for (1), the foaming 
arising from fermentation is much more obvious than that 
arising from the rush (or trickle) of the grape-juice into the 
vat, and (2), this foaming, both in its turbid antecedents and 
clarified, exhilarating consequents, must have attracted the 
attention of any one intelligent enough to build a wine- 
press and direct the operations connected with the manu- 
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facture of wine. Nor can it be said that the term yayin 
originated in a rude state of society prior to the discovery 
of the process of wine-making, for our commentators tell 
us that the phenomenon to which it owes its origin is 
revealed between the wine-press and the wine-vat. The 
Jewish Rabbins, we are infornred by this Commentary, did 
not believe that grape-juice fermented in the same sense as 
bread. Well, what of that? How does this Rabbinical 
theory affect the point before us? Does it follow that the 
Rabbins did not believe that grape-juice ferments in any 
sense? It does not; and even if it did, the statement, 
though made on page 28 with the tone of authority, would 
not be true: for the Rabbins tell us that the Jews, in 
preparing for the observance of the Passover, searched the 
wine in store for leaven, which of course they would not 
have done had they not believed that grape-juice ferments. 
Besides, is it not manifest that the knowledge of Moses and 
the prophets is not to be measured by the knowledge of the 
Rabbins ? Let us note the unquestionable fact, that Moses, 
who is the first and oldest writer who uses the term yayin, 
was both a learned man and a lawgiver. On the two forms 
of statement in regard to this Rabbinical theory, viz., “‘ that 
the juices of fruits did not ferment” (p. xvi.), and that 
‘“‘ srape-juice did not ferment in the same sense as bread” 
(p. 28), no remark need be made. They do not seem to be 
in harmony; but as our style of thinking is not Rabbinical, 
we are not to judge from mere appearances, but must 
assume a latent process known to the Rabbins alone, which 
they have not seen fit to reveal to us. 

On page xv. of the “ Preliminary Dissertation,” the ground 
is taken, “‘that a modern use has nothing necessarily to do 
with an ancient use of a word.” The instance given in 
illustration is the word prevent. This word, which now 
signifies to hinder, formerly signified to help. This instance, 
as may be seen on the slightest reflection, does not prove 
that the two senses, even when opposed, have nothing to do 
with one another. To prevent is to go before, the meaning 
of the term depending, of course, upon the object of the 
party who performs the action. He may place himself in 
advance to thwart our progress, or he may assume that 
position to clear our pathway. The radical idea of anti- 
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cipation is retained, whether we give the term the old mean- 
ing or the new. Even the term, villain, which is also adduced 
to prove that modern meanings have no necessary con- 
nection with ancient usage, is no exception to the doctrine of 
etymological kinship. The villains of the middle ages were 
simply peasants and farm-labourers—not rogues, it is 
true—but they were regarded as of a lower class, and not 
animated by the sentiments of honour, by which the higher 
classes were governed. The transition from the ancient 
to the modern meaning of the word, therefore, is not so 
obscure as to warrant our commentators in the dictum, 
that the modern use has nothing necessarily to do with 
the ancient. In each of these instances there lingers still a 
savour of the original import. As Mr Mill says, in a pas- 
sage cited by our friends in support of their etymological 
theory, ‘‘It may be good to alter the meaning of a word, 
but. it is bad to let any part of the meaning drop.” This is 
good counsel, and it would be well if the authors of the 
'‘'emperance Commentary would act in accordance with it. 
This they have not done. Whilst they parade it on their 
pages, they perpetrate the very sin it condemns. Mr 
Mill says it is bad to let any part of the meaning of a word 
drop; and yet whilst clothing their dissertation with the 
vesture of his authority, they let drop the very idea which 
the term yayin, in its various modifications in all the 
languages in which it is found, is used to convey, that of a 
fermented liquor. 

Their application of the foregoing principle is equally 
unwarrantable. They represent the argument of their op- 
ponents thus :—‘‘ They go to a technical dictionary of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century, quote an exclusive defini- 
tion of wine as ‘the fermented juice of the grape,’ and ask 
us to jump with them to the crooked conclusion, ‘ Therefore 
wine two thousand years ago never signified anything less or 
anything more.’” The absurdity of this representation is as 
manifest as its unfairness. Just imagine a lexicographer 
venturing to give a meaning to a word which had never been 
given to it before! The critics would make short work of his 
new meaning. There is this much, however, in the reference 
to dictionaries—a dictionary may be cited in proof of the 
usage obtaining prior to its publication. Starting with this 
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unquestionable principle, we may call upon our authors to 
quote a dictionary of any century which does not represent 
yayin as the fermented juice of the grape; or, failing the 
dictionaries, to quote a passage from any ancient author, 
sacred or profane, in which wine has any other meaning. 
In fact, they are sensible of the antiquity of the definition 
they repudiate, for they admit that Pliny (a.p. 60) defines 
wine as we do. 

The authors, with equal irrelevancy and inconsequence, 
instance in illustration the word “angel.” ‘‘ If,” they in- 
form us, “‘ we say, in heaven there are angels, and also in 
hell there are angels ;—while the word ‘angel’ is the same, 
the objects connoted are, in specific quality, as distinct as 
the opposing spheres.” Applying this marvellous doctrine 
to the use of the term wine, they proceed : 


“As ‘angel’ denotes the relation of ‘messenger’ to some sovereign 
master, but cannot express the kind and quality of mastership or service, 
whether of devil or Deity ; so the word ‘wine’ expresses the relationship 
of ‘ the blood of the vine,’ but cannot possibly signalize the special state 
into which it has got—whether it is the pure khemer, or mustum, or soveh» 
or whether it is the juice transformed, by fermentation, into intoxicating 
drink.” 

Here, again, the analogy does not serve the cause in 
whose interests it has been invoked. The word “ angel,” 
in the cases stated, does not connote objects “‘ as distinct in 
specific quality as the opposing spheres.” The angels in 
heaven do differ from the angels in hell; but the difference 
is moral, and not specific. They are both of the same 
species, possessing the same moral nature, but differing in 
their moral condition. So is it with the term yayin. It 
does not follow from its being a generic term, that it stands 
opposed to other Hebrew terms for wine. It expresses 
something common to them all, and that one thing is, that 
they are the product of fermentation. Our commentators 
think that the use of other terms was owing to the fact that 
yayin was too vague and general. With this conjecture 
there is no dispute. The question is, ‘In what particular 
was it too vague?” It could not be in its unfitness to ex- 
press the idea of a fermented liquor, for the commentators 
admit that it is sometimes—indeed, very often—employed for 
that purpose. Why, then, did the Hebrews invent such terms 
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as asis, and soveh, and tirosh, &c.? The answer is obvious 
—to differentiate the things specified, to express a distinction 
which yayin could not express. T'irosh, e.g., was new wine : 
wine of the current year, as Gesenius teaches. Our commen- 
tators take the ground that yayin became generic by usage, 
and that the Jews, in later times, had to resort to specific 
words, such as asis and soveh, just as the Greeks with their 
gleukos, and the Latins with their mustum, when oinos and 
vinum respectively had become too vague and general. This 
ground is as unwisely taken, as it is historically untrue. 1. It 
is unwisely taken ; for (a), a generic term, developed from a 
specific, must retain and express the characteristic qualities 
of the species it was wont to describe, as that species will, 
as a matter of course, be still embraced underit. (b) The new 
species to be embraced under it must also possess some of the 
same qualities, or it could not be applied tothem. 2. It is 
unhistoric, for as yayin, at the very outset, designated a liquor 
which made men drunk, this meaning must have adhered to it 
throughout its generic history. In a word, it is fatal to admit 
that the term yayin is used to designate an intoxicating drink, 
for this, on the generic theory, it could not do except there was 
attached to it a specific term expressing the idea of exhilara- 
tion, which these commentators say is not essential to it. If 
yayin, despite the law which regulates the development of 
generic terms out of specific, drop the characteristic quality 
of the species originally designated by it, the use of it as a 
specific term to designate a species possessing that quality, is 
necessarily excluded, except there be attached to it a quali- 
fying term expressing that quality. As no such term is ever 
employed in connection with yayin, the conclusion is inevit- 
able that yayin never lost the radical idea of fermentation, 
and that any liquor designated by it must be the product 
of that process. 

In his “ notes in reply,” appended by him to my vindica- 
tion, and published in the Irish Temperance Banner, Dr Lees 
alleges that I “do not comprehend the fundamental idea at 
the bottom of this discussion” (fundamental ideas are usually 
at the bottom), “and so pervert him, if not wilfully. No generic 
term like wine,” he adds, “ can possibly MEAN any specific 
attribute, because genus is not species. To make me affirm,” 
he continues, “ that yayin MEANS syrup-wine, is to pervert me.” 
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Now, were I disposed to boast, as Dr Lees has done, I might 
announce in advance, not a “massacre of the innocents,” but 
the suicide of Herod himself. In these three sentences he has 
disavowed his own statements recorded in his article on yayin 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, and has written 
the death-warrant of his generic theory of yayin. While he 
charges me with the crime of perverting him when I represent 
him as teaching that yayin means syrup-wine, the article 
referred to makes it mean not only this, but several other 
species. I say mean, for he uses, as we shall see, the terms, 
“ stands for,” “is used for,” “ signifies,” “ denotes,” “ refers to,” 
“ designates,” which are simply equivalents for the term means. 

But let us examine the bearings of the principle, that no 
generic term can possibly mean a specific attribute. If this 
be true—and its truth is beyond question—what becomes of 
Dr Lees’ article on “ wine” in Kitto? In that article he has 
given, as meanings of yayin, “the grape-vine,” “the grapes 


to be trodden,” “ thick grape-syrup, or honey.” “This species 


of wine,” Dr Lees remarks, “ is still called honey in the east ;” 
but he does not reveal the fact that this honey of grapes, or 


dibs, is never called yayin, or designated by any other term 
for wine. He also gives as meanings, “the blood of the 
grape freshly expressed,” “what the Greeks specifically called 
gleukos (“sweet wine”), “boiled wine or syrup.” 

Such, according to Dr Lees, are the chief meanings of 
yayin. I say again, meanings, for they are introduced by the 
terms, “stands for,’ “signifies,” “denotes,” “designates,” 
already mentioned, of which yayin is the sole, as it is the 
unqualified, subject. Now these meanings are either differ- 
ent species of yayin, or they are not. If they are, how, on Dr 
Lees’ principle, can they be “designated,” “ signified,” and 
“denoted,” by the generic term yayin, which, on his theory, 
simply includes, but cannot distinguish, them from each 
other? If,as Dr Lees teaches (and, on this point at least, he is 
orthodox), a generic term cannot possibly mean any specific 
attribute, surely if yayin be generic, as he holds, and the above 
meanings be specfiic, as he has conceded in his complaint, and 
assumed in his article in Kitto, it cannot be employed, of and 
by itself, to designate them. He has, therefore, by the avowal 
of this unquestionable canon, delivered himself into the hands 
of his adversaries ; for, as the meanings enumerated are 
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specfiic, not one of them can, on his own shewing, be desig- 
nated by the generic term yayin, except by the help of another 
term expressing the peculiar specific attribute. As no such 
specific ally is employed, Dr Lees’ canon (and his is mine) of 
necessity rules out every meaning he has ascribed to the term 
upon whose import the settlement of the question raised by 
Bible winists depends. 

Nor is this all. The transmutation of the term yuyin into 
a genus of such comprehension, renders the conception of its 
import all but impossible. If yayin, of and by itself, “stands 
for,’ or “is used for,’ or “signifies,” or “denotes,” or “refers 
to,” or “designates” (these are Dr Lees’ own terms), everything 
that cometh of the vine, however produced, or in whatever 
state, and also the vine itself, besides “comprehending” mixed 
wine, and “including” every species of fermented grape-juice, 
who will undertake the task of defining it? If yayin can 
perform these functions for these diverse commodities, what 
can yayin itself be? Its distinctive attribute, if we regard it 
as generic, must be an attribute common to them all. Will 
Dr Lees inform his readers what this common attribute is ? 
What attribute is common to the vine itself, to its grapes, to 
grape-juice (whether fermented or unfermented), to syrup, and 
to honey of grapes? It cannot be fluidity, for this would 
exclude both the vine and its grapes, and also the dibs. It 
cannot be fermentation, for this would exclude the unfermented 
juice. It cannot be the opposite of fermentation, for this 
would exclude the fermented juice, which Dr Lees includes. 
In fact, by embracing solids and quasi-solids, liquids and 
semi-liquids, fermented and unfermented grape-juice, wine 
spiced, or mixed, or drugged, Dr Lees has given yayin a 
range almost as comprehensive as the term, vegetable substance. 
It would be difficult to find another term which would at once 
embrace the vine and all its products, in whatever state, and 
however modified, by spices and drugs. What, I ask, is this 
thing which, of and by itself, at one time “stands for” 
the grape-vine, at another “is used for the grapes to be 
trodden,” at another “is called honey,” which is now “ used 
for grapes, or wine in the cluster,” and again “signifies the 
blood of the grape freshly expressed,” which at one time 
“refers to a boiled wine or syrup,” and at another compre- 
hends mixed wine, and includes every species of fermented 
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grape-juice? What can be the meaning of a term possessing 
such specific versatility, and such generic comprehension, as, 
at one time, enables it to distinguish each product of the vine 
from all its fellows, the vine itself from all its offspring, the 
various conditions of grape-juice, as fermented or unfermented, 
as mixed, or spiced, or drugged, from each other, and, after all 
these specific achievements, has reserved to itself a generic 
power, by virtue of which it can gather up all into one category, 
and stamp them, in the mass, with its own all-comprehending 
name? Will Dr Lees tell us what this specifico-generic thing 
called yayin is, which must ever be doing the work of specific 
terms, and yet wishes to take rank as a generic dignitary ? 
Can he point to any similar specific freaks perpetrated by any 
other generic term? Can he mention an instance in which a 
generic term, without the help of another term possessing the 
requisite specific attribute, is employed to “designate,” or 
“stand for,” or “signifies,” or “is used for,” or, in other words, 
“means” a species of the genus which it designates? He can- 
not, for the thing is impossible. It were as absurd to search for 
such an instance as it would be to contend that the generic 
term, animal, of and by itself, at one time designates a sheep, 
at another its wool, at one time its milk, at another its flesh, 
and at another mutton pie; and that after serving these specific 
purposes, it may be employed not only to include, but also to 
designate specifically, every other species of animal organism, 
from the mollusk to the man. 

This, however, notwithstanding its absurdity, and despite the 
violence which it does to his own canon, is precisely what Dr 
Lees has attempted. Holding that yayin is a generic term, 
and that in consequence of its generic character it cannot 
designate a species, he has, nevertheless, written an article in 
which he assigns to it, in its native nakedness, a long list of 
specific meanings. That is, he has written an article in 
defiance of his own canon. It is a perversion of his language, 
he alleges, to represent him as giving to the generic a specific 
meaning; and yet, with two exceptions, he has treated yayin 
as a specific term—as “standing for,” or “designating,” or as 
“used for,” or “referring to,” a species. In one of these in- 
stances he has coupled with it another term—the term 
gephen—but yayin does not in this instance stand for grape- 
vine, as Dr Lees states, but is, on the contrary, employed to 
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qualify gephen, and limit its comprehension to that particular 
species of gephen which yields yayin. He has not “cited,” or 
“referred to,” a single instance in which the sacred writers 
have added to yayin a qualifying term to render it capable of 
designating a species. And no marvel that he has not; for 
out of the one hundred and forty-one times in which yayin 
occurs in the Bible, it stands alone, in its native specific potency 
(without the alliance of any qualifying term), about one hundred 
and thirty-five times, the exceptions, which are only some 
half-a-dozen, embracing instances in which terms such as 
“ Helbon,” “Lebanon,” “royal,” &c., are employed to indicate 
the superior quality of the wine, or some incident or circum- 
stance which the term yayin itself could not express. This 
fact, which is as patent as the Bible can make it, is fatal to 
Dr Lees’ generic theory of yayin. Ifageneric term, unqualitied, 
cannot designate a species, the Bible-wine furtress must sur- 
render unconditionally. If yayin, as Dr Lees alleges, be a 
genus, of which fermented grape-juice is one species, and 
unfermented grape-juice another, it cannot, of and by itself, 
designate either. But the scriptures, to the utter confusion of 
the theory, abound in instances in which yayin, unqualified 
by any specific term, is used to designate the fermented juice 
of the grape, while no unquestionable instance of its application 
to the unfermented juice can be pointed out. If, then, we 
would abide by the teaching of the holy scriptures, we must 
regard the fermented juice of the grape as the only proper 
meaning of yayin. This we must hold, or else regard the 
sacred writers as uniformly violating a canon of logic acknow- 
ledged by all, and of which Dr Lees has constituted himself 
the special guardian. 

Although the settlement of the question raised by this 
Commentary depends, ultimately, upon the scripture usage 
in regard to the term yayin, it may not be out of place here to 
examine the testimony of scripture in regard to the meaning 
of tirosh. Our commentators allege that it ‘“‘is not wine at 
all, but ‘the fruit of the vineyard,’ in its natural condition.” 
‘* Nothing,” they tell us, “‘ but a foregone conclusion, fostered 
by the mistranslation of ancient and modern versions—ver- 
sions which traditionally sustain and deceive each other— 
could have hindered scholars from perceiving the true sense 
ofthis word (!) Neither versions nor lexicons, however, have 
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been consistent. The Septuagint, the Chaldee Targums, 
the Syriac, Arabic, Vulgate, &c., have, in one text or 
another, rendered the word as ‘berry,’ ‘ vines,’ ‘ vintage,’ 
‘fruit,’ ‘grapes,’ &e.” To this list of variation they might 
have added ‘‘ Noah,” and “judgment.” From all this we 
are to infer that neither version, nor lexicon, is to be trusted, 
and that the true meaning of tirosh was a secret, until Julius 
Bate, M.A., in his Critica Hebrea, 1767, discovered that it 
means what is pressed—‘‘ the grapes”! In order that the 
reader may judge of the fairness of this statement about 
foregone conclusions, and the mistranslations and inconsist- 
encies of versions and lexicons, the following summary of 
the testimony of the versions referred to, for which the 
writer is indebted to the Rey. Professor Glasgow, D.D., is 
submitted : 


“ Tirosh occurs in the Hebrew Bible thirty-seven times, and out of 
these thirty-seven times it is rendered in the Syriac thirty-two times 
by the word khamra, fermented juice ; in the Arabic thirty-five times, 
by different terms used to designate fermented juice; in the LXX. 
thirty-six times, by ocnos; in the Vulgate thirty-two times, by einum ; 
in the Chaldee by siamra, fermented juice, twenty-seven times (omitting 
the five instances occurring in Nehemiah, of which there is no Targum 
found).” 


It was only by keeping this remarkable uniformity out of 
sight, and parading diversities which they have not ventured 
to enumerate, that our authors could hope to shake confidence 
in these venerable translations. Equally unwarrantable is 
the representation in regard to the diversity of the lexicons. 
On this point let the following suffice : 


“ Gesenius (Thes. and Lex.) renders tirosh by ‘mustum,’ assigning as 
his reason that it occupies the brain by inebriation ; Castel/us renders it 
by ‘mustum,’ and adds liquor of grapes when first expressed ; Gussetiuvs 
gives ‘mustum ;’ Simon gives ‘mustum,’ ‘vinum ;’ Verdier renders it 
‘vinum, ‘novum mustum ;’ Fiirst (Conc.), ‘mustum, expressed from 
grapes ; Fiirst (Lex. by D. Davidson), ‘what is produced from grapes, 
new wine ;’ Buxtorf, ‘mustum ;’ Dietrich, ‘ mustum ;’ Newman, ‘ new 
wine, or juice yet in the grape, from its intoxicating quality by which it 
takes the head ;’ Bagster, ‘new wine,’ ‘ must.” 


Will the authors of this Commentary who have preferred 
the charge of inconsistency point to any lack of harmony or 
uniformity in the testimony of these Lexicons? Or, failing 
this, will they point to any Lexicon outside this list, of equal 
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authority with those embraced in it, which contradicts their 
united, unwavering testimony, that tirosh is not a solid, and 
that it is a liquid? Such is the verdict of the ancient 
versions and the most authoritative of the Lexicons as 
to the import of tirosh ; and the man, be he lexicographer 
or commentator, who ventures to affirm, in the face of it, 
that tirosh means vineyard-fruit in its natural state, and 
that it does not designate the liquid product of the grape 
in any state, fermented or unfermented, would require 
credentials which no university in Christendom could 
furnish. 

In the Preliminary Dissertation, p. xix., we are told that the 
initial and central fallacy (of their opponents) is this: —‘‘ The 
word wine is undeniably applied in the Bible to a drink that 
intoxicated men: therefore the word always and necessarily 
means intoxicating liquor.” Now this is anything but a 
fair statement of the position the commentators have to deal 
with. The position is not that the word “‘ wine” is some- 
times applied to a drink unquestionably intoxicating, and 
that this word must therefore always and necessarily mean 
an intoxicating liquor. The position is that the term yayin 
(the only term which it is at all necessary to discuss), through- 
out the Bible, from the first instance to the last, wherever its 
qualities are indicated, designates an intoxicating drink ; 
whilst, on the other hand, there is no instance in which it 
can be shewn to have any other meaning. 

The advocates of this position proceed upon the inductive 
principle, and not simply, as our authors insinuate, upon 
the basis of mere majorities. The Bible thus investigated, 
independently of foregone conclusions, knows nothing of an 
unintoxicating yayin. This position is not to be overthrown 
by such vague generalities about the symbolic nature of 
words, and the liabilities of dictionaries to err, as our authors 
indulge in. Granting all that they allege in regard to the 
vagueness of language, and all that the authors they cite 
meant to teach, the position they have to assail remains un- 
touched. For example, they quote Dr Davidson as follows : 
—‘ They (the dictionaries) can only furnish the general 
signification, whereas the interpreter wants the precise sense, 
with its exact shade, as determined by the particular posi- 
tion in which it stands.” This canon is unquestionable, 
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but it is difficult to see how it helps the cause of our friends 
the commentators. Dr Davidson recognises a general signi- 
fication, and teaches that the exact shade is determined by 
the particular context. The exact shade of what, may we 
ask ? Of course, the exact shade of the general signification. 
That is, this author, on whose canon these writers rely, 
teaches that, despite the alleged vagueness, there is a 
general meaning which runs throughout the particular 
application of words, whose shade is ever present, however 
modified. This author, therefore, teaches nothing but what 
Mr Mill teaches in the passage already referred to, when he 
says, that “‘it may be good to alter the meaning of a word, 
but it is bad to let any part of the meaning drop.” Nor 
does the substantive arena, as used in passages cited from 
Lucretius, Suetonius, Pliny, and Ovid, prove anything con- 
trary to the canon, or anything auxiliary to the cause in 
whose support the passages are adduced. 

Whether we say, with Lucretius, ‘a heap of sand,” or 
with Suetonius, “ an arena ’—a place of contest strewn 
with sand, or with Pliny, “in arena mea, hoe est, apud 
Centum viros,” or with Ovid, “quid arene semina man- 
das ?” we carry with us the idea of “sand” throughout. 
Sand, or its negative quality of barrenness, appears in every 
instance cited. No one has any difficulty in ascertaining 
whether the one idea or the other is the one meant; nor 
would any one think of citing the metaphorical instances as 
sources whence we are to derive the proper meaning of the 
term sand. Despite the variety indicated in these instances, 
no man will venture to say that there is not a primary and 
proper meaning with which the metaphorical meanings are 
not to be confounded, and from which they derive all their 
force. 

The cause our commentators have espoused compels them 
to violate all these common-sense principles. Holding that 
the radical meaning of yayin is, ‘‘ the wnfermented juice of 
the grape,” they endeavour to prove their position by refer- 
ring to passages in which the term is employed in a meta- 
phorical sense, and by adding qualifying epithets where the 
term is employed in a literal sense, and where the sacred 
writer assumes that the term itself conveys the idea without 
any adventitious aid. A very good illustration of the absurdity 
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of their position is given in a couplet which they cite from 
a translation of Ibycus by Bland— 
** And new-born clusters teem with wine, 
Beneath the shadowy foliage of the vine.” 

The idea which wine in these lines conveys, they tell us, 
“is as certainly that of grape-juice as if it had been ex- 
pressed by that phrase.” (!) Comment here is needless. If 
poetry is to be read as prose, and that prose of the dullest 
kind, then may wine in this passage mean grape-juice. Regard 
the writer as saying that grape-juice teems from the clusters, 
and you destroy the poetry ; but regard him as thrilled with 
poetic fervour, and you are in a position to interpret his 
language. You say, at once, this is not prose. It is the 
language of a poet whose imagination sees in the clusters, 
even from their very birth, before there is anything in them 
deserving the name even of grape-juice, the wine which 
cheers the heart of man. 

The principle advocated by the writers quoted, and which 
our commentators profess to act on, is the one for which we 
contend. We do insist that whilst the dictionaries give 
the general meaning, the context must determine the par- 
ticular shade. Hence, whilst we hold that yayin means the 
fermented juice of the grape, we hold also that it may be 
applied poetically and proleptically to the juice of the grape. 
Now the validity of this position is to be determined, not by 
general disquisitions on the vagueness of language, but by 
reference to facts. Let our commentators point out some 
instances, in plain prose, in which the term yayin means 
grape-juice in an unfermented state, and the first part of 
their task is achieved. Then let them shew that where 
yayin is approved of, it is always used in this sense, and 
their work isdone. Have they done so in this Commentary ? 
We shall see. 

The first instance in which yayin occurs in the Bible, and, 
let it be observed, the first instance in which it occurs in 
any writing accessible to us, is found in the ninth chapter of 
Genesis, where it is mentioned, without any qualifying term, 
as the cause of Noah’s drunkenness. The passage is a piece 
of plain prose, and reads, ‘‘ And Noah began to be an husband- 
man, and he planted a vineyard: and he drank of the yayin, 
and was drunken; and he was uncovered in his tent.” 
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Now, bearing in mind the object of our inquiry, viz., the 
ascertainment of the meaning of yayin from the plain prose 
instances on record in the Bible, what must our verdict be 
as to the teaching of this passage ? Is it possible to read it 
without receiving the impression that yayin was regarded by 
the writer as an intoxicating drink? This verdict is con- 
firmed by every version cited by the commentators, embrac- 
ing the Targum of Onkelos, the LXX, and the Vulgate. 

The question, then, arises, How do the commentators dis- 
pose of this instance? 1. They remark, that “‘ it can hardly 
be doubted that a name was given by the ancient Hebrews 
to the expressed juice of grapes,” and then ask the question, 
‘Tf that name was not yayin, what was it ?” What was it ? 
they ask. Why, they have already, in their general disser- 
tation, given us a name for it, to wit, the term asis, which 
they themselves say ‘‘ is grape-juice purely, and never seems 
to have acquired the ambiguous meaning of the Greek 
gleukos, and the Latin mustwn, which,” with singular con- 
sistency, they allege ‘“‘ were undoubtedly sometimes applied 
to the juice of grapes in an initial state of fermentation.” — 
Though bereft of yayin, therefore, the Hebrews, even on the 
shewing of our friends, had still a name for grape-juice—a 
name absolutely unequivocal, as it was never contaminated by 
association with even an initial fermentation. 2. They 
represent their opponents as inferring a universal from a 
particular—as arguing that because yayin means an intoxi- 
cating drink in the first passage, it must always be taken to 
signify inebriating grape-juice. This is untrue. We simply 
cite this as one instance, and hold that its testimony is for 
us, and against the commentators. We say that the first 
witness called, testifies that yayin is an intoxicating drink. 
In conclusion, it is to be noted that the authors of this com- 
ment on this incident are compelled, not only to give an un- 
authoritative meaning to the Hebrew word for drunken, 
but also to do violence to the Chaldee, Greek, and Latin 
equivalents, toning down the verbs employed by Onkelos, 
the LXX, and the Vulgate, so as to suit their own foregone 
conclusion. Of course, if a commentator takes such liberty 
as this in the interpretation of the original, he can make it 
teach anything he pleases. 

Proceeding upon the same principle, the authors have but 
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little difficulty in dealing with the yayin brought forth by 
Melchizedek to Abraham. After admitting, by reference, that 
Onkelos renders yayin by khamar, the LXX by oinos, and 
the vulgate by vinum, they say, “A question may arise, 
whether the yayin of this passage is not to be understood in 
the sense of grapes rather than their expressed juice (as in 
Jer. xl. 10—Gather ye yayin and summer fruits), seeing that 
bread and grapes continue to be associated in the East as 
articles of daily food.” On this interpretation, however, they 
do not place much reliance, for they immediately add, “If the 
common acceptation (!) of grape-juice, is preferred, the juice may 
have been recently expressed.” That is, despite the testimony 
of the Targums, the LXX, and the Vulgate, and despite the 
meaning which yayin unquestionably expresses in the ninth 
chapier, it may here mean fresh grape-juice, or grapes, as we 
prefer, but not what its history thus far, and the testimony of the 
most ancient authorities, prove that it must mean! And all this, 
be it observed, we are asked to receive without one particle of 
proof, save the reference to the gathering of yayin and summer 
fruits in Jeremiah, and the fact that bread and grapes con- 
tinue to be associated in the East as articles of daily food! As 
to the former, it is sufficient to remark, that the very passage 
cited in proof speaks of gathering oil (shemen) as well as 
yayin and kayits, and that other passages mention the gather- 

ing of waters together. With regard to the continued associa- 
tion in the East of bread and grapes, suffice it to say, that 

when the Orientals speak of bread and grapes, they do not 

say bread and yayin. They have a word for grapes, and they 

use it. And, besides, if we are to accept modern Oriental 

usage as the key to the usage of Old Testament times, the 

meaning given to yayin by this Commentary must be aban- 

doned, for the Bible lands of the present day know nothing of 

an unfermented, unintoxicating wine. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the question whether Mel- 
chizedek brought forth the yayin for the refreshment of 
Abraham and his company, or for the celebration of a religious 
ceremony; for in either case the yayin is shewn to have the 
approval of one who was a priest of the Most High God, and 
recognised in the New Testament as one of the most eminent 
of all the ancient types of Christ. 

Into the details of the case of Lot’s sin through yayin, it 
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were out of place to enter. The Commentary admits that it is 
exceedingly probable that the yayin which made Lot drunk, 
had become intoxicating through fermentation. The authors, 
however, incline to the opinion that it must have been drugged. 
A remark of their own, when treating of a similar suggestion in 
regard to the wine of which Noah drank, will serve as a reply 
here. We may observe here, as they do there, “It is not 
probable that such an incident, if real, would have been 
unknown to Moses, or left unrecorded if known.” Lot's 
daughters throughout proceed on the assumption that yayin 
would make drunk. Hence they do not say, “ Let us make 
our father drunk,” but, “ Let us make our father drink yayin,” 
This is conclusive as to the idea attached both by the daughters 
of Lot, and Moses, to the term yayin. They do not say, “ Let 
us give him drugged yayin, or fermented yayin,” but, satisfied 
that the term itself carried with it the idea of unintoxicating 
drink, they qualify it with no epithet. As it is admitted that 
yayin here means the fermented juice of the grape, the 
passage may be dismissed with the remark, that the third 
instance is against the doctrine of an unintoxicating yayin. 
The next instance is the one in which Jacob is represented 
as giving yayin to his father when he was about to perform 
one of the most solemn acts in which a father and a priest 
could engage—the act of blessing him as the heir of the 
promise, vouchsafing that of him the Messiah should come. 
With the light of prophecy shed on his soul by the Holy 
Ghost, he refuses not, but drinks, the yayin presented by his 
son. Nor does the Spirit of Christ by whom he was inspired 
to forecast the destinies of his sons, abandon him, or refuse to 
speak through him, because of the wine. The comment of 
our authors on this section of the sacred narrative simply 
illustrates the fixedness of their resolve to stand by the 
doctrine of an unfermented yayin. With the Targumists, the 
LXX, and the Vulgate against them, they remark that the 
passage does not decide whether the yayin was fermented or 
unfermented ; and then quote a legend from the Targum of 
Jonathan, to prove “that the Chaldee khamar was applicable 
to grape-juice in the unfermented state. The passage runs 
thus :—Neither had he (Jacob) wine with him, but an angel 
had prepared and brought to him some of the wine which had 
been in its grapes from the beginning of the world; and he 
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gave it into Jacob’s hand, and Jacob carried it to his father, 
who drunk it. Of such wine (yayin or khamar) the com- 
mentators tel] us, “none need scruple to partake, even if 
some other than an angel were the purveyor.” In this con- 
cluding sentiment all men will agree. Wine prepared from 
grapes, kept from the beginning of the world, will hurt no 
man. 

Now, what is to be said of such commentating as this? Do 
men, who have nothing to fall back on but the legendary lore 
of a Targumist, expect us to accept their moral reflections as 
exegesis? Of course, even a legend might shew the meaning 
the writer attached to a word; but the passage relied on does 
not bear out the assertion, that the Chaldee word khamar is 
applicable to unfermented grape-juice. It does not simply say 
that the angel brought the khamar, but that he prepared and 
brought it. Yes, that word prepared has been overlooked in 
the Commentary, and the commentators proceed in their argu- 
ment, as if the only action ascribed to the angel was that 
expressed by the word brought. As the legend says, that the 
angel prepared the khkamar from these pre-Adamic grapes, it 
affords no proof that this term, contrary to its etymology and 
use, was regarded by the Targumist as one of the names 
employed to designate the unfermented juice of the grape. 

As it is the word tirosh, and not the word yayin, that 
occurs in the blessing pronounced by Isaac upon his son Jacob, 
it is unnecessary formally to notice what our commentators 
have said, in this connection, on the import of that term. As 
already remarked, the question at issue does not depend upon 
the meaning of tirosh, or of any term save the term yuyin. 
It is worthy of note, however, that whilst Isaac bestows abund- 
ance of ¢tirosh upon Jacob, he gives none to Esau. Nor is it 
to be forgotten, that when Jacob himself, who was certainly 
in as good a position to judge of the spirit of his father’s 
benediction as the authors of this Commentary, came to per- 
form the same solemn act, he did not hesitate to include in 
the blessing pronounced on him, from whom the Messiah was 
to descend, the very yayin which we are asked to regard as 
the bane of society and the very symbol of the curse. 

As there is no mention of yayin in the dream of the chief 
butler, reference to it in this controversy may be omitted. It 
may, however, be remarked (1), That if the vine budded and 
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shot forth her blossoms, and the blossoms developed into clus- 
ters, and the clusters into ripe grapes, while the butler gazed 
upon them, it is but natural to infer that the ripe grapes when 
pressed into the cup, brought forth, not mere grape-juice, but 
yayin. For, if the processes of budding, blossoming, and ripen- 
ing of the grapes, described in the dream as immediately 
consecutive, do, in the sphere of the natural, occupy considerable 
periods of time, on what principle are we asked to step out of 
the sphere of the supernatural when we reach the action of 
the butler, and regard the part of the process conducted by 
him as if it were not embraced in the dream, and did not 
occupy an analogous period of time? There is no argu- 
ment available against the grapes instantly bringing forth 
yayin, which is not equally valid against the shoots instantly 
bringing forth flowers, or the flowers clusters, or the clusters 
ripe grapes. (2.) That even, on the assumption of the Commen- 
tary, the passage does not prove that yayin means grape-juice, 
for it designates the liquid pressed out by the butler by no 
name whatever. 

Commenting on that incident in which Joseph’s brethren 
“drank, and were merry with him,” our authors allege that 
yishieroo, rendered in the English version “were merry,” 
means “were well filled.” This they do, however, in opposi- 
tion to the Targums, the LXX, and the Vulgate, as cited by 
themselves. It is true that the verb shakar does not neces- 
sarily imply a drinking unto drunkenness. Its proper mean- 
ing is to drink unto cheerfulness. Had the design of the 
sacred writer been to express the idea of quantity, all that was 
needed was to add a word expressing that idea, to the verb 
shatha, already employed. This he has not done; but instead, 
has added a verb expressing an idea in harmony with the 
festivity of the occasion, which shatha would not express. It 
were a vulgar thing to say that they drank, and were well 
filled, or were filled to repletion—an idea utterly out of 
keeping with the refinement of the quas? regal state of their 
host; but it were in place for a host to cheer the hearts of his 
weary guests with wine, and certainly not unnatural for weary 
men to accept his hospitality. In view of the occasion, the 
consent of the versions, and the import of the Hebrew verb by 
which the drinking is described, we must conclude against the 
commentators, even when backed by the authority of Professor 
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Stuart, and accept the English version, “were merry,” as 
expressing the idea of the original. 

The significance of this incident, fairly interpreted is obvious. 
If ever there was a man who feared God and eschewed evil, 
that man was Joseph. And yet we find him, with no apparent 
seruple, giving a banquet to his brethren, and making their 
hearts glad, without for a moment entertaining the notion 
that he was thereby constituting himself a patron of drunken- 
ness. Joseph’s standard of hospitality and social ethics, was 
unquestionably very different from that laid down in this 
so-called Temperance Commentary. 

The blessing pronounced by Jacob on Judah is the next 
claiming our attention. It is as follows :—“ Binding his foal 
unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine, he 
washed his garments in yayin, and his clothes in the blood of 
the grape. His eyes shall be (chaklili) red with yayin, and 
his teeth white with milk.” The question is, “What does yayin 
mean in this passage?” The Commentary says it means the 
unfermented juice of the grape, and its chief argument is— 
that it is put in parallelism with the blood of the grape. 
This argument assumes that the blood of the grape means 
grape-juice, and is authoritatively refuted in Scripture ; for in 
the only other passage (Deut. xxxii. 14) in which the expres- 
sion, “ blood of the grape,” occurs, it is defined and explained 
as the equivalent of chemer, which, if we are not to set the 
dictionaries at defiance altogether, is an intoxicant. The Com- 
mentary alleges that “blood is a poetical name for juice, and 
is evidence of the ancient signification of yayin as the juice of 
the grape, prior to fermentation.” It is much more in harmony 
with poetry, and with the other passage referred to, to regard 
it as a poetical name for yayin. The Commentary confesses 
that the juice of grapes, whether they be white or purple, is 
colourless, but alleges that the similitude may be borne out 
by the skins of the purple sort dying the juice when trodden 
in the vat. This is substituting conjecture for the authori- 
tative teaching of the scripture itself, which settles the 
question by defining the “ blood of the grape” as chemer. 

As regards the action of washing his garments in the yayin, 
it must be borne in mind that we are dealing with poetry, 
and that we are not at liberty to treat it as prose. No man 
would think of washing his garments either in ywyin or grape- 
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juice. The idea is simply this, that wine would be as abun- 
dant as water. Of course the language is in the highest vein 
of Oriental imagery, and, if taken literally, becomes absurd. 

The expression, “his eyes shall be red with yayin,” the 
Commentary admits, teaches that the colour has some relation 
to wine, and that the internal evidence is in favour of a causal 
relation. So satisfied are the commentators with this view, 
that they discard the Vulgate interpretation—“ his eyes shall 
be more beautiful than wine”—given by Dr Lees in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia, and adopt in its stead a translation implying an 
external application of the yayin to the eyelids—* empurpled 
are his eyes with grape-juice.” 

Against all such ever-varying conjectural renderings, it is 
sufficient to set the fact, that the Hebrew word, chaklili (red), 
expresses not the idea of a reddening arising from an external 
application, but that arising from an internal participation of 
the yayin. The noun, chaklilooth (redness), occurs in Proverbs 
xxiii. 29, where there can be no doubt that it is represented 
as arising, not from the external, but the internal application 
of yayin; for the redness of the eyes is ascribed to the 
tarrying long at the wine, and not to the smearing of the 
eyes of the drunkard. 

The Commentary refers, in illustration of the same usus 
loquendi, to 2 Kings ix. 30, where Jezebel is said to have 
painted her face. Well, certainly, this is a strange way of 
illustrating the use of chaklili. How can reference to the act 
of Jezebel, which is expressed by the verb soom, “to give,” or 
“place,” illustrate the usage of chaklili, an adjective, descriptive 
of a condition arising from an act not expressed at all? Instead 
of seeking the import of chaklili in an entirely different word, 
why not go to the other instance, where the noun, chaklilooth, 
as we have seen, occurs, and be guided by it in the interpreta- 
tion of the adjective? What if Jezebel did paint her eyes by 
daubing them with a pigment? Does that prove that Judah 
made his eyes red by painting them with yayin? Are we to 
accept this recondite, far-fetched solution of the reddening, when 
we have one furnished to our hand by Solomon, who tells us 
that yayin abused, will avenge itself by making the eyes red ? 

In the Commentary of Keil and Delitzsch, Calvin is quoted : 


“ Assiduo autem largioreque illius potu rubedinem contracturi sint oculi” 
[and the comment runs]':—“ Of wine and milk, the most valuable produc- 
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tions of his land, he will have such a superabundance, that, as Jacob 
hyperbolically expresses it, he may wash his clothes in the blood of the 
grape, and enjoy them so plentifully, that his eyes shall be inflamed with 
wine, and his teeth become white with milk.” 


Before passing from this scripture, it may not be out of place 
to notice the concluding sentence of this comment, in which 
the commentators seem to give us their idea of the sufferings of 
Christ. Our Saviour’s life, according to these guides of Chris- 
tian thought, seems merely to supply “the ideal of suffering, 
yet triumphant, goodness.” This is what, we are told, the 
Targumists and the cultivated Jewish mind, could not of itself 
develop. It is rather unfortunate for this theory of Christ’s 
life, that Christ himself did not single out this alleged mis- 
apprehension as the sin of the Jews; but, on the contrary, 
condemned them for not believing on Him as the Son of God. 
This ideal described in the comment, which the cultivated 
Jewish mind could not develop, is the one which Socinians 
and Humanitarians have developed, and which these com- 
mentators appear to have here substituted for the scripture doc- 
trine of Christ’s substitutionary, all-atoning sacrifice. Whether 
it is wise to accept the criticisms of these men, and recommend 
their Commentary to our people, would certainly seem to be 
questionable. Those who read it, and accept either its theo- 
logy or its exegetical principles, cannot long remain very 
strongly attached to the faith of the gospel. 

THE PassoveR.—Although the word yayin does not occur 
in connection with this institution, it is nevertheless necessary 
to examine the ordinances given in regard to it, inasmuch as 
it is so intimately associated with the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, and because of the sweeping conclusions which our 
opponents have drawn from some of the terms employed by 
Moses in his instructions respecting the observance of it. 

Of the terms, seor, matzoth, chamatz, and machmetzeth, 
the term, matzoth (unleavened loaves or cakes), describes 
what was to be eaten, whilst the other terms designate 
what was to be excluded. With regard to the first of 
these terms, seor, there is no room for controversy. Seor 
is one element of the ferment used by bakers, and con- 
sists of old leavened dough, which is used in raising the 
sponge, or batch of new dough, prior to the ovening. Dough, 
per se, however long it may be kept, is not baker's ferment 
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until it is mixed with chamatz. When the baker has com- 
bined the seor with the chaméatz, he is ready to set the sponge, 
and the sponge consists of fresh flour reduced to a pulp 
by mixture with the liquid compounded of the seor and the 
chamatz. As the chamdatz is the chief instrument in the 
working of the sponge, and as it is through its agency the in- 
elastic mass of dough is raised and rendered fit for use, the term 
machmetzeth is employed to designate the bread thus produced, 
to distinguish it from matzoth, bread or cakes, produced inde- 
pendently of it. 

Now, had the authors of this Commentary carried out their 
rationalism so far as to consult a baker on this point, they had 
not ventured to base an argument against the use of yayin in 
the Passover on the prohibition of chamédtz, and everything 
machmetzeth. The prohibition, interpreted in accordance with 
the well-known facts just mentioned, can only be regarded as 
applying to bread. No bread, save unleavened bread, was to 
be eaten, and in order to secure this end, seor and chaméatz, the 
two ingredients employed in the ordinary preparation of bread, 
were placed under the ban of a divine prohibition. In confir- 
mation of our warrant for this restriction of chamatz to bread, 
the reader is referred to the law of the meat-offering (Lev. ii. 
11): “No meat-offering which ye shall bring unto the Lord 
shall be made with leaven (chamdiz).” Now, the meat-effering 
consisted of fine flour mingled with oil, usually made into cakes 
or wafers. These must always be unleavened. The fact, then, 
is simply this: that the law in regard to this element of the 
Passover feast was’ just the law which ruled the same element 
throughout the whole subsequent Mosaic legislation, and can- 
not, with any show of fair interpretation, be represented as 
excluding anything, save bread prepared with chaméatz, and 
most appropriately deseribed by the term, machmetzeth. 

The bearing of the establishment of this point upon the 
question, whether “wine,” the fermented juice of the grape, 
was used in the Passover, and afterwards in the Supper, is 
obvious. This established, they are bereft of what is, in fact, 
their chief argument against the use of a fermented liquor in 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper. The exclusion of all 
machmetzeth, let it be remembered, was simply the exclu- 
sion of all leavened bread, and had no reference whatever to 
wine. That wine was not thereby excluded, is obvious from 
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the fact, that, under the law, the meat-offering of unleavened 
bread, from which chaméatz was excluded, was offered in 
company with a drink-offering of yayin. (See Numb. xv.) 
As confirmatory of this view of the comprehension of the 
terms leaven and machmetzeth, reference may be made to the 
sphere or territory from which the prohibited articles were by 
the law proscribed. In Exod. xii. 15, 19, leaven, seor, is to be 
put away from their houses, and chamatz and machmetzeth 
ate not to be seen or found in their houses. In these passages 
the sphere of the prohibition is designated by the term bayith, 
a house, and by the term gebul, a territory, terminus, finis, 
limes, spatium finibus suis cireumscriptum (Gen. x. 19; 
Exod. x. 14, 19 ; Deut. xix. 14, xxvii. 17; Prov. xxii. 28; Judg. 
xi. 18; Psa. civ. 9).! In dealing with the latter term, gebul, our 
translators say that it means “accustomed places, such as 
dwelling-houses, cellars, &c.,” and do not give the LXX or the 
Vulgate translations. This is as singular as it is unauthorita- 
tive; for the word does not admit of such a rendering, meaning, 
as it does, a measure by which measurers measure land, or the 
bounds themselves of the measured territory, or the region cir- 
cumscribed by certain limits. The LXX equivalents, as given 
by First, are éyov, yetoos, Pdou, x?-qz0vomia, wegiSoros, sHyus, 773 
and, in the Talmud, the term is put for the whole land of Israel 
which is outside Jerusalem. In the passage (Exod. xiii. '7) the 
LXX reads, év e&ior rots égiog oov, in all thy coasts ; the Vulgate, in 
cunctis finibus tuis ; and Rabbi Leeser, in all thy boundaries. 
Fairly interpreted, then, the proscription of chamatz and seor 
was absolute. Nothing made from seor, and nothing which 
proceeded from chandiz, was to be eaten, or even seen in the 
land during the days of the feast. This, of course, is con- 
clusive against that theory which regards tie proscription as 
including yayin ; for if ywyin was to be banished from the 
land during the feast, it is manifest that, so far as Israel was 
concerned, there was an end to the use of yayin for that 
season. Seor, or chamatz, might be destroyed without any 
such absolute deprivation, for both could be reproduced from 
existing materials; but once yayin was banished, there could 
be no fresh supply until the following vintage. The interpre- 
tation, therefore, which represents chamdtz and machmetzeth 


' On seor and gebul, see Zaphnath-Paaneah, a very able Competitive Prize 
Essay, by William Killoch, a journeyman baker, Londonderry. 
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as including yayin, is inadmissible ; and the argument against 
the use of the fermented juice of the grape as one of the 
elements in the Lord’s Supper, based upon the assumption 
that the exclusion of leaven involved the exclusion of yayin, 
falls to the ground.' 

The law of the Nazarite (Numb. vi. 8), as usually interpreted, 
by excluding yayin and shaykar, excludes intoxicating drinks. 
Our commentators, however, go beyond, and find a prohibition 
in the clauses, chometz of yayin, and chometz of shaykar. 
It is true the dictionaries, the Targum of Onkelos, the LXX, 
and the Vulgate, are all against them; but what of that ? 
Dr A. Clarke is with them; and with such high critical 
authority they are irresistible. 

On the law of the Nazarite it may be remarked, 1. That he 
was not the model Israelite. 2. That as there are rules given 
for his separation, so also are there rules for his return to the 
normal life of his brethren. 3, That among these was the 
liberty of drinking yayin. 4. That whilst he was at liberty, 
after his return, to drink or not, as he might list, he was not 
at liberty to decline the presentation of yayin before the Lord 
with his sin-offering, with his burnt-offering, and with his 
peace-offering. 

The incident of the spies and the grapes (Numb. xiii. 17-24) 
proves that the fruit of the vine formed, in the estimate of an 
Israelite, one of the chief blessings of the land. In their re- 
marks on the Drink-offering (Numb. xv. 5-10), it is admitted 
by the commentators that, in each verse, the Hebrew word 
for wine is yayin, and that it is rendered in the LXX by 
oinos, and in the Vulgate by vinuwm. From the fact that 
tirosh, in Numb. xviii. 12, is grouped with yitzhar and with 
dagan, it is assumed that it is a solid. Now, it is admitted 

that tivosh and yitzhar are frequently grouped together, but 
it is not conceded that they are grouped for the reason 
alleged. The key to this grouping, if we are to credit Gesenius 
and Fiirst, is to be found in the fact, that tirosh is the new 


1 For an exegesis of chamdtz by seor, see Lev. ii. 12. ‘‘ No meat-offering 
which ye shall bring unto the Lord shall be made with leaven (chamdtz) : for 
ye shall burn no leaven (seor) nor any honey, in any offering of it made by 
fire unto the Lord.” This, of course assigning, as it does, as a reason for not 
using chamdtz, that no offering of seor was to be made, connects, exegetically, 
chamdatz with seor, and both, therefore, with the preparation of bread. 
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wine, as yitzhur is the fresh oil. In like manner shemen is 
grouped with yayin, not because they are liquids, but liquids 
of some standing. They say that their view is confirmed by 
the expression, first-fruits. This, however, but confirms the 
common interpretation, as it gives a reason for designating 
the wine by ¢irosh, and the oil by yitzhar. The things to be 
offered were to be the first as well as the best of their kind; 
and as the Hebrew term for new wine was tirosh, and the 
term for fresh oil, yitzhar, it was natural and necessary that 
these should be the terms employed. They admit that the 
Versions are against them, and acknowledge that the Tar- 
gumists teach the common doctrine, but tell us that this merely 
shews that the Jews of the captivity seem to have lost the 
true and certain sense of the words tirosh and yitzhar! These 
meu know Hebrew better than the Targumists ! 

Verses 27-30 are conclusive on the subject of tithing. A 
question has been raised as to what was tithed—whether the 
grapes or the wine. Now these verses teach that the Levites 
were to offer a tithe of the tithes, and it is added, that this 
was to be accepted as though it were the corn of the threshing- 
floor, and the fulness of the wine-press, or, more properly, of 
the wine-vat. This proves—1. That the Levites had no thresh- 
ing-floors or wine-vats. 2. That it was the product of these, 
and not the raw material, that was offered. 3. That such was 
the law for Israel as well as for the Levites. It is worthy of 
note that the commentators have not one word to say about 
this law of the tithing. They certainly should have tried to 
reconcile it with their theory of tvrosh, which depends for 
support in part, as some allege, on the assumption that nothing 
but solids could be tithed.’. In Numb. xxviii. 7, the drink- 
offering enjoined is to be of shaykar. The commentators 
are equal to the emergency, for they contend that “ shaykar 
may be here taken, in its most comprehensive sense, as 
including all sweet drinks, even including yayin in its sweet 
condition.” Well, of course, if shaykar be so comprehensive, 
one may make it include any sweet drink ; but if shaykar in- 
variably means, as the Lexicons say, an intoxicating drink, 
then the comment is but a device to reconcile a theory with a 
passage which subverts it. 

It is argued, from the verb asaph (Deut. xi. 14), that tirosh 


* See Deut. xv. 14, on floor and wine-press. 
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and yitzhar must be solid fruits of the earth, although the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, the Targums, and the Syriac and Arabic, are 
against such inference ; and notwithstanding the fact that asaph 
is applied to the gathering of yayin (Isaiah Ixii. 8, 9). The 
same triad, dagan, tivosh, yitzhar, occurs in Deut. xii. 17, but it 
is to be observed that the context shews that they receive 
these names because they are first-fruits of the land, as rendered 
fitfor use. With this agree the Versions. The argument from 
akal is vain, and the principle of it holds good in no language. 
The same triad occurs in chapter xiv. 23, but, as usual, with 
evidence that the terms employed designate first-fruits. The 
Septuagint and the Vulgate are against the commentators. 
After acknowledging that the LXX gives oinos, they add, “ The 
Vulgate follows with its vinum.” Yes; and with its vim, as 
this remark shews. Yayin and shaykar, as the twenty-sixth 
verse proves, are to be used before the Lord in the place where 
He had chosen to place His name. The Versions, without 
exception, are against the commentators; but they try to 
modify their testimony by turning shaykar into sweet drink. 
This they regard as one of the texts of permission which the 
human mind is ever prone to turn into license. They might 
have added—and which ascetics are ever prone to take 
liberties with, by taking away the liberty which such texts 
authoritatively proclaim. In dealing with the argument 
furnished by this passage, for the use of intoxicating drink 
in religious festivals, one of the positions taken by the com- 
mentators is, that the permission of a thing does not imply 
approval; and one of the instances given is polygamy. Now, 
polygamy was not sanctioned as wine was, which was not 
only permitted, but commanded, and that in connection with 
the central ordinance of sacrifice. Deut. xvi. 13 is important, 
from the light it sheds upon asaph, to gather, and upon 
the state of the first-fruits, usually designated by dagan 
and tirosh. As the gathering was to be from the wine- 
press or vat, as well as from the threshing-floor, it is clear 
that at least some of the articles gathered were not solids. 
In Deut. xviii. 4, dagan, tivosh, and yitzhar, occur again in a 
connection proving them to designate the fresh products of their 
kind. Septuagint and Vulgate give—the former sitow, oinow, 
elaiou, and the latter frumenti, vini, olei. On Deut. xxix. 6, 
“Ye have not eaten bread, neither have ye drunk wine 
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(yayin) or strong drink (shaykar), that ye might know that 
I am the Lord your God,” the comment is : 

“From this we learn, that during their desert journeyings of forty 
years, the people of Israel abstained from al/ kinds of yayin and shaykar, 
unfermented and fermented, innoceut and inebriating. Hence those ‘do 
greatly err, not knowing the scriptures,’ who either deride abstinence as 
a novelty, or condemn it as an impracticable or dangerous habit of life.” 

On this comment it may be remarked that the desert life 
was not to be the rule in either meat or drink. There was 
abstinence from (lechem) bread as well as from yayin and 
shaykar. And, besides, they got no change of raiment, either | 
clothes or shoes. The means of subsistence were altogether 
supernatural, and were designed to instruct Israel in the 
knowledge of the Lord their God. Instead, therefore, of justi- 
fying any argument from such abstinence in favour of total 
abstinence, as the rule of scripture in all states of society, the 
facts warrant the contrary ; for, as even the commentators are 
forced to admit, the yayin and shaykar include intoxicating 
drinks, it is manifest that abstinence from them was no more 
the law for Israel than abstinence from bread, as may be seen 
by reference to the song (xxxii. 14), in which chemer is classed 
with wheat, &c., as evidence of the goodness of God to Israel. 

The case of Samson (Judg. xiii. 2-25) is cited as a proof 
that yayin and shaykar, &c., injure the constitution. This 
inference is as unwarrantable as it is suicidal; for the pro- 
hibition (ver. 14) embraced not only these, but anything that 
cometh of the vine. Now our instructors in this Commen- 
tary eulogise the pure blood of the grape, by which they 
mean grape-juice, as most nutritive. Surely the argument for 
prohibition, if good to prove yayin, &c., injurious, must be of 
equal force against grape-juice, grapes, or raisins. What, then, 
becomes of the scriptural doctrine, that the vine is a blessing ? 
From Ruth ii. 8, 9, 14, the commentators infer the superiority 
of water to English beer or cider. The same passage on the 
principle assumed, would prove the superiority of (chometz), 
vinegar, to beer, and the superiority of (kalc), parched corn, to 
bread or beef. 

A eulogy on abstinence is based upon Hannah’s disclaimer 
(1 Samuel i.), but it is sufficient to reply, that the disclaimer, 
if interpreted in conformity with the seventh and eighth verses, 
embraces abstinence from food of all kinds. The passage 
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proves nothing, save what this Commentary denies, viz., that 
yayin is an intoxicating drink, whilst the chapter proves that 
it was used in sacrifice. It is somewhat significant that our 
commentators make no remark on the fact, that a navel of this 
yayin was offered to the Lord (ver. 24). They admit that the 
bottle of yayin was an offering, but say not one word of its 
qualities! Did they feel that the evidence of its identity with 
the yayin of ver. 14 was too strong to be invalidated by any 
general reference to genuine grape-juice ? 

Equally significant is their silence in reference to the yayin 
carried to Bethel by the men whom Saul met, after his depar- 
ture from Samuel (chap. x. 8), and to the nodh of yayin sent 
by Jesse to the camp to Saul (chap. xvi. 20). In all these 
passages the LXX give oinos, and the Vulgate vinum. 

The history of Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 11, 18, 36-38) furnishes 
indubitable proof of the ordinary meaning of yayin, of shakar, 
and of the expression, lav tov, when connected with drinking ; 
and, besides, proves that David, the Lord’s anointed, did not 
regard it as sinful to drink yayin. On these points the Com- 
mentary has no remark ; and the commentators satisfy them- 
selves with one or two observations:—(1.) That the phrase, “the 
wine had gone out of him,” is in harmony with recent scientific 
discoveries. (2.) That the phrase employed by the LXX, 
“When Nabal had become sober from the wine ”—‘“hds exemépsen 
apo tow oinou, Nabal”—literally signifies, “becoming as an 
abstainer.” (3.) That Nabal had indulged his natural tempera- 
ment until his nervous system was too enfeebled to recover 
from the shock it received on the discovery of the peril to which 
his folly had exposed him. It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that these remarks do not prove that yayin is unfermented 
grape-juice, or that shakar does not signify to be drunk, or 
that /av tov does not imply the merriness of drunkenness. 

“ David (vayshakk’rayhoo) made him drunk” (2 Sam. xi. 
13). Here the Commentary tries to soften down shakar into 
satiate with shaykar, but without warrant. The LXX render 
the Hebrew by éuéévecv, and the Vulgate by inebriavit. This 
passage is of importance, from the light it sheds upon the 
meaning of shakar. It is just as manifest that David made 
Uriah drink, with the design of making him drunk, as it is 
that Noah was drunk. The Commentary says that the drink 
was shaykar ; but this is sheer assumption. Noah drank of 
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yayin (vayishkar), and was drunken. Does it follow that the 
yayin was changed into shaykar by the drinking ? 

“ When Ammow’s heart is merry with yayin” (chap. xiii. 
28), ktov lav Ammon bayyayin. This passage furnishes 
additional proof that the phrase, tov lav, when connected 
with drinking, conveys the idea of exhilaration of mind arising 
from the free use of intoxicating drink, and may be also cited 
to prove that yayim would intoxicate. In fact the commen- 
tators admit the latter, for they use the phrase, “given to 
wine,” to express their estimate of Ammon’s character. If 
yayin did not mean the fermented juice of the grape, this 
expression would not convey the idea they intend, except they 
mean to say that grape-juice, freshly expressed, when freely 
indulged in, naturally leads to licentiousness. If so, we reply, 
on their own shewing, all men should, guoad grapes, become 
Nazarites; and there should, on their theory, be a society 
formed to pledge men against touching, tasting, or handling 
anything that cometh of the vine. 

But it is time to forbear. The foregoing references are 
sufficient to enable the reader to judge of the merits of this 
so-called Temperance Commentary. The authors had a diffi- 
cult task to perform, and have manifested considerable zeal 
and scholarship in their attempt to accomplish it. But it is 
hard to achieve the impossible. Wellington had failed at 
Waterloo had his officers turned traitors,and his men deserted 

‘to the French. The commentators have brought into the 
field a great array of versions, and have summoned to their 
aid Targumists and other linguists, both Jewish and Christian ; 
but once on the arena, these authorities have, almost invariably, 
borne testimony against them. It is certainly sad to follow 
these gentlemen throughout this hopeless struggle, and witness 
such treatment of the word of God. The Commentary is 
simply an elaborate impeachment of the morality of the Bible, 
based ultimately on the authority of a few men of science, 
whose testimony could be easily neutralised by counter- 
testimony borne by others. 

The following excellent summary of the teaching of the 
Bible on this subject, from the pen of the eminent Temperance 
Reformer, quoted at the outset, will form a fitting close to 
this review. In a tract, adopted and republished by the 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCV. D 
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British and Foreign Temperance Society, Dr Edgar gives the 
following synopsis of the testimony of the Old and New 
Testaments respecting intoxicating liquors : 


“1, Fermented liquor, and therefore intoxicating, was used as a 
customary beverage among the Jews, by the righteous and by the 
wicked. 

“2. Fermented liquor, for customary use, was esteemed by the holiest 
men a special blessing. 

“3. Fermented liquor was commanded by God to be offered to Him 
in religious service. 

“4, Though God, in peculiar circumstances, commanded certain per- 
sons to abstain, not from fermented liquor merely, but from everything 
which the vine produces, yet the use of fermented liquor as an article of 
diet and refreshment had His full approbation and sanction. 

“5, Jesus Christ, when on earth, Himself used fermented liquor, and 
created it for the use of others. 

“6, Jesus appointed fermented liquor to be drunk in the Eucharist, 
as a suitable emblem of His atoning blood. 

“7, Though prophets and apostles, and Christ Himself, were fully 
aware of the enormous and multiplied evils arising out of excess in the 
use of fermented liquor, yet none of them ever pronounced the use of it 
sinful, or proposed its utter extermination as the means of preventing or 
curing drunkenness ; but, on the contrary, they drew a clearly-defined 
line of distinction between the lawful use of such liquor and guilty 
excess. Their denunciations were hurled against drunkenness, arising 
from the abuse of that which might be lawfully used. 

“8. But, notwithstanding all this, it is also the doctrine of scripture, 
not only that there is nothing wrong in abstaining, on proper principles, 
from fermented liquor as an ordinary beverage, but that circumstances 
may arise when, in the exercise of Christian charity, and in obedience to © 
expediency, such abstinence may be commendable and right. 

“These truths,” continues Dr Edgar, “commended themselves to 
unanimous approval till three or four years since, when a few persons, 
dissatisfied with the sound principles of temperance societies, or ignorant 
of them, imagined that they had found the grand reformer of the world in 
the convincing argument, that if no man drinks, no man will become 
drunken ; and that, therefore, no man should drink! 

“To add strength to this noble effort of reason, they made another 
grand discovery—That, as alcohol is poison, therefore it is immoral to 
use anything which contains it, no matter how diluted or modified. In 
the midst of their triumph, on account of these immortalising discoveries, 
the Spirit of Inspiration met them, and held up right before them the 
open pages of Eternal Truth. What could they do? They had made 
the discovery that any use of intoxicating liquor is a sin against our 
physical nature, an injury to our corporeal and mental constitution, and 
therefore it is impossible that such a poison can receive any countenance 
from a revelation coming from God. Well, but in spite of them, the 
revelation which all Christendom acknowledges to have come from God, 
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does give it countenance—most favourable countenance. What could be 
done? All stood aghast ; till at length one or two linguists among them 
said, ‘Let us look at the original—remembering that our version was 
made in an ignorant age—and in as far as it is the work of uninspired 
men, it has no authority.’* That they should consult the original I most 
heartily agree ; but I most unequivocally condemn their consulting 
either the original ora translation to put the truth of God to the torture, 
for the purpose of forcing it to speak what pleases them. This is the 
quintessence of infidelity—proud infidelity, which raises up its own 
empty castle of impiety and falsehood, and then refuses to receive a 
revelation which would lay that castle in ruin. To rebuke and counteract, 
as far as in me lies, that proud infidel spirit which would compel the 
Bible to support falsehood, or be silent, I come before you now, as well 
as to give a warning of the error which, from the platform and the press, 
is now in circulation ; and to maintain the temperance reformation on 
the scriptural basis, on which alone it can stand, and where alone it can 
prosper. So long as it continues to promote its great object by scriptural 
means it must prosper—God has said it ; but if ever it should attempt 
to succeed by anti-scriptural means, from that moment its doom is 
sealed, and instead of being nurtured and extended by a kind Providence 
it will be swept from the earth with the besom of destruction.” 


The accuracy of the foregoing summary is beyond intelligent 
challenge. It is borne out, not only by what our English 
Bible teaches, but by the testimony of the Hebrew and Greek 
originals, as attested by the ripest scholarship of Christendom, 
and shall abide as a fair statement of the teaching of the word 
of God respecting intoxicating liquor, when the “ empty 
castles” denounced by Dr Edgar, of which this Commentary 
is but one specimen, shall have met the doom their presump- 
tuous builders have so daringly provoked. 

Rosert Warts. 


Art. III.—The Spirits in Prison and the Sons of God? 
(1 Pet. iii. 18-20, and Gen. vi.) 


(eR Authorised English Version of the celebrated passage 
in 1 Pet. iii, 18-20 is faulty in several particulars. In 
ver. 18, in the phrase, “Christ hath once suffered for sins,” 


' Teetotal Guardian. 
? Part of this Article appeared in the Journal of Sacred Literature for April 
1866, and was republished by me in a somewhat revised form, as in the 
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the more correct reading is perhaps that of the Sinaitic and 
Alexandrian MSS., which has been adopted by Tischendorf— 
viz., “ Christ hath once died for sins.” In ver. 20, the reading 
“once,” in the sentence, “when once the long-suffering of 
God,” &c., has arisen probably, as the same scholar notes, from 
a mere conjecture of Erasmus, and is destitute of any MS. 
authority. But these points, if they stood alone, would but 
little affect the general sense of the passage. 

A serious error, however, does occur in the rendering of ver. 
18. The phrase, “ put to death in the flesh,” must signify 
put to death in the body—that is, as regards the earthly side 
of His being ; and the antithetical phrase, Zworom3e¢ d¢ cvevwars 
(which corresponds to the previous SavarwSa¢ wev cagus), Must 
therefore be translated “ quickened in the spirit ”—that is, as 
regards His spirit (the svevwa of our blessed Lord). There is 
no reference to the Holy Spirit, the third person of the 
Trinity (which our Authorized Version considers to be meant 
by that term). On the antithetical expressions, cagxé and 
aveiwari, We will remark by-and-bye. 

The reference to the Holy Spirit cannot be upheld, even 
were it possible to defend the reading of the Textus Receptus 
with the article (rw aveywer:), which is found in very few of 
the cursive, and in none of the uncial, MSS. But it may be 
fairly doubted whether the translation of our Authorised 
Version merits Dean Alford’s sweeping condemnation as one 
in defiance of all grammar, although the manifest antithesis 
between the two clauses clearly proves that the «vue spoken 
of is that of our Lord. 

But if the spirit referred to in ver. 18 must be regarded as 
an integral part of Christ’s nature, the relative pronoun (év ¥) 
at the beginning of ver. 19 must likewise refer to the same, 
signifying “in which spirit.” Such translations as “where- 
fore,” “through which,” “at which time,” though more or 
less defensible, may be fairly set aside. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to note carefully 
the context in which our passage occurs. 

The design of the apostle in the context was to stir up 


Appendix to my Fatherhood of God (T. & T. Clark, 1867). I have found it 
necessary to alter my opinion on several critical points there referred to. 
The greater part of this Article is quite new, and expresses my views after 
mature consideration, 
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Christians to the exercise of patience, and the cultivation of 
holiness of life, notwithstanding the various trials which they 
experienced from the persecution of the heathen. He bids 
them remember that it is better to suffer, if we are called 
thereto by God’s providence, for well-doing than for evil- 
doing. Under such persecutions, the example of our Lord 
and Master may well console and cheer the believer. For 
He is not only our propitiation, but also our example (chap. 
ii. 21). “Because Christ once died for sins, for us (the 
Sinaitic MS. adds the latter words); a just one for unjust 
persons, put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the 
spirit.” If, then, His people are called to suffer unjustly, as 
He was, and are put to death in the flesh, they also may 
expect to be quickened, or made alive, as He was, in the 
higher part of their nature. 

To this great example of suffering love and patient endur- 
ance of undeserved wrong, another similar instance is added. 
To those spirits, who, for their disobedience and hardness of 
heart, are now in the prison of Gehenna, Christ once went in 
spirit, and proclaimed to them the riches of His grace. To 
them also He had once exhibited His marvellous long-suffer- 
ing. He went to them in the days of Noah, when the ark 
was a-preparing. Then, in consequence of that preaching of 
Christ in spirit, eight souls were saved in the ark, which He 
had commanded to be made. The blind wilfulness of the 
others proved their own destruction. Even so now baptism 
into Christ doth save us—that true union with Him by faith ; 
not the mere partaking of the external rite, but the inner 
power of a holy profession, which is symbolised thereby. 
Christ, as the resurrection and the life, gives life and power 
to those who receive Him by faith, by which energy they can 
“in all things be more than conquerors.” Wherefore His 
people may well be willing for a season here to buckle on 
their armour, and gird up themselves to a bold resolve to 
suffer for Christ in the flesh, following His example, and know- 
ing, in the language of St Paul, “if so be that we suffer with 
Him, that we may also be glorified together” (Rom. viii. 17). 

Roman Catholic theologians often cite this passage of St 
Peter in defence of their doctrines either of Purgatory or of 
Limbus Patrum. But the “ prison” here cannot, consistently 
with Romish doctrine, be held to mean purgatory. Purgatory, 
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according to the Council of Trent, is supposed to be a place 
where “the souls of just men are cleansed by a temporary 
punishment, in order that they may be admitted into their 
eternal home, ‘into which nothing defiled entereth.”” But 
the antediluvian sinners referred to in this passage were not 
just men defiled by sins of weakness or ignorance, but obsti- 
nate and hardened sinners, cut off in what would be styled, in 
Romish phraseology, “mortal sin.” Of such sinners, and of 
them only, does the passage speak when it says, “Christ 
preached to the spirits in prison.” 

Nor can the prison be the Limbus Patrwm, so often spoken 
of by the same theologians. The catechism of the Council of 
Trent (i. 6) informs us that the souls of the righteous who 
died before Christ, were confined in that locality until Christ 
died on the cross, and descending into Hades, released them 
from their imprisonment. But the antediluvians, who were 
disobedient in the days of Noah, when the long-suffering of 
God waited for them, were not Old Testament saints, but 
sinners of the darkest dye. And the Tridentine Catechism, 
while laying down the dogma of the church concerning the 
Limbus Patrwm, acts wisely in abstaining from all attempts 
to adduce scriptural authority in support of that dogma. 

Nor can guaaxy be here translated watch or safe keeping, as 
if the fact alone of the safe custody of the souls was referred 
to. No doubt this rendering has been adopted by scholars of 
note, as Schott and Wiesinger among the Germans, and 
Bishop Horsley and Bishop Harold Browne among the 
English divines. But the word indicates, as Huther, in 
Meyer's Commentary, remarks (a scholar whose views on 
the whole passage by no means coincide with our own), 
that, according the constant use of the New Testament, 
nothing else than a locality or place can be meant. The 
gvAax, or prison in the other world, is nothing else than the 
prison of the lost, or Gehenna (see Rev, xx. 7; 2 Pet. ii. 2; 
Jude 6). For however the popular Romish controversialist 
may choose to press Matt. v. 25 as a proof of his side in 
favour of the possibility of purgatory being so termed, no 
one instructed in the scripture can for a moment uphold 
such an interpretation of that passage. 

With as little right can the passage be cited in support of 
the Lutheran doctrine, respecting the descent into hades, as 
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set forth in the first and second part of the Formula Con- 
cordie. It is there stated that there was much difference 
of opinion among the theologians who professed the Augsburg 
Confession, how, or in what manner, and at what time, 
Christ descended into hell. Nothing was decided in the first 
part regarding the various opinions referred to. The For- 
mula only stated that the article is one which cannot be 
comprehended by our senses or reason, but must be accepted 
by faith alone. It recommended, therefore, that there should 
be no discussion about the question, but that the article itself 
should be believed and taught as simply as possible. In the 
second part it is more distinctly laid down :—* We, therefore, 
believe simply that Christ in His whole person, God and man, 
after His burial, descended into hell, vanquished Satan, over- 
turned the power of hell, and took away from the devil all 
strength and power.” But nothing is stated in any of the 
symbolical books of the Lutheran Church as to the mode in 
which Christ accomplished this result. 

The divines of the Lutheran Church were naturally not 
content with so general a statement, which, general as it was, 
contained in it the seeds of some strange doctrines. Thought 
can never be long restrained by such recommendations as 
those urged in the Formula. It became usual for Lutheran 
divines to adduce the passage in Peter, not merely as referring 
to the fact of the descensus, but as teaching that that descent 
was followed by a concio damnatoria, or proclaiming of judg- 
ment by our Lord to the lost spirits in hell. Other theo- 
logians were gradually led, in the very teeth of their Symbolical 
Books (as some of our English divines are being led in our own 
day), to maintain that St Peter referred to a preaching of the 
gospel to the dead in general by the disembodied or the 
glorified Redeemer. 

We have not space here to give a sketch of the opinions of the 
Reformers and of their followers on this passage, or to point out 
the fluctuation in their opinions at various times, even in the 
case of the great reformer, Luther, himself.' It is, however, of 

’ A reference was made to this passage in the Articles of the Church of 
England, published in King Edward the Sixth’s reign, which has most 
happily been omitted in the present Thirty-nine Articles, namely, ‘‘ That the 
body of Christ lay in the grave till His resurrection: but His spirit, which 
He gave up, was with the spirits which were detained in prison, or in hell, 
and preached to them, as the place in St Peter testifieth.” 
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importance to note, that x724ese~, when used absolutely, is 
always used in the sense of the preaching of grace and mercy. 
That word, indeed, as Von Zezschwitz notes,’ signifies properly 
the preaching of God’s kingdom, and hence may be, and is, 
used (as in the case of John the Baptist’s and our Lord’s 
preaching) of a preaching in which warnings of judgment and 
offers of grace are commingled. But, though the word is often 
used absolutely to indicate a simple preaching of grace, it is 
never thus used of a simple announcement of judgment. 
Therefore it cannot consistently, with its uniform use in the 
Bible, be taken here to indicate a concio damnatoria. 

Another view of this passage has been proposed, which has 
had defenders almost in every time,’ and which Alford con- 
siders to be its only possible meaning. It is, “ that our Lord 
in His disembodied state did go to the place of detention of 
departed spirits, and did there announce His work of redemp- 
tion—preach salvation, in fact, to the disembodied spirits of 
those who refused to obey the voice of God when the judg- 
ment of the flood was hanging over them.” 

Bishop Horsley is one of the most noted of the English 
theologians who has adopted this view. He admits that “the 
great difficulty in the description of the souls to whom this 
preaching for this purpose was addressed, is this: that they 
were the souls of some of the antediluvian race.” Yet he 
proceeds to say : 


“ Not that it at all startles me to find antediluvian souls in safe keep- 





* Petri Apostoli de Christi ad inferos descensu sententia ex loco nobilissimo 
1 Ep. iii. 19 eruta exacta ad Epistole argumentum. Dissertatio exegetica 
dogmatica, Scripsit C. A. G. de Zezschwitz. Lipsix : Doerffling et Franke. 
1857. 

* Dean Alford asserts that this is the view of the great majority of com- 
mentators —ancient and modern. It may be so; but it must not be forgotten 
that the ancient commentators consist chiefly of the Fathers, whose minds 
were warped by superstitious fancies of every kind, and whose judgment is 
consequently of little value in such a question. The modern commentators 
referred to consist principally of those orthodox German theologians, who 
have felt themselves bound, as far as possible, to defend the opinions of their 
Church, by which an unnecessary mystery has been thrown over the simple 
article of Christ’s descent into the realms of the dead. Most of the rational- 
istic commentators, too, adopt the same view of the passage, from a too 
evident desire to graft upon Scripture notions which seem, at least at first 
sight, to partake of the spirit of the legends of the middle ages. The 
majority, however, of orthodox Protestant divines since the Reformation (the 
Lutherans in general being excepted), have rejected this interpretation, and 
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ing for final salvation. On the contrary, I should find it very difficult 
to believe (unless I read it somewhere in the Bible), that of the millions’ 
that perished in the general deluge, all died hardened in impenitence 
and unbelief ; insomuch that not one of that race could be an object of 
future mercy, beside the eight persons who were miraculously saved in 
the ark, for the purpose of repeopling the depopulated earth. . . . But 
the great difficulty, of which, perhaps, I may be unable to give any 
adequate solution, is this: For what reason should the proclamation of 
the finishing of the great work of redemption be addressed exclusively 
to the souls of these antediluvian penitents? Were not the souls of the 
penitents of later ages equally interested in the joyful tidings? To this 
I can only answer, that I think I have observed in some parts of 
scripture an anxiety—if the expression may be allowed—of the sacred 
writers to convey distinct intimations, that the antediluvian race is not 
uninterested in the redemption and the final retribution. It is for this 
purpose, as I conceive, that, in the description of the general resurrec- 
tion in the visions of the Apocalypse, it is mentioned, with a peculiar 
emphasis, that the ‘sEa gave up the dead that were in it;’ which I 
cannot be content to understand of the few persons, few in comparison 
of the total of mankind, lost at different times by shipwreck ; a poor 
circumstance to find a place in the midst of the magnificent images 
which surround it; but of the myriads who perished in the general 
deluge, and found their tomb in the waters of the raging ocean.” # 

We cannot but regard Bishop Horsley’s solution of the 
difficulty as eminently unsatisfactory. His objection to the 
common opinion, that the antediluvian sinners were finally 
lost, is the same which has ever been brought against any 
general condemnation of the wicked at all. Bishop Horsley, 
however, is so far to be commended, that he does not strain 
the text beyond its plain statement. Whatever was intended 
to be conveyed thereby, the preaching of Christ in the text is 
limited to the antediluvian transgressors, and to such Horsley 
the asserted consensus of the others disappear when we examine in detail 
their several interpretations of the passage. The view here advocated has 
been also, with some slight modifications, defended by some eminent scholars 
among the Lutherans, as Hofmann in his Schriftbeweis, though, on the other 
hand, scholars of the Reformed Church, like Ebrard, Giider, and Lange, 
have upheld the other view. Among recent monographs on this passage, the 
most able, perhaps, are those of Prof. Dr Schweizer, Hinabgefahren zur Hélle 
als Mythus ohne biblische Begriindung durch Auslegung der Stelle, 1 Pet. 
iii. 17-22, nachgewiesen (Ziirich, Schulthess, 1868), and the valuable articles 
of Mr Salmond in this Review on the Dogma of the Triduum, October 1872, 
and January and April 1873. 

’ It is not at all necessary to suppose that millions perished by the flood. 
However, this is a question which it is not our present purpose to discuss. 
? Bishop Horsley’s sermon On Christ’s Descent into Hell, and the Inter- 


mediate State, appended to his Translation of Hosea, with notes explanatory 
and critical. London: 1804. 
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is willing to limit it. His followers are by no means so 
cautious. Bishop Harold Browne, with tolerable distinctness, 
suggests that Christ’s “ particular conference with one class 
[of the dead] might be the means, and certainly could be no 
obstruction, to a general communication with all” (Eaposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, Art. iii.). So also Prof. Plumptre 
and Mr Heard (in his Tripartite Nature of Man) boldly 
assert from this text that there is a hope of salvation afforded 
to transgressors in the intermediate state. 

Dean Alford, indeed, has rounded the corner very nicely, 
and, like Bishop Harold Browne, hinted what he felt he could 
not at once broadly assert. 


“Why these [the antediluvian transgressors] rather than others are 
mentioned—whether merely as a sample of a like gracious work on others, 
or for some special reason unimaginable by us, we cannot say. It is ours 
to deal with the plain words of Scripture, and to accept its revelations as 
far as vouchsafed to us. And they are vouchsafed to us to the utmost 
limit of legitimate inference from revealed fact. That inference every 
intelligent reader will draw from the fact here announced :—it is not 
purgatory ; it is not universal restitution ; but 7¢¢ ts one which throws 
blessed light on one of the darkest enigmas of the divine justice: the cases 
where the final doom seems infinitely out of proportion to the lapse which 
has incurred it, And as we cannot say to what other cases this x%gvypa 
may have applied, so ¢ would be presumption in us to limit its occurrence 
or its efficacy. The reason of mentioning here these sinners, above other 
sinners, appears to be, their connection with the type of baptism which 
follows. If so, who shall say that the blessed act was confined to them ?” 


The process of thought in the above is very interesting to 
note. Horsley’s notion that the reason of the preaching 
referred to was “some special reason unimaginable by us,” is 
alluded to, but felt to be unsatisfactory, and hence let drop 
out of view. If Scripture does not lead, imagination must run 
ahead. Wherefore we are first informed that it may be 
possible that the antediluvian sinners were only mentioned as 
a sample of a class upon whom a gracious work is performed ; 
then the intelligent reader, it is concluded, will not fail to 
draw the proper conclusion from this passage,—that in cases 
where the doom on earth appears too heavy for the sin it 
succeeds, the balance is righted in the other world. In fact, 
who can dare to say that, “as a man soweth, so shall he reap,” 
for there is a hope that in the intermediate state he may 
obtain that mercy which he refused to accept in this world ? 
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We must also protest emphatically against Alford’s remark, 
that it is presumptuous to limit the occurrence, or the efficacy, 
of Christ’s preaching to the dead. St Peter, so far forth as 
may be concluded from the text, did limit it to the antediluvian 
transgressors ; and why should they be thought presumptuous 
who refuse to go beyond the text, and who maintain that 
Scripture gives us no grounds whatever to believe that the 
gospel will be offered after death to any of the human 
family ?' 

We must now state our view of the text—a view supported 
in all its essential features by the opinions of distinguished 
critics; and we desire to point out that it is easy to meet the 
difficulties so often adduced, especially by modern critics, 
against the usual interpretation of the Reformers, while advo- 
cating a view which is in substantial agreement with their 
interpretation. 

In opposing those expositions which consider the passage to 
refer to some preaching of Christ to the dead in the unseen 
world, particular stress must be, in the first place, laid upon 
the fact that St Peter speaks of Christ preaching to “the 
spirits in prison,” not as if that preaching were a new fact 
specially revealed to the apostle, and communicated by him to 
the Church of God, but as a fact well-known in that day by all 
believers, and which might well be adduced to encourage them 


! We wish to steer clear of falling into any over-statement of the case. 
There may be mercy extended to some sinners in the other world to an extent 
which we cannot conceive, but Scripture is absolutely silent on the question. 
Lange (Bibelwerk, 1 Pet. iv. 6) and other writers argue that repentance is 
possible beyond the grave, since, as they assert, many passages of Scripture 
plainly imply that the final sentence is not passed on the wicked til] the day 
of judgment. Acts xvii. 31; 2 Tim. i. 12, 18; and 1 John iv. 17, are 
appealed to in proof of this. But such texts merely prove that the sentence 
on the righteous and unrighteous will be publicly pronounced at that great 
day, not that the state of either can be changed in the interval between 
death and judgment. The parable of Dives and Lazarus goes far to disprove 
such an idea. A criminal is not condemned until his trial has taken place. 
but his good conduct in the interval between his arrest and conviction is not 
taken cognizance of by the judge. Scripture everywhere declares that the 
actions and conduct of men in this world will be taken account of at the 
great judgment day, and that here is the place for accepting the offer of the 
gospel. This language is plain enough to exclude all hope, so far as Scripture 
is concerned. It is, however, possible that salvation may be granted to some 
in the intermediate state ; but there is no proof to that effect. It is wiser for 
us also to be silent on points on which Scripture gives us no information. 
Scripture has been strained on both sides of this question. 
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to patient well-doing in days of trial. But no preaching what- 
soever of Christ to departed souls, whether before or after His 
resurrection, is elsewhere even obscurely referred to by the 
apostles (even when reference is made by them to the descent 
into hades). Nor is it a fact mentioned elsewhere in Holy Scrip- 
ture. When the early Fathers of the Church, as for instance 
Clement of Alexandria, refer to such a preaching of Christ, they 
appeal, in proof of that preaching, solely to the statement of St 
Peter in the passage under consideration. This fact, which 
cannot be gainsaid, ought in itself to lead us to be cautious 
in examining whether the passage in St Peter can bear the 
meaning assigned to it, especially as we know that the 
Fathers were by no meaus very critical expositors of Holy 
Writ. 

There is a difficulty as to the word CworomSis. Its proper 
meaning is certainly “quickened ;” but as the zvjue of Christ 
was never in a state of death, a difficulty has arisen in the 
minds of some critics. To get over that difficulty, several have 
maintained that the word must be used here in the sense of 
“kept alive.” This, however, is unnecessary. It is the con- 
scious personality of Christ which is referred to. The word 
may, therefore, well be taken in its proper signification. Death 
had passed upon Christ as a person. It was by the power of 
His pneuma that He was quickened to another life in the in- 
termediate state. Huther, to preserve the full meaning of 
Zworoimdésg (which is often used in reference to the resurrection, 
John v. 21; Rom. iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 22, &c.), considers that 
the pnewma signifies the spiritual state of existence into which 
Christ passed when He rose from the dead, although that critic 
does not identify the pnewma itself with the “spiritual body.” 
Huther consequently considers the preaching to the spirits in 
prison to have taken place after Christ’s resurrection. Hence. 
too, he is led to argue that the zjua (spirit) is here opposed, not 
to cia (body), but to cage (flesh), and to assert that Christ after 
His resurrection had indeed a cia, but no od, which seems 
directly opposed to the statement of our Lord in Luke xxiv. 39 ; 
although no doubt the flesh there spoken of, though the same 
outwardly, was very different in its nature from that before His 
death. (Compare 1 Cor. xv. 37-41, and the apostle’s reference 
there to both odg= and cijua.) 


The passage states, not that the risen Christ went and 
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preached to the spirits in prison, nor that Christ in the quick- 
ened spirit, went and preached to them, but rather that 
Christ in the spirit, 7.e. quoad the spirit side of His being, 
Christ quoad zviua, that is, in a superhuman spiritual mode 
of His being. Or, in other words, Christ Himself as the Aéyog 
dougxo;, the Pre-incarnate Word, preached to the antediluvians. 
We are not told how, but it was most probably through some 
manifestation of Himself in angelic guise. As the angel, 
who so often appeared in patriarchal and later days to the 
fathers, was the angel of the covenant; so that angel, or 
Christ, guoad his svsiue, which was not of man, or derived 
from man, wrought graciously in the world before the flood ; and 
preached, though in vain, as far as the majority were con- 
cerned, of grace and mercy. There is no necessity whatever 
for supposing that it was through Noah that the preaching 
took place, although he is styled by the apostle “a preacher 
of righteousness” (dixasootvns xjguxa, 2 Pet. ii. 5); and this 
latter view is opposed by the use of the expression, cogevdéig, in 
verse 20. Noah was one of those preached to, though not 
among those who were disobedient. 

Another difficulty raised against the Reformed exposition, 
namely, that it is harsh to regard “the spirits in prison” as 
meaning “ the spirits who are now in prison,” is not formidable. 
Of the datives, rors év guraxy aveluaow, deeSjoasiv wore, x.7.2., either 
may be considered as explanatory of the other. If the first be 
regarded as the principal, and the second the explanatory, the 
meaning of the passage is, “he preached to the spirits in prison, 
namely, to those who were once disobedient in the days of 
Noah.” ‘To this translation there are two objections, which 
can, however, be obviated in a more or less satisfactory way : 
(1), the absence of the article ro; before areSyowo, and (2), the 
aorist participle (see Schweizer, p. 29, sqq.). But the second 
dative may equally well be regarded as the principal, and the 
first as the explanatory, in which case the meaning would be, 
“He preached to the spirits in prison, when they were dis- 
obedient in the days of Noah.” 

Nor does the rogev9é:¢ of ver. 20 present any difficulty. No 
doubt, from a comparison with the same expression in ver. 
22, a local transference from one place to another is indicated, 
but it is just as natural to use such an expression about 
Christ’s proceeding from the Father to this world of ours and 
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preaching to the antediluvians, as it is to use the expression of 
Christ going from Calvary to the place of departed spirits. 

For the full criticism of the passage in all its details we 
must refer to the treatise of Schweizer, noticing, however, that 
verbal criticism on either side cannot decide the sense of the 
passage. From a purely critical point of view either line of 
exposition may be upheld, whether that defended so ably by 
Huther, von Zezschwitz, Wiesinger, Alford, and others, although 
with great difference in details, or that maintained, with equal 
variety of opinion upon the several details, by Hofmann, Weiss, 
and Schweizer. The charge of want of scholarship is wanton, 
whether adduced against the one interpretation or the other. 
From a purely critical point of view, the passage must be 
admitted fairly to be one on which a variety of opinion may 
be held. 

It is only on exegetical grounds that we can hope to arrive 
at any tolerably satisfactory conclusion. And here we must 
take into consideration the passage in chap. iv. 6, which is 
closely related in meaning. Happily there is but little contest 
about its translation, and the Authorized Version is sufficiently 
accurate for our purpose. “For this cause [ze because 
Christ will judge the quick and dead] was the gospel preached 
also to them that are dead [or as Alford, ‘to dead men also,’ 
7.e., aS well as to living, which translation is also admissible], 
that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but 
live according to God in the spirit.” 

Dean Alford explains this passage as referring back to the 
former, with, however, the important variation, that he views 
the “dead,” here named, to refer not only to the antediluvians, 
but to the dead generally. “The want of the article does not 
justify any limitation of this word ; for the article is also wanted 
before vexgods in ver. 5, which indisputably is universal in its 
reference.” His idea is that the verse means : 

“Our Lord is ready to judge the dead: and with reason: for even 
they have not been without opportunity of receiving His gospel : as the 
example which was adduced in chap. iii. 19 shews. For this end the 
gospel was preached even to the dead, that they might —not indeed escape 
the universal judgment on human sin, which is physical death—but that 
they might be judged [aor., be in the state of the completed sentence on 
sin, which is death after the flesh] according to [as] man as regards the 


flesh (this first clause following ‘a being the subordinate one, of the state 
which the tinyysdieém left remaining], but [notwithstanding] might live 
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[pres. of a state to continue] according to God [a life with God, and 
divine] as regards the spirit.” 


If this exposition be true, it follows, as a matter of course, 
not only that the antediluvian sinners, drowned in the flood, 
were saved as a body; but, also, that what occurred in their 
case occurs commonly to all the dead. The passage would 
then teach that the dead have the gospel proclaimed to them 
after death, and, as the verse leads us to infer, with almost 
universal success ; while the very reverse may be predicated 
with respect to preaching in this life. 

In reply we note that sinyyedicdn is a genuine past tense, 
“was preached,” or “has been preached” (such is the sense 
of the aorist pass.), referring, therefore, to a transaction con- 
ceived as past when the apostle wrote. That though the 
dead, from the close connection of verse 6 with the verse 
preceding, must refer to the literally dead, and not to those 
dead in sin, and the omission of the article renders it possible 
to refer the statement to the dead in general; yet, on the 
other hand, that omission does not prevent a less extended 
reference, if the context should require it. 

But in the context the apostle is setting forth certain 
incentives which might tend to support believers under un- 
just persecution. It certainly would be strange (as Mr 
Salmond has noted in his article in this Review) to speak of 
the kindness and goodwill of God towards the dead in general, 
and even towards the most depraved transgressors, as a motive 
to encourage the righteous not to shrink from their fidelity, 
notwithstanding the hostility of the ungodly. 

The apostle, also, as Schweizer has well observed, draws a 
comparison in this passage between believers in Christ and their 
Master himself. As Christ is now “alive for evermore ;” had 
been, as man, put to death in the flesh (cugx/), but quickened 
in the spirit (avebuar:), so those spoken of here must have 
been alive when the gospel was preached to them, in order to 
justify the comparison that they might be judged as men 
in the flesh (sagx’), but live according to God in the spirit 
(wvebwars). Had they been dead when the proclamation of 
the gospel was made to them, the evident comparison be- 
tween them and their Lord would utterly fail. 

Mr Salmond has thus paraphrased the exhortation of the 
apostle in the entire section : 
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“ Live to the will of God; think of the vileness of your former pagan 
life, and have done with it for ever ; the heathen will blaspheme you, 
when they see you foreswear tlieir vices ; but though they justify their 
persecution by slanderous assault upon your character, be not moved ; 
there is a time when all will get their rights ; Christ is Judge. He is 
ready to judge both quick and dead ; take comfort from the thought that 
He comes to pronounce on the cause of all who have died, just as cer- 
tainly as on that of all who may survive ; for with this very purpose was 
the gospel preached to your deceased brethren, that, although dying 
under the hand of their persecutors, and bearing in their bodies the 
judgment of death like other men, they might yet live as God lives, in 
a spiritual mode of being—a life higher than the earthly.” 

As regards the character of the antediluvian transgressors, 
who were disobedient in the days of Noah, notwithstanding 
the favourable way in which they have been regarded by 
Horsley and others, Scripture leads us to infer that their 
crimes were of the darkest hue. What else means the state- 
ment, “And God saw that the wickedness of man was great 
on the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually” (Gen. vi. 5)? or “The 
earth also was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled 
with violence. And God looked upon the earth, and, behold, 
it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the 
earth” (vers. 11, 12 ; see also ver. 13)? 

The sixth chapter of Genesis in its earlier verses gives us 
the account of the origin of this terrible apostasy. The “sons 
of God” mentioned there were the professors of religion in that 
day, the descendants of Adam (among whom the Sethites were 
pre-eminent), who kept up the worship of God. Cain had 
separated himself, and gone away to a land eastward of Eden, 
the land of Nod; the family of Seth, and the other children 
of Adam who adhered to them, remained in the habitation of 
their forefathers. There, in front of Eden, was their home; 
there was reared their family altar. But it would seem that, 
probably after the death of Cain, in the days of Enos, the son 
of Seth, the scattered members of all the families began again 
to associate in sacred rites before the ancestral altar, and “to 
call upon the name of the Lord” (Gen. iv. 26). That there 
was a close intercommunion between the families (probably 
after the death of Cain), the similarity of the names in the 
genealogical lists of the two families is almost sufficient to 
prove. The professors of religion left their proper homes, and 
were fascinated by the arts of the daughters of men, as the 
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Cainite women seem to have been termed, in much the same 
way as the Israelites, in later days, by the daughters of Midian 
(Numb. xxv.), and led first to commit whoredom with them, and 
afterwards to become united in regular matrimonial alliances. 
Such alliances soon led to fearful irreligion and general immor- 
ality. 

It is impossible to decide with any degree of certainty what 
is the meaning of the word Nephilim, in Gen. vi. 4. That 
word may signify giants, robbers, tyrants, or apostates. It is 
not certain that “giants” is the correct translation in Numb. 
xiii. 33, and that translation, though adopted by our version 
in Gen. vi. 4, is almost meaningless there. “ Apostates” is 
perhaps as good a meaning as any other in that passage, and 
the first “apostates” in that passage were these professed 
“sons of God,” who, drawn aside by lust (like Zimri in Numb. 
xxv. 14), brought about the unhallowed union between the 
professed godly and ungodly; and the second apostates were 
their children, the fruit of those intermarriages, who seem ulti- 
mately to have exceeded their forefathers in wickedness. 

We reject with horror the notion advocated by some, among 
whom are such great names as Delitzsch and Kurtz (of “ the 
Fathers” we make little account in such a question), that by 
“the sons of God”! are meant angels who intermarried with 
earthly women. Such deeds of the flesh do not correspond 
with them, and our Lord’s words in Matt. xxii. 30; Mark xii. 
25; Luke xx. 35, 36, are, we hold, decisive against the notion. 
It is a weak reply to say that our Lord there speaks only of 
what the angels do not do, and not of what they never could 
have done, for the Creator has implanted no desires in any of 
his creatures, for the satisfaction of which no provision has 
been made. 

' The exact expression, Doe ‘33, is not often found in the Bible. The 


phrase seems generally to point out not angels in the common acceptation of 
that term, but righteous men. Compare Hosea i. 10, where the Israelites are 
called ny ‘23. Compare also the cognate expressions used in Deut. xiv. 1; 
Psalm Ixxiii. 15 ; Prov. xiv. 26; Isaiah i. 2, xliii. 6; Jer. iii. 19, and the 
common use of the phrase, ‘‘ sons of God,” in the New Testament, where it is 
applied only to righteous men,-and not to angels. In Job xxxviii. 7, the 


phrase, DTN 93, is indeed commonly supposed to signify angels ; but 
unnecessarily. The verse runs thus, ‘‘ When the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” It is just as admissible to explain 


the phrase, ‘‘ sons of God,” by the foregoing expression, ‘‘ morning stars,” as 


to say that the latter explains the former, and that both must mean angels. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCV. E 
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But the punishment of these apostate sons of God—these 
antediluvian transgressors—is supposed by some to be alluded 
to also by St Peter and Jude (2 Peter ii. 4; Jude vi.). The 
angels’ there mentioned as having fallen may have been 
none other than those rebels against God. In popular explana- 
tions, indeed, they are identified with the fallen angels which 
fell with Satan, yet it can be shewn with tolerable certainty 
that they ought not to be identified with them. The angels 
in Peter and Jude are described as even now in a state of 
darkness and confinement, in a place called Tartarus, reserved 
against the punishment of the great day of the Lord, while 
the angels which fell with Satan are mentioned as roaming 
about our earth, and believers are exhorted to contend against 
them. The angels in Peter and Jude are, too, identified by 
most expositors with “the sons of God” of Genesis. Peter 
gives no particulars of their sin, but Jude gives us further 
information. The seventh verse of his epistle runs as follows: 
“Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them 
[about Sodom and Gomorrah, to wit, Admah and Zeboim], 
following fornication in like manner to these,” 7.e. the angels 
formerly mentioned,’ “are set forth as an example,” &c. Now 
the sin of “the sons of God” was first that of contracting 
unholy marriages. The phrase, ow: npd, as Keil correctly 
remarks, proves most distinctly that the connection was that 
of regular marriage, not mesalliances of a monstrous character, 
as is supposed on the angel-hypothesis. But Gen. vi. 4 might 
lead us to conjecture that afterwards there was more promis- 
cuous intercourse, and may be the ground on which Jude states 
The laws of Hebrew parallelism require that both expressions should bear the 
same signification. The passage, in our opinion, describes poetically ‘the stars 
as rejoicing in chorus together at the introduction of a new planet among 
their number. Similar poetical figures are found in other passages of Scrip- 
ture, as Isaiah xxxv. 1, 2; lv. 12, &c. The use of the expression, ‘‘ sons of 
God,” in Job i. 6, and ii. 1, is generally brought forward as a conclusive proof 
that angels are designated by that term, but it may even there be employed in 
the sense of the professors of true religion in the days of the patriarch. In 
those passages Satan is described as appearing in the midst of the congrega- 
tion of God’s worshippers, confronted there, however, by Jehovah Himself. 
Compare Zech. iii. 1-7, and Rev. xii. 10. See also Lee’s Commentary un Job. 

In Rev. xii. 7, 11, we have the name angels used of Christian men. See 
verses 11, 12 of that passage ; also compare Rev. xxii. 8, 9. 

? It ought, however, to be borne in mind that rodres can grammatically be 


referred to Sodom and Gomorrah, or by synesis to their inhabitants. See 
Huther in Meyer’s Comm. in loco. 
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that their sin consisted in sogs/a, or fornication. ‘The angels 
in Jude are further said to have “kept not their first estate” 
or “dignity,” but to have “left their own habitation,” or 
“their proper habitation,” even as we have shewn “the sons 
of God” did. 

But view them as identical, and what is the result? That 
we have positive Scripture warrant in asserting that the 
earlier rebels against God were punished not only with the 
death of their bodies, but with the eternal destruction of their 
souls. But Gen. vi. 4, 5, tells us plainly that the sin of their 
descendants was even greater, and that the world grew riper 
for punishment instead of improving in virtue. 

Place alongside of this conclusion, then, the fact, that af 
1 Pet. iii. 19, 20, and 1 Pet. iv. 6, teach that Christ preached 
in Hades to these antediluvians, they teach likewise that, at 
least, the great body of them were saved there, which is con- 
trary to the conclusion we have arrived at above. 

And, also, that if the common Reformed view of the pas- 
sages be abandoned, Scripture then teaches not only that 
there is a hope of salvation for the majority of mankind, if 
not for all, on the other side of the grave. 

Either, too, the passages in Peter must be understood in 
some such way as we have interpreted them, or we shall be 
driven to hold that angels have fleshly feelings as ourselves, 
with this important difference, that there is no provision made 
for their lawfully gratifying the same. 

But each or any of the above conclusions, which we must 
adopt if we deny the ordinary Reformed interpretation, are 
full of difficulties, and we arrive, therefore, at the conviction in 
the end, that the theological and exegetical difficulties which 
beset all those interpretations which view the passage in St 
Peter as referring to some preaching of the gospel in Hades, 
vastly surpass those which may be urged against the common 
interpretation. 


C. H. H. Wrigat. 
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Art. IV.—The Science of Religion and Christian Missions. 


HE “Science of Religion” is the term now generally 
applied to a comparative study of the various religions of 
the world. Its method is to note and classify all the religious 
phenomena which the history of man presents ; its object is to 
discover what principles are embodied in these phenomena, 
and thus to arrive at the ultimate principles or truths of 
religion. It is far from having arrived at maturity. It is 
only groping its way: painfully collecting facts, and seeking 
to discriminate between what are essential and what accidental, 
adopting tentative principles of classification, and trying 
whether they will yield worthy results, or whether they must 
be abandoned for others. But it has adopted as a basis the 
principle that all religions must be tried by the same rule— 
that the same principles must be applied to the study of 
Christianity, Hinduism, Mahommedanism, and whatever reli- 
gion may come within its cognizance. Is this a study which 
it behoves the Christian church to foster or to resist ? 

At the threshold two objections to the study meet us, one 
raised in the name of Religion, the other in the name of 
Christian Theology. The former is, that religion is too sacred 
a topic to be made the subject of scientific investigation ; the 
latter, that the truths of the Christian revelation are too well 
established to allow of their being correlated with the legends 
and doctrines of false faiths. Let us examine these objections 
separately. 

The first is, practically, that religion is, in its essence, too 
entirely subjective to be treated of by science. The man who 
has felt the power of faith within him, for whom God and 
eternity, sin and salvation, have been changed into the realest 
of realities by the power of a life of which he is conscious, but 
which he cannot explain, may doubt whether others can 
explain that power better than he can himself, or wheth er 
those who deny it are capable of treating scientifically a 
subject, of the very basis of which they are practically ignorant , 
The answer to this objection is, that it is true that such a 
power exists; but that is a fact which the science of religion 
must take into account. Nay, this is the element which 
differentiates it from the cognate science of theology. 
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Systematic or theoretic theology, treats of “what man is 
to believe concerning God, and what duty God requires of 
man.” The field from which it draws its facts is the revela- 
tion, natural or revealed, which God has given of Himself. 
Comparative theology treats of what man has believed con- 
cerning God, and what duties he has believed that God 
requires of him. Its field is the various creeds and wor- 
ships that prevail, or have prevailed, on the earth: we here 
quit facts of revelation for facts of history. The science 
of religion treats of how these creeds and worships have 
satisfied that subjective power, that religious craving, whose 
existence we have allowed, and how they have affected the 
lives of those who have held them. _ Its field is the same as that 
of comparative theology, but it takes also into account that 
principle which every man feels, and no man can define, and 
which changes the teaching of theology into a living religion. 

The relative position of these three sciences may be better 
understood by comparing them with the physical sciences of 
anatomy, comparative anatomy, and physiology. Anatomy 
treats of the structure of man’s body; comparative anatomy 
treats of the structure of the bodies of all animals ; physiology, 
in so far as it applies to animals, does the same, but it 
takes into account also the phenomena of their birth and 
death, of their growth and decay; in a word, of their life. 
But this very word, life, predicates a power, the secret of 
which no physiologist has been able to discover. It has been 
called “ germ force,” “constructive power,” “vital activity,” 
and so forth, but it has hitherto escaped analysis, and, to all 
appearance, must ever continue to do so. It is for each one a 
fact of consciousness; beyond that, it is discoverable by its 
manifestations; but what it is, is not known. But though 
physiology has to deal with this unknown power, it is not less 
on that account a science. It recognises the unknown power 
as unknown, and deals with its manifestations. It is this 
unknown power which makes physiology the science of the 
living and not of the dead body. 

So is it with the science of religion. Comparative theology 
deals with the various ideas concerning God, His will and 
government, which man has held. The study of these would 
be of no practical value, if it were not for that element in 
man which gives them for him a practical value; which 
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remains unsatisfied till it has laid hold of them, and which 
compels him, according to them, to shape his life and conduct. 
This element the science of religion takes into account, and 
the fact that this element cannot be analysed or understood, 
does not make the science less a science. 

And what is this element? The name which the Christian 
theologian will probably be most ready to apply to it, is 
svetjwa—spirit—the name applied to it by Paul. But spirit 
has in English quite an indefinite, or rather quite another 
meaning. Max Miiller, who has done more to systematise the 
comparative study of religion than any other man, proposes 
to call it the “faculty of faith;”, and this term, or the more 
general one, faculty of religion, we will adopt in the sequel. 
By it I mean that power which enables a man to see the 
unseen, to apprehend the infinite, which makes him conscious 
of a power and will above man’s, and of his obligation to obey 
it; which transforms theology into religion, a dead statement 
of doctrine into a living power. 

It is well that we should understand clearly what is, and 
what is not, the place of this religious faculty. It has not to 
do with facts of history or of reason. The life of Christ is a 
fact of history, not in the first instance of religious faith. His 
death and resurrection are also historical facts, not points, with 
which the religious faculty has anything todo. His miraculous 
conception seems more removed from history; but even for it 
we go, first of all, to the historical facts as given in the gospel ; 
that Mary, before knowing any man, gave birth to a child; 
that she was informed by some messenger other than earthly, 
that the child would be conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost ; that Joseph was informed of the same fact in a dream. 
These are statements which must be received or rejected on 
the same grounds as other historical statements. Then comes 
the theology of Christianity, which declares that there is a God 
whose will must be obeyed, and disobedience to which is sin ; 
that all men are sinners, and exposed to eternal death; that 
the vision of Mary and dream of Joseph were realities, sent by 
God, declaring truly the nature of Christ’s birth; that Christ, 
as God’s Son, was sinless ; that His death was an atonement 
for the sins of men, and His resurrection a seal that that 
atonement was complete. All this is a mere intellectual pro- 
cess. The religious faculty has as yet nothing to do with it. 
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It is a theology, not a religion, and may exercise no influence 
on the life of the person who holds it, as the life of many an 
orthodox Christian too sadly proves. 

But whence has theology drawn the facts on which it grounds 
such conclusions. It draws them from observation of nature 
and history, and from certain writings which claim, or are 
claimed by theologians, to be inspired by God, and, as such, a 
true exposition of His will and providence. But here, again, 
the assumption comes in that there is a God; how has that 
been arrived at? The person who has accepted it in the dry 
light of intellect may have come to the conviction of the divine 
existence merely by accepting tradition, or by the weight of 
evidence addressed to the reason. Arguments from design, 
and so forth, may convince the intellect of the existence of 
God, just as certain arguments may convince the mind of the 
existence of light and sound. A person born blind may, or 
may not, believe that there is such a phenomenon connected 
with combustion as light, by which men can perceive the 
existence of objects millions of miles away; but it is evident 
that he can have no practical understanding of what it is, nor 
can it be of practical value to him. If a man be deaf and 
dumb, he may be taught to understand what another says by 
watching the lips of the speaker ; and, by a certain use of his 
own lungs and of the muscles of his throat and mouth, to 
express himself audibly. He may believe that he thus, in a 
certain way, communicates with the ear of the person with 
whom he is conversing, or he may believe that he communicates 
only with his eye. But it is obvious that, at the best, sound 
is for him an indefinite intellectual conception, as light is for 
the blind. Ears and eyes alone can make them practical 
realities. So, too, ontological and teleological arguments may 
convince the intellect that there is a God, and may thereby 
lead to a theoretic acceptance of the whole of Christian theo- 
logy, but they cannot make it a practical power in the life. 
For this the religious faculty is needful—that power which 
makes me feel that there is a higher will than man’s; that 
duty is a reality, not a mere idea; that God is a truth, not a 
mere conception; that His law must be obeyed, not merely 
understood ; that I, having disobeyed His law, am a sinner— 
that power which makes me long for assurance that He is at 
peace with me, and for strength that I may obey him. Asa 
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Christian I accept Jesus Christ as the satisfaction of this craving. 
In all the incidents of His life which history makes known to 
me, I see what gives me more and more security. Feeling at 
peace with God, I am encouraged to strive to obey Him. Thus 
Christian theology is for me changed into the Christian religion. 
These are truths which, as Paul says, are “spiritually discerned.” 
When it is said that the Christian religion rests on facts, and 
not on opinions, this means that Christian theology presents, 
for the satisfaction of the religious faculty, historical facts, 
especially one—the resurrection of Christ—which confounds 
all human experience, and is an enigma, but for the explanation 
it offers. On the other hand, the religious faculty begets a 
yearning for peace with that God whose existence it appre- 
hends, which is satisfied only by the great fact which history 
presents. But we must be careful not to take the religious 
faculty as evidence in the province of reason or of sense. 

And what is the evidence that such a faculty exists? I can 
only say that for me consciousness is the evidence, as I believe 
it is also for nearly all mankind. The basis for a science of 
religion is, not that there is a belief in God among all men, but 


that there is in all men a sentiment which finds its legitimate 
satisfaction only in such a belief. In some the sentiment is 
blurred, perverted, weakened, and its manifestations may be 
searce discoverable, but even with the lowest savages it may 
be found. 


This is ultimately for each one a matter of experience. Some 
do deny that they are conscious of having any such faculty, and 
such denials, given in good faith, we are bound to accept. It 
is obvious that for such persons a science of religion must be 
quite different from what it is for those who are conscious of 
having the religious faculty ; and it is not likely that any system 
propounded by them will find general acceptance among man- 
kind. Positivism, as a system of religion, proceeds on the 
basis of rejecting all the testimony of the religious faculty, and 
admitting only the results of observation. And if intellect, 
acuteness, and breadth, within its own limits, could recommend 
any system to men, that system would have the best chance of 
being accepted. It has a most wonderful analysis of the con- 
stituent elements of a religion; but its only doctrine is “the 
sum of all positive knowledge, the consensus of all science,” 
and, as a religion, it is without power or followers. It is again 
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coming before the public, and, unable to comprehend why it 
should be scouted alike by men of science and by men of faith, 
is exhibiting its complete provision: its double purpose—to 
regulate social as well as individual life; its twofold function 
—an objective intellectual centre, and a subjective emotional 
centre ; its essentials of “doctrine, worship, and government” 
—and is plaintively pleading, “ All these things have I kept ; 
what lack I yet?” It reminds me of a scene I once witnessed. 
A deaf mute was standing in the street turning the handle of 
a barrel organ from which the bellows had been removed, 
evidently utterly unable to comprehend the amusement he was 
causing, or wherein his organ differed from others. There was 
the case, there were the works, there was he turning the 
handle, there were the notes opening and shutting—what 
lacked he yet ? 

Professor Tyndall, on the other hand, is fully sensible to the 
music, but doubts the existence of the instrument which pro- 
duces it, and explains it solely by the sense of hearing. Few 
have expressed in more impressive words than he the feeling 
of awe which often fills the mind—“ when the stroke of action 
has ceased, and the pause of reflection has set in . . . breaking 
contact with the hampering details of earth, to associate him 
with a power which gives fulness and tone to his existence, but 
which he can neither analyze nor comprehend.” In his reply 
to Mr Martineau, he allows the “ organs of divine apprehension,” 
but maintains that they are subjective to the core. So, too, are 
the organs of material apprehension, but not so the matter 
which they apprehend. Elsewhere he says: “He (Mr Mar- 
tineau) professes to know, where I only claim to feel. He 
could make good his contention against me if he would trans- 
form, by a process of verification, the foregoing three assump- 
tions into objective knowledge.” But does Professor Tyndall 
mean to say that it is the feeling which causes the feeling, or 
something distinct from the feeling which produces it; and if 
so, how can this be verified but by feeling? A Hindu Vedan- 
tist would soon turn tables on Mr Tyndall, if he were attempt- 
ing to instruct him as to the nature of heat and sound. “ He 
professes to know what I only claim to feel ; he could make 
good his contention against me if he would transform, by a 
process of verification, the assumption of heat and sound into 
objective knowledge.” And what process of verification could 
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Mr Tyndall offer but that he felt the one and heard the other ? 
This is no ideal argument; it is just what I have heard again 
and again from Hindus, educated and uneducated alike. 
Having had experience of human thought in India, as well as 
in Europe, I believe that there are more men who deny the 
reality of material, than who deny the reality of spiritual, 
phenomena. One of the greatest of Hindu philosophers argues 
for the existence of matter, because it depends on the same 
evidence as the existence of spirit. 

Professor Tyndall has, no doubt, a perfect right to reject the 
“ objective frames” which his neighbours try to make this feel- 
ing fit, if he believes that they simply “ distort and desecrate 
it.” If he offers them an “ objective frame,” which does not 
seem to them to distort and desecrate it, they will accept it. 
But they will as little rest content with acknowledging the 
mere existence of the feeling of a superior power, as they will 
with Comte’s ignoring it, or insulting it by offering what is 
suited only for sense and reason. To enter further on this 
would be foreign to our present purpose. The time we have 
spent in the examination of this preliminary difficulty will not 
be lost, if it clears the way to a better understanding of the 
subject. We have seen that the science of religion takes into 
account, nay, assumes, the existence of that very faculty, the 
existence of which is made an objection to religion being 
scientifically considered. It recognises that faculty as beyond 
its analysis, and contents itself with noting and classifying its 
manifestations." 

But what the science of religion requires is, that we should 
assume that this same faculty exists in those of other faiths 
than our own, that this same power manifests itself in all 
religions. This faculty which, in the Christian religion, is 
exercised on the teaching of Christian theology, is, in other 
religions, exercised on the teaching of other theologies. We 


1 «Tf philosophy has to explain what is, not what ought to be, there will 
be, and can be, no rest till we admit, what cannot be denied, that there is in 
man a third faculty, which I call simply the faculty of apprehending the 
Infinite, not only in religion, but in all things ; a power independent of sense 
and reason ; a power, in a certain sense, contradicted by sense and reason, 
but yet a very real power, which has held its own from the beginning of the 
world, neither sense nor reason being able to overcome it, while it alone is 
able to overcome both reason and sense.”—Max MULLER, Science of Religion, 
p. 20. 
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have thus one religion common to all mankind; and we have 
the various religions of the world, each differentiated by its 
own theology. There is a common religious sentiment leading 
man to worship some unknown power. Theology seeks to 
answer the question, What is the Power thus to be worshipped ; 
what is the worship It requires? And, according to the answers 
given, we have the Christian, Mahommedan, Hindu, or Bud- 
dhist religions. These are the facts with which the science of 
religion has to deal. 

Here we are met by the second objection—that raised in 
the name of Christian theology—that this science puts the 
Christian religion on the same platform with other religions, 
ihe Bible on the same platform with other books; that this 
shews a want of faith in its truth and divinity, dishonours its 
claims, and lowers its authority. And it is just this objection, 
present in the mindsof mostChristians, if not formally expressed, 
which shews the need of the Church of the present day being 
instructed in the science of religion. For here a preliminary 
consideration comes in—Is not the Church of the present day 
characteristically a missionary church? I do not wish to prove 
that she ought to be so, or to inquire whether she should be so 
more than she is. It is a fact that every section of the Church 
has missions to the heathen, sent with the purpose of convert- 
ing them to the Christian faith ; and that, not by the force of 
authority, not by the power of the sword, but by the force of 
conviction, by the teaching of the gospel, the only means 
which her Lord has authorised her to use. Thus the Christian 
Church annually sends her agents to a field where they are 
obliged to take up the very position which, it is objected, is 
dishonouring to the Christian religion. No community has a 
right to send its representatives to a position which it would be 
wrong for it to occupy, for which it is not willing to prepare 
them, and in which it is not ready to give them intelligent 
and sympathetic support. Those whom we seek to convert 
make the same claim for their sacred books as we do for ours. 
The firsts Mahommedan Maulvi with whom I had any con- 
versation on religion, insisted that all verses quoted from the 
Koran should be accepted as decisive. He acknowledged the 
Gospel as inspired, but he denied that we had the pure text; 
and if there was anything in it opposed to the Koran, he was 
certain it must be the interpolation of a later age. A learned 
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Darsanist' Pundit, with whom I had once to discuss some 
questions in philosophy, refused to admit any “ objective ” 
authority but the Rig Veda, on which he said his philosophy was 
founded. He had never read it, but he believed it was divine; 
and he assured me that if I could point out any error init, he 
would conclude that some clever fellow had inserted it in the 
copy shewn to him. This may seem very absurd, but it would 
be as absurd for the missionary to insist on the Mahommedan 
or Hindu accepting the verdict of the Bible, unless he can 
give them sufficient reasons for so doing; and he can give 
these only by appealing to other principles common to both, 
by which the Christian book and their books may be impar- 
tially tested. That is, he must place the Bible on the same 
platform with other books. 

It is often said that the work of the minister at home, and 
of the missionary abroad, is the same. But it is the same 
only in so far as the truth to be proclaimed, and the end to be 
sought—the starting-point and the goal—are the same. The 
whole course between is as different in each case as the 
obstacles which oppose the progress of the truth are different. 

The chief foe which the home missionary has to encounter 
is irreligion ; the chief foe which the foreign missionary has 
to encounter is religion. The evangelist who goes among the 
godless masses of our population, has to deal just with their 
godlessness. The religious faculty is with them exercised on 
nothing, they are “without God in the world.” His power 
with them lies in the fact that this faculty, though dormant, 
still exists. His object is to rouse it into exercise. If he can 
but make them face the questions of “righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come,” the battle is half won. They 
may take refuge in procrastination, indifference, or incredu- 
lity. They may stifle the religious sentiment, but they cannot 
bring it into opposition. They may resist its claims, but if 
these prove too powerful for them, they have nothing to do but 
to appease them by accepting the gospel. The foreign mission- 
ary, on the other hand, finds the religious faculty in full exercise 
in those with whom he has to deal, occupied with a counterpart 
of that which occupies his own. His difficulty with them is, 
not that they are godless, but, as Paul found the men of Athens, 
that they are too “gods-revering.” The first effect of his 


? A follower of a Darsana, or school of Hindu philosophy. 
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reproval of any godless practice into which they may have 
fallen, will most probably be to drive them back on a more 
earnest worship of the gods whom they have been taught 
to revere, a more faithful performance of the religious cere- 
monies in which they have been trained. Nay, further, he 
may find that this counterpart to his own object of worship 
has fortified itself by a league with those very sins and vices 
which we are wont to associate with irreligion. An attack on 
those sins and vices, which it should be the aim of religion to 
destroy, may have the effect of rousing the antagonism of the 
religious sentiment itself, which has yielded itself to be 
possessed by them. Take, for example, the sacred book most 
popular among the Hindu-speaking population of India—the 
Prem Sagar—which gives the exploits of Krishna in their 
latest dress. It would be difficult to find a book with a more 
immoral theology, or which has practically fostered more 
filthy practices as divine worship; but its religious basis is 
not so far away from that of Christianity. A king puts the 
question to a sage:—I have been sunk in the shoreless sea 
of worldly cares, my iniquity is boundless, how shall I reach 
the bounds of this ocean of existence, and be free?” And the 
whole book is an answer to that question. An attack on the 
adulteries of Krishna will, in the first instance, rouse the 
opposition of a Hindu’s religious faculty, by alarming him, lest 
in listening to it he should lose his hope of that “liberation ” 
which it has been the object of all his worship to attain. 

The foreign missionary is thus brought face to face with 
real religions—religions whose followers claim for them as 
implicit a faith as the adherents of Christianity claim for it ; 
but religions which, in their present form, seem in utter 
opposition to it. His position thus differs from that of the 
minister or evangelist at home very much as the position of a 
soldier in an invading army differs from that of a soldier at 
home. The latter may have rebellions to suppress. His very 
presence is a check on the possible dissatisfaction which 
might otherwise develope into rebellion. But he has not to 
contend with the constituted government of the land; on the 
contrary, he is backed by all its authority and resources. The 
invading soldier, on the other hand, has all the authority and 
resources of the country he invades to contend against, and he 
would rather welcome risings and rebellions in it as favouring 
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his end. That is the aspect which the foreign field first 
presents to the missionary who goes to labour there. All the 
power of the religious sentiment seems in arms against him, 
and he soon begins to feel its bitter hostility. 

But is it really an entirely alien kingdom which we thus go 
to win; and, if so, what is our warrant to seek its conquest ? 
As we look at the foe, we recognise some of their banners, and 
these the royalest, to be the same as those under which we 
march ; some of their cries, and these the loyalest, to be the 
same as those which stir our hearts to battle. We find that 
they bow before a power which we too own, and to which we 
may appeal in enforcing the claims of that faith to which we 
seek to win them. An illustration nearer home will help to 
illustrate this. 

Few of the worst types of paganism present a worse aspect 
than the Christian religion presents in Sicily, or exercise a 
more disastrous influence on the moral condition of the people. 
There, the “ Bull of Composition,” annually sent from Rome, 
till within a few years, remitting the guilt of all offences 
according to a fixed tariff, has produced an amount of 
depravity with which the Italian Government has declared 
itself all but unable to cope. Between the purest forms of 
Protestantism and this, perhaps, the worst development of 
Roman Catholicism, there is scarcely a Jess moral and religious 
gulf than between the purest forms of Christianity and the worst 
developments of Paganism. Yet the Protestant, in speaking 
to the Roman Catholic, does not speak to him as altogether an 
alien in religion. Besides appealing to him on the basis of 
the law, written on the hearts of all men, he may also appeal 
to him on the basis of a common authority in religion—the 
Bible. He may shew how the truth therein contained has been 
corrupted, how practices utterly opposed to its first principles 
have been superinduced upon it; how it thus condemns alike 
his sin and that miserable imposture which pretends to cover his 
sin. Thus it is that in the controversy between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, a certain amount of comparative study of 
religion has been developed, for not only have both the same 
religions wants to satisfy, but both appeal ultimately to the 
same authority to satisfy them. Yet the Protestant at the 
outset of the controversy asks the Roman Catholic to yield a 
fundamental principle of his faith—the authority of the 
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Church. If he refuses to do so, there can be no common 
understanding between them, and he shews a doubt whether 
it will abide the test of Bible scrutiny. 

Take an instance, now, in which the Protestant has to yield 
something. The Christian, in seeking to convince the Jew, 
has a common basis in the scriptures of the Old Testament. 
He does not give up his belief in the New Testament as the 
Word of God. Surely not one Christian in a thousand would 
think of subordinating it to the Old Testament; but as little 
does he think he is dishonouring it or denying its authority by 
setting it aside in arguing with his Jewish opponent, and 
consenting that his arguments should be tried by the Old 
Testament alone. It is only on such a basis that a discussion 
could proceed, and if he were to refuse to adopt it, he would 
shew a fear that the claims of the New Testament might not 
be confirmed by the Old: by adopting it he shews his perfect 
confidence in the result. Practically, the modern church has 
learned the duty of “to the Jews becoming a Jew,” that she 
may gain the Jews. 

But when it comes to the question of becoming a Greek to 
the Greeks, a Hindu to the Hindus, a Buddhist to the Buddhists, 
which involves the yielding, or at all events holding in abey- 
ance, the divine authority of the Old and New Testaments 
alike, the wrench seems too great, and it is not surprising that 
earnest Christians should shrink from it. Leaving them, we 
seem at first utterly lost. We see no historical basis on which 
to unite with those of other faiths; no common authority in 
religion to which we may appeal. Yet this is the position 
which the first great missionary of the Church took up,' and 
this is the position which must be adopted by the Church of 
the present day, if it would win Greeks—Hindus, Buddhists, 
Mahommedans. And it seems, too, as if there must be some 
common basis. The very fact that religious worship is paid, 
that forms of expiation and propitiation exist in nearly all 
lands, seems to shew that there is some authority anterior to 
Old and New Testament alike, to which, without abating 
one jot of our reverence for these books, we may make appeal. 
But what is that authority? How have the different faiths of 
the earth, while originally owning it, come to be so far apart 
from one another and from the Christian faith ? 


' Acts xiv. 15, xvii. 22-29. 
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Here is a whole field of investigation which the Church, in 
her theological schools and popular instruction alike, has 
hitherto quite neglected. It is not surprising that it should 
have been so. Theologians have, whether in the study or in 
the pulpit, to do with the practical problems before them, to 
meet actual errors with which they come into contact; not 
hypothetical opinions, which, though they may exist in some 
part of the earth, can neither affect nor be affected by them. 
After the Reformation, Reformers were in contact only with 
Roman Catholics, and then theology defined itself in oppo- 
sition to them, or to heresies that sprung up in the midst of 
themselves. Maritime discovery and commercial enterprise 
did indeed bring the countries of Christendom into a certain 
relation with those of other faiths, but it was long ere the idea 
of any responsibility regarding them entered the minds of 
Christians. Forgetful of the pit whence they had themselves 
been dug, and the rock whence they had been hewn, they con- 
sidered that they had nothing to do with teaching the truth 
to those who had not received the Bible. It had pleased God 
to leave the heathen without the knowledge of Him, and what 
were they that they should interfere with the ordinance of 
God? Altogether without antagonism, even at home, they were 
not. Deists and atheists did attack the Christian faith ; but 
theirs was only a negative opposition. A demonstration of the 
existence of God and of the inspiration of the Bible was all 
that was considered needful to meet them—all that Christian 
theology offered to meet the religious difficulties of mankind. 

Even after missions began, it was hardly to be expected 
that the theology of the Church should at once change its 
front to meet the exigencies of the new position which it was 
almost unwittingly being led to occupy. They were small in 
their beginnings. The true nature of their work was not fully 
appreciated. Information regarding the religions in face of 
which they found themselves came in slowly, and while it was 
taken for granted that a knowledge of the religions contro- 
verted was needful, it was also taken for granted that only 
those who personally undertook the work required it, and 
that each one might pick up that knowledge for himself. 

But now we have recognised that the field is the world. 
The Church professes her purpose to occupy it fully, to obey 
her Master’s behest to disciple all nations. Partly through 
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these very efforts, partly through the efforts of independent 
investigators, the whole field of the religions of the world is 
being opened up to us. The vast stores of literature which 
these faiths have inspired, the immense amount of religious 
thought which has been exercised upon them, the acute and 
often profound dialectics by which they have been defended, 
are no longer a myth, or unknown. The necessity of girding 
ourselves for real work, of studying carefully the vast mass 
that lies before us, if we would do anything more than scratch 
the outside, is daily becoming more evident. Yet all this field 
of Christian duty is ignored by the Church in training the 
ministry or instructing the Christian community. The various 
theological seminaries, at all events those connected with the 
Presbyterian Churches, provide the same education for all 
who enter them, and this education is adapted, not for the 
wider field of the world, but for the narrower field of home.' 
The most carefully matured schemes for training the Christian 
ministry, with the light of past experience, of the wisdom of 
Church courts, and the twenty-fourth chapter of Luke’s gospel 
to guide their framers, seem not to contemplate the possibility 
of that ministry being called to a wider service than “ beginning 
at Jerusalem.” 

Books on theology, too, go round the same rut as before, or 
quit it only in so far as opponents at home have quitted theirs. 
Hodge’s Systematic Theology, for instance—the most up to 
the present age of all books on the subject—scarcely notices 
the bearing of Christian doctrine on the beliefs of the great 
majority of mankind. Pantheism does bring in a notice of 
the Indian phase of that doctrine, only, however, to shew that 
pantheism is a moral failure—a perfectly legitimate use to 
make of the history of the Hindu religion. But all the 
struggles of the religious instinct under pantheism are ignored, 
and thus both is the unsatisfying nature of pantheism less 
strikingly exhibited, and the corresponding satisfying nature 
of Christianity less powerfully enforced. Atheism is dismissed 
in a few words as impossible, although it is the professed 
principle of a religion which counts nearly as many adherents 


' The Free Church has, to a certain extent, remedied this, by establishing 
a Chair of Evangelistic Theology, which recognises the aggressive nature of 
Christianity. 

VOL, XXV.—NO. XCV. F 
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as the Christian. Here, again, the desperate struggle of the 
religious principle, its irrepressible forcing up of itself through 
the crushing weight of dead negations, presents a far more 
striking refutation of atheism than a few lines declaring it to 
be impossible. It may be said that it is not the province of 
theology to treat these questions ; and that this should be 
generally accepted, is quite sufficient to account for the fact 
that our theological halls do not foster in the students who 
enter them the desire to become missionaries. 

The clear definition of doctrine is no doubt supremely 
necessary. It is of first importance that our views of God 
should be true and pure, for, as they are, so will be the character 
of the religion we profess, and of its influence on mankind. 
The difference between Christianity and Hinduism is just the 
difference between “Christ is God” and “Krishna is God.” 
But we are now, by our missions, brought into contact with 
those who do believe that Krishna is God. Nay, more; we 
have undertaken to bring them over to our creed. Every 
student who enters on his studies for the ministry should, if 
true to the spirit of his profession, contemplate the possibility 
of his being called to labour in this work. The Church that 
calls him should, if true to the spirit of her mission, seek to 
inform him, and seek to inform herself, what in the heathen 
creed hinders, and what favours, the acceptance of the Christian 
creed. Yet, is it not true, that these are points on which the 
Church is about as ill informed, and on which missionaries are 
sent out as ill prepared, as when the pioneers went at the 
beginning of this century ? 

Those who wish to learn what has been done in this respect 
may do so independently of Church teaching. There are books 
in which the relation of Christianity to other religions is 
treated of, and attempts are made to treat the religions of 
the world on a scientific basis, which the student or gene- 
ral reader may study if he feels interested in the subject. 
Many of the plans proposed are such as cannot find general 
acceptance. It was at one time not uncommon to treat all 
heathen religions as if they were corruptions of Biblical 
theology; heathen mythologies as if they were distortions of 
Old Testament narratives. But the same facts have been 
laid hold of to prove that Biblical theology has its origin in 
heathen mythology, that Jewish ritual has sprung from Phallic 
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worship—the worship of the male and female principle—which 
is looked on by some as the origin of all religion. Even at 
the present day supporters of this theory are to be found. 
Their reasoning is generally distinguished by an intense dog- 
matism and a crude philology, which makes it liker monomania 
than anything else. 

A more modern theory is the Arkite theory, which supposes 
the worship of the mountain, ship, and flood, to be the founda- 
tion of all religion. One of its advocates says that it starts 
from this as a given point, “without explaining how this 
worship was begotten; only denying that it was developed 
intellectually out of Fetishism, Ophism, Mithraism, Phallism, 
or any other known mythology ; and affirming, on the contrary, 
that it explains and embraces them all.”! This supposes that 
man had come the length of being able to construct a ship, with- 
out having been conscious of a higher power before which he 
must bow in worship. If the science of religion had produced 
only such theories as these, its profitableness might well be 
questioned. But one great objection to such systems is, that 
they are not truly scientific. The science developed in them 
consists more in the skill with which facts are explained or 
ignored, to suit a hypothesis that has been accepted on an 
insufficient induction. 

It is different, however, when such a man as Max Miiller 
takes up the subject. He has made a special study of the 
science of language, and this has guided him in the study of 
the science of religion, closely connected as the two are in the 
earlier stages of their development. Assuming this connection, 
he applies the principle of the classification of languages to 
the classification of religions. As there is evidence to shew 
that there was a common Aryan language, before it branched 
off into its various dialects from English to Hindi ; a common 
Semitic language, before it branched off into Hebrew, Arabic, 
and cognate dialects; and a common Turanian language, 
before it branched off into its various dialects, from Chinese 
to Finnish—we may classify the various religions according to 
these centres of language. In addition to these, there are the 
languages and religions of Africa and Polynesia, which have 
not yet been sufficiently investigated to be correlated with 
the others, but which may find their own place when it has 


1 Man’s Origin and Destiny. Lesley. 
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been determined. This, the author believes, offers “a truly 
historical basis for a scientific treatment of the principal 
religions of the world.”' 

Now this is evidently a basis which leaves the investigator 
quite free in his opinion as to what is true and false in 
religion. It assumes nothing as to the character of religion, 
but supplies a cadre, which may be filled up as the investi- 
gation proceeds. Each new form of religious thought that 
may be discovered, can be referred to its ethnological source, 
and when a sufficient induction has been made, we may 
proceed to examine what religious principles or truths have 
had special acceptance with each race. At the worst, if this 
basis be found inadequate, it can at any time be abandoned 
without prejudice to the discoveries to which it may have 
guided. It is with only a limited number of religious pheno- 
mena that Max Miiller has dealt, but even from them it is 
evident that the above classification may have to be aban- 
doned so soon as the subject-matter of religion is taken into 
account. While the Semitic religions seems to have followed 
an entirely different course from the Aryan, it is difficult to 
distinguish between the nature-worship of the Aryans and 
that of the Turanians in its earlier stages. 

On the investigations which have been made under this 
plan, it would be foreign to the purpose of this paper to enter. 
The adoption of this scheme does not imply the adoption of 
any specific theory that may be framed under it, and that 
must be tested by the whole mass of evidence adduced in its 
support. Scholars will pursue the study from their point of 
view, and for their special end ; theologians from their point 
of view, and for their special end. The former will investigate 
rather the early books of various faiths, the earliest language 
of mankind, to discover, if possible, the starting-point or points 
of all religions; the latter will examine rather the practical 
working of the various faiths in the lives of those by whom 
they are held, to discover what faith is best fitted for being the 
universal religion of man. The one cannot dispense with the 
other; the labours of both are needful to cast light on this 
greatest of problems that man can study. What we have to 
thank Max Miiller for in the above scheme, is, that it offers 
a basis on which Christianity may be studied along with 


1 Science of Religion, Lect. III. 
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other religions, alike without any assumption in its favour, and 
without any prejudice to its claims ; on which, too, the observa- 
tions of missionaries, gathered in every part of the globe, may 
be utilised for furthering the great end for which they are 
labouring. 

Science will not give life to religion. History shews that all 
attempts to construct a religion on scientific or philosophic 
bases are as futile as all attempts of chemistry have been to 
construct a living being. Julian, Akbar, Comte, are specimens 
of men who have attempted to found religions on such 
bases, but without that conviction, that impulse from within, 
which alone can give them reality and power; and their 
religions died with them, or rather never existed. Yet 
science has its use in religion as in other things. Science can- 
not supply fighting power or fighting enthusiasm to a nation ; 
but, as recent events in history have shewn, it can utilise these 
with terrible effect. It can make them successful, and thus, by 
a reflex action, develope and increase them. Science, too, will 
not give moral or proselytising power to a religion. That lies 
deep in the inmost convictions and aspirations of its fol- 
lowers; but it can give direction to that power, shew the 
difficulties in its way, and the means most likely to overcome 
them. Nay, if the power exist, if the convictions be sincere, 
the aspirations living, they will not rest content till they 
have prompted to the investigation of every difficulty that 
opposes, the mastering of every means that may aid the 
great end desired. If the missionary spirit of the Church be 
living, it will make her not less careful in studying how 
success may attend her efforts, than the kingdoms of this 
world have been in studying how, by arms or diplomacy, their 
sway may be confirmed. It is high time that we should set 
ourselves to know the religious problems before us in heathen- 
dom, as thoroughly and scientifically as those that have for 
ages been before us in Christendom—to study the significance 
of the facts that have been collected, to recognise the lessons 
which they teach, Is the work of missions to be persevered 
in, or is it to be abandoned? If it is a hopeless or profit- 
less work, as some maintain, let us have the facts clearly 
set before us which make it so. If it is to be persevered 
in, let us do the work intelligently and earnestly, and not 
trifle with it, as we have been doing hitherto. The mis- 
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sionary efforts of the Church are scarcely more intelligent than 
they were when these efforts began to be made. Students 
pass through thcir theological course with as little conception 
of the relation of the Christian faith to other faiths as did 
students seventy years ago. Those who go abroad are as 
little prepared for the work as were the first pioneers. Those 
wbo remain at home are as little able to offer intelligent 
sympathy to their brethren abruad. As a consequence, the 
Church is practically struggling in the dark with the whole 
power of heathendom. Abundant details are indeed given in 
missionary reports, and these prevent the smouldering interest 
of the Church from becoming extinct ; but in absence of broad 
information regarding the faiths with which Christianity has 
to contend, they cannot develope that interest into the burning, 
steady zeal needful to command success. 

And, as a result, the majesty and power of the religion of 
Jesus Christ is, to a corresponding extent, concealed from its 
own followers. Its personal applicability and power may, 
indeed, be personally experienced. But the wider truth, that 
it is suited for all mankind, and is needed for their regenera- 
tion, though oft repeated and assented to, can never have the 
same meaning for one who has not studied the other religions 
of mankind, as for one who has. That study alone can shew 
how universally recognised are those religious and moral truths 
on which Christianity is based—how universally they have 
failed to retain the knowledge of God in the minds of men— 
how universal is the need of that higher power which we believe 
is found in Christ Jesus. In studying the sacred books of other 
religions, we are often startled to meet some high truth which 
we had fancied the exclusive property of our own. At first we 
may be inclined to resent its being there as a theft or a forgery. 
Attempts haye not been wanting to shew that such truths 
found in other religions have, in some way or other, filtered 
from Bible sources ; as attempts have also been made to prove 
the reverse—whereas they belong to our common humanity ; 
they are an expression of the law written on the hearts of all 
men—a reading of the witness, without which God has never 
left Himself in the world. <A missionary, writing from the 
centre of China, says: “What do the people say to me? 
‘The names of persons and places stumble them sadly ; but 
the spirit of those writings is the spirit of their own sacred 
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classics, and proves to them that the whole world is one family.’ 
This, to our ears, may seem a poor compliment. I accept it 
with great gladness, and give God thanks for it. And now 
that I am absorbed in the study of the Chinese classics—now 
that I recognise the striking similarity between the Confucian 
and Christian virtues, I look every day more triumphantly 
forward to the dissemination of the scriptures, Old and New 
Testaments alike.” * 

But that study will also shew how little these truths have 
availed to preserve the pure worship of the true God, to save 
religion from being the apologist instead of the reprover of vice. 
A complete study of the religions of the world will lead us 
through many a maze of dark error, through many a depth of 
immorality, in which the only relief is just that they are 
religions, that they evince the existence—scarcely vital, it may 
be—of that sentiment which we have seen to be the basis 
of all religion. The mere study of comparative theology—of 
different beliefs and forms of worship—cannot but have a 
disgusting and hardening effect on the soul. Scholars may 
go back with delight to the earliest recognition of a heavenly 
Father which human language has preserved, may try to study 
religions in the mind of their founders, and deprecate judging 
of them from their perversions, as judging the health of a 
whole people from its hospitals. Practical students have to 
deal with what is; with expressions whose first significance is 
lost, with religions in which the first intention has already 
proved a failure, or developed its legitimate fruit of bitter- 
ness. ‘These often exhibit a hardness, a vileness, a stupidity, 
that make it questionable whether the information to be 
gained compensates for the moral loathing excited, or the 
danger incurred of moral callousness being superinduced. 
The only safeguard is to recognise in them all the struggle of 
the religious principle, fain to satisfy itself even with such 
husks ; then that very darkness and vileness is changed into a 
wail for help. If any one were to bring us earth or mud to 
eat, and to tell us that there were human beings that did 
eat it, the effect would be to excite our disgust. But when, 
in the famine of 1869 in Rajputana, I saw emaciated orphan 
children picking up the earth and eating it, not to be restrained 
even by the fear of corporal punishment from trying to fill 
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their bellies with it, I could look on it only as an evidence 
of the power of that instinct which had led them in earliest 
infancy to draw nourishment from their mothers’ breasts, and 
which made food a necessity for them even now. It was not 
for me to question why God, in His providence, had left them 
so destitute, that their appetites had become thus depraved. 
There was one clear duty before me, to supply them with whole- 
some bread, to lead them to nourish themselves on it, before 
the false appetite had utterly slain their vital powers. So, too, 
when we hear of the vilest excesses of the shakti-worshipper, 
or the most senseless jabberings of the savage before his fetish, 
we may recognise even there the same hungering after God 
which prompted the highest forms of nature worship, and 
which the Holy Spirit may yet quicken into the worship 
of the same Heavenly Father that we adore. It is not for 
us to question why He has been pleased to leave them so long 
without knowledge of Him, to sink into such depths of spiritual 
destitution. One duty only that very destitution cries irrepres- 
sibly to us to fulfil—to offer them Jesus Christ, the true bread 
of life. 


JOHN ROBSON. 





Arr. V.—The Protestant Doctrine of Evangelical Perfection. 


ERFECT and perfection (réAews and reAsérqs), When employed 

in relation to the believer, bear in the New Testament 

two different senses. TéAsws comes from rédos, and may denote 
either the man who has in actual fact attained or accomplished 
the end of his being, as contrasted with the man who has not 
done so, or it may denote the man who conceives his end 
aright and pursues it, in distinction from him who misconceives 
it, or him who lives from hand to mouth without any con- 
tinuous purpose in his life at all; in other words, either the 
man who has got to his journey’s end, or him who is on the 
right road to it. The word is used in both these senses in the 
New Testament; eg., in Phil. iii., we find both in the com- 
pass of a single short passage, At verse 12, Paul disclaims 
having already attained or being already perfect (cx ér.. . Han 
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rére?.siwpai), and, on the contrary, declares that he is still follow- 
ing after, to apprehend that for which he is apprehended by 
Christ, and that he is still pressing on towards the mark for 
the prize of his high calling. This perfection is that of the 
attainment of the goal of complete and sinless conformity 
with the will of God; and is regarded by the apostle (as we 
gather from verse 11) as accompanying the resurrection from the 
dead and the entrance into glory, and as forming for him here 
an object of strenuous pursuit rather than of actual acquisition. 
But in the very next sentence (ver. 15) he includes himself 
among those that are perfect. “Let us,” he says, “as many as 
be perfect (réAci), be thus minded.” Now, it is plain that the 
perfection he here ascribes to himself cannot be legal or sinless 
perfection, because he has just disclaimed that, and because in 
this very sentence he counts it the mark or mind of those 
that are perfect, that they disclaim it likewise. It is, in his 
view, an express characteristic of those he calls the perfect, to 
maintain a sense of their imperfections. They are to be so 
minded as he has been describing himself to be; they are not 
to consider themselves to have attained, or to be already 
perfect ; they are to follow after, to apprehend that for which 
they were apprehended by Christ ; to forget the things that are 
behind, and reach forth to those that are before; to press on 
towards the mark for the prize of their high calling. Who, then, 
are the “perfect”? Not those who have attained, but those who 
are rightly striving to attain; who, with a clear and true con- 
ception of the divine purpose of their life, are setting them- 
selves in sober earnest to work that purpose out. This will 
be at once apparent from a consideration of one or two other 
passages. TéAsios is in various places contrasted with vjzm¢ and 
eaiz, In distinction from the infant who is yet fit for nothing, 
and the boy who is only slowly preparing for life, stands the 
fullgrown man, the réAsios, who is actually living, if I may say 
so, who has entered upon the work of life. 1 Cor. xiv. 20: “In 
vice be infants, but in understanding be fullgrown men” 
(réAcior). From an earlier part of the same epistle (cf. ii. 6 
with iii. 1) we gather that the apostle regarded ridews as being 
equivalent to zvevwarixés, the spiritual man, who, being no longer 
carnal, and no longer a babe in Christ, but having sufficient 
knowledge and grace, can walk upon his own limbs, can go 
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upon his own judgment, needing not to be directed, and 
declining to be judged by other people. The word is used 
with entirely similar purport by the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. Milk, he says (v. 13, 14), is the food of babes, 
but strong meat belongs to those that are of full age; to 
the réAcw, the perfect, whom he proceeds to define as “those 
who, by reason of use, have their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil.” In short, the perfect man may be taken 
to indicate him who understands what it is to be a Christian, 
and tries to live accordingly. The imperfect man—the babe in 
Christ, or the entirely carnal and worldly person—has not yet 
acquired this understanding. The Christian writers probably 
borrowed the word from its usage in connection with the 
ancient mysteries, where it designated the attainment of an 
adequate proficiency in their secrets. It expresses the 
possession of the essential attainments of all true Christians, 
and neither a higher life, to which only a few are called, nor a 
sinless condition, which is reached only in the kingdom of glory. 
The perfect man is thus the completely furnished Christian, 
who rightly understands the end of his Christian calling, and 
strives faithfully to realise it. This I take to be its meaning 
also in the passage in the Sermon on the Mount, which has 
been put to such various uses. Christ is urging upon his 
hearers that they, as the children of God, were called to a 
higher righteousness than that of the heathen and the publican ; 
that they were to exercise the divine graces of mercy and 
forgiveness, and were thus to be like their Father in heaven 
with a family likeness, and to be perfect even as He is perfect. 
The comparison with God does not refer to the quantity, but 
solely to the quality, of what is to be performed ; and to be 
pertect is tantamount to exhibiting the character proper to 
children of God, proper to men reconciled with God ; in other 
words, to true Christians, who know what the end is they are 
called to, and are sincerely anxious to have it accomplished. 
As one is a man, and no longer a child, when he exercises the 
functions and does the work of a man, so one is perfect, is 
spiritual, when he exercises the functions and does the work 
of a Christian. 

The sum of what we have collected from biblical teaching on 
this subject, then, is, that evangelical perfection consists in the 
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exercise of the proper normal functions of Christian character, 
and is accordingly the property of all intelligent believers. The 
perfect is not a higher style of Christian, with a severer rule of 
life, and a nobler destiny ; all Christians who are not still, so 
to say, at nurse, all who can swim by themselves, are perfect. 
On the other hand, legal perfection, the complete fulfilment of 
the moral law, is an attainment which is only acquired in a 
state of glory ; and it is a mark of the perfect Christian to have 
in this life a profound and abiding sense of his imperfections, 
Now, this teaching has been exactly inverted by the Church 
of Rome, through its distinction between legal precepts and 
evangelical counsels, by means of which it establishes a mis- 
chievous division of Christians into classes, assigning a lower 
standard of Christian attainments for the common rank and 
file of the Church, and a higher standard for an aristocracy of 
more aspiring, and, in its view, devouter spirits, who, by assum- 
ing the monastic vows, may acquire a perfection higher than 
that of the law of God, and may thereby earn so much merit 
that, after justifying themselves, they have still a considerable 
balance to put to the credit of their less advanced brethren. 
Legal perfection, the fulfilment of the moral law in every 
point, is an inferior aim which all Christians may perfectly 
accomplish ; but evangelical perfection consists in the renuncia- 
tion of everything that could tempt one to transgress the law, 
—of worldly estate, of domestic joys, and of self-will,—and is 
the distinction of an extremely limited order of men. The 
possibility of perfect observance of the law is obtained, as it 
was among the early Celestines, and is still with modern per- 
fectionists, by imposing important restrictions on its range ; by 
denying, for example, that concupiscence bears the character 
of sin, or, indeed, that anything does so which does not involve 
a voluntary and conscious consent toa breach of the known 
will of God. It shews, however, what an odd patchwork 
theological doctrines often are, that the other part of Romanist 
teaching on this subject, the over-valuing of the monastic 
virtues, must have taken its rise in entirely different views of 
the law of God from the semi-pelagianism which ultimately 
prevailed. The evangelical counsels were originally only im- 
portant safeguards for the better observance of the precepts, 
and they were dictated by an anxious, an almost oppressive, 
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sense of the unattainable height and depth of the divine law, 
and by an earnest desire to choke sin at the very heart by 
destroying the liking for it. It was a false method, and it 
involved various wrong and pernicious notions; but it was 
adopted at first as a means to extirpate that very concupiscence 
which later Romanists pronounce to be in no sense sinful at all. 
The one part of Popish doctrine thus affords a curious com- 
mentary on the other, 

From this view, from its arrogance, from its self-righteous- 
ness, from its weak estimate of sin, from its inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the Jaw, from its false ideal of Christian life, and from 
all the practical evils that accrued from these errors, Protes- 
tants have revolted with such horror that they are extremely 
chary of approaching the subject of the perfection of Christians ; 
and, indeed, it is only on Calvinistic soil that, from certain 
peculiarities in that system of opinions, theologians have felt 
themselves compelled to take up the question at all. The 
Lutheran takes no special interest in the work of progressive 
sanctification. Of course he has no mind to disparage it, and, 
if asked, will at once acknowledge that the regenerate ought to 
make gradual progress day by day; and that at death, when 
he enters glory, he will be completely perfect. But his sole 
and engrossing interest lies in the present ; not in working out 
increasing holiness, but in getting and enjoying present justifi- 
cation. He is even disposed to look askance at the whole 
question of perfection, as savouring of the legal spirit. A con- 
scious endeavour forwards, in the Christian life, is apt, he con- 
ceives, to endanger humility, and to decoy one away from a 
simple faith in divine grace for salvation. A righteousness of 
works is his particular aversion, and in his zeal to shun that evil, 
he is apt to forget that there is laid upon the Christian a real 
work of righteousness which it is his business to accomplish. 
With the Lutheran the Christian warfare is, in a manifold 
sense, a “fight of faith.” Its great object is to preserve his 
faith, and this for two reasons, Ist. Because, under the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance, faith of itself affords him immediate assur- 
ance of his salvation in the feeling of joy and peace that 
accompanies it. He deems it as absurd to doubt the reality of 
a justification which makes him now happy, as it would be to 
doubt the reality of the sin which had before made him miser- 
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able. But, in his opinion, he may lose his faith, and with his 
faith his assurance, and with his assurance his peace, and, 
once more the prey of profound conviction of sin, he seeks 
to rekindle repentance and faith at those means of grace which 
had lit them up at first. His life he thus finds to be a con- 
stant poenitentia, a continuous falling and rising again; and 
this is the characteristic of the Christian walk, that takes chief 
hold of his mind, and not so much its steady progress, in spite 
of those falls. 2d. The other reason is, that he believes faith 
will of itself yield works. If one has faith, why should he 
give a thought more to works? They are indeed best not 
thought of; for to think of them brings a snare. They will 
come of themselves. Luther once said, that to say the believer 
ought to perform good works, is as preposterous as to say God 
ought to do so. The believer does good works, as the sun 
shines and the flowers bloom, because it is his nature to. True, 
no man is all believer. There is still much untamed evil in 
his members that refuses to obey the rule of his new and better 
mind, and still needs the help of the law to subdue it. The 
Lutheran has a profound consciousness of the tenacity of in- 
dwelling sin, which keeps him indeed from thinking that, in 
every sense, all is gained when faith is gained, but which also 
keeps him from even surmising that he will ever, in this life, 
eventually overcome it. With all Protestants, he counts 
monastic perfection a false ideal, and absolute moral perfection 
an ideal unrealised on earth ; but he differs from other Protes- 
tants in the indifference, if not the positive discouragement, he 
shews to conscious efforts to realise it. The growth in grace is, 
in his conception, one we run more chance of marring than 
of helping by our own husbandry. 

The Calvinist looks on the matter with quite other eyes. 
In his mind good works, the observance of the law, and progress 
towards moral perfection, assuine for the believer an importance 
which the Lutheran cannot endorse. The Lutheran, as we have 
seen, finds the evidence of his personal salvation in the joy he 
experiences in believing. But, says the Calvinist, this feeling 
of joy, like all other feelings, may be deceptive ; and the only 
real test of our faith is the observation of how it wears and 
what it yields. Our perseverance and our good works, as the 
fruits of our faith, are its only true and satisfactory criteria. 
But by good works we do not mean this work, and that, and 
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the next, for all outward works may be performed apart from 
the right inner motive, and they therefore afford no trustworthy 
test. What is meant is the inward purpose of obedience, to- 
gether with the outward works that flow from it. A clear, 
continuous purpose of the will is that in us by which we can 
be least deceived. From these considerations it will be at once 
manifest how the subjects of progressive sanctification and 
Christian perfection should have, for the Calvinist, a profound 
personal interest. His perseverance in the life of faith, his 
persistent purpose of new obedience, his steady growth in holi- 
ness, become for him the marks by which he is to judge whether 
he be a child of God or no. Theoretical needs, springing from 
the more systematic treatment which theological topics received 
in the Calvinistic churches, may have contributed to the same 
result ; but the first impulse to it was, without doubt, the urgent 
practical necessity of the religious life which I have now men- 
tioned. 

In taking up the question of perfection, the old Calvinistic 
theologians adopted from the schoolmen the distinction be- 
tween perfectio partium, perfection in the sense of entireness, 
perfection which possesses every essential part or organ, and 
perfectio graduum, in which these parts have attained their 
completest development, and discharge their functions with 
absolute accuracy. The latter is sinless or legal perfection, 
and is never attained by the Christian in this life, though he 
is, and ought to be, ever striving on towards it. The former 
is the part of every Christian even here, and constitutes what 
is called evangelical perfection. Sometimes it is described as 
a perfectio sinceritatis, as consisting in a true faith, and in 
single-hearted and undivided loyalty to the divine will. Some- 
times it is described as made up partly of imputed, partly of 
inherent, righteousness. The imputed righteousness is, of 
course, the perfect righteousness of Christ, by virtue of which 
God regards and treats us as righteous, while we are yet far 
from being so in fact; and the inherent is partly a righteous- 
ness of purpose and partly of performance. In their purpose 
of new obedience all Christians are alike ; but in performance 
each differs from the other. There are degrees and varieties of 
Christian attainment, regulated by the bent of individual char- 
acter, and other causes. So far, then, the Calvinistie view of 
evangelical perfection corresponds with what we have already 
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found to be the apostolic doctrine, and understands by the 
phrase a clear conception of the nature of our Christian calling, 
and a clear purpose and endeavour to fulfil it. 

But, according to the old dogmatic, he who was evangelically 
perfect must needs keep in view, as a further and final end, to 
become legally perfect. True, this end was unattainable on 
earth, on account of the tenacity of hereditary sin, as the 
Lutheran teaches, or of the continued connection with the 
body, as the Calvinist prefers to think. It was attained only 
at death, and then by all believers, as a condition of their 
reception into glory. But it must be aimed at here, and it 
must be in good part even overtaken here. Otherwise the 
effect ascribed to death would be magical. Death is, indeed, a 
supreme crisis, and may well work psychological changes of 
transcendent consequence, but its influence on the work of 
holiness cannot be reckoned large. For all sin has not a 
corporeal origin, and it therefore does not necessarily vanish 
with the body. Holiness is a spiritual thing, and can neither 
be made nor unmade by a purely physical event. It is a 
gradual growth, and in growing, must obey the laws of 
personality. Calvinistic ascetic accordingly insists largely on 
the progress of holiness in this life as a preparation for a step 
towards the enjoyment of perfect holiness and glory in the 
next ; and of some Christians it at times ventures to pronounce 
that before death they had reached very near indeed to that 
state in which they would be found on the other side of the veil. 
This regard on the part of Calvinism for the principle of con- 
tinuity,and for other psychological laws, pertains to the deeper 
scientific character of its theology over that of Lutheranism. 

Another point the Calvinist makes is this. We have already 
seen him declaring good works and progressive holiness neces- 
sary, in the first place, to secure assurance of salvation ; and in 
the next, to prevent death from being invested with a purely 
magical influence ; and now, in the third place, it is necessary, as 
the essential means and instrument of blessedness. Happiness 
comes from holiness ; as the latter increases, so does the former ; 
and final and complete blessedness becomes the part of the re- 
deemed in glory, who is purified from evil through and through, 
and is now spotlessly holy, as God is holy. The joy of the saints 
in heaven consists in the full communion of the soul with the 
Lord, which is spoken of in the Bible as seeing God, and among 
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divines, as the beatific vision. Now it is the pure heart that 
sees God, and if we are to see the Lord as He is, we must be 
like Him, and be pure even as He is pure. Now this is a 
concatenation which is quite foreign to the thinking of the 
Lutheran. In his mind, blessedness flows in upon the soul 
directly and at once in justification. After his profound 
depression on account of sin, he is enraptured with the for- 
giveness he has found, and can conceive no nobler or fuller 
heaven than he there and then enjoys. Calvinists, on the 
other hand, hold that believers in this life grow up into meetness 
for heaven, and that they may even now acquire an increasing 
share of the purity, and a deepening foretaste of the bliss, that 
await them hereafter. 

With all this, however, they are resolute that no Christian 
on this side the borderland has ever yet attained complete 
perfection ; that, indeed, it is unattainable in the body. But, 
as a rule, they are far from saying it ought not to be aspired 
after. Samuel Hopkins would seem inclined to this view, and 
says we are better without it. “It is,” he says, “on the whole 
most wise and best . . . that the saints should be sanctified 
but in part while in this world, and attended with much imper- 
fection and sin to the end of life.” It is so, because “if they were 
perfectly holy, they would not be fit to live in this disordered, 
sinful world ;” they would not receive the education they now 
do from the trials of life; and they would not so effectually 
have learnt the depravity of their own heart, or “the power, 
wisdom, goodness, truth, and faithfulness of the Redeemer.” 
This teleological view of our present imperfections is quite 
in keeping with the genius of the Calvinistic theology. The 
remains of sin serve for spiritual exercise to the pious. They 
train him to humility, to patience, to entire dependence on 
divine grace for all good. They wean him from the world ; 
they fix his heart more firmly on the pure and enduring joys 
of heaven ; and they incline his mind to accept death with 
a more cheerful spirit. Calvin quotes with approval from 
Augustine, that he has no objection to admit a perfection 
which implies a constant consciousness of imperfection, because 
such a consciousness is essential to the preservation of humility, 
which is the very quick of the Christian character. Perfection 
may be the goal of the Christian life, but, says Calvin, penitence 
is the highway ; for, as the work of grace goes on, it unfolds 
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depth on depth of sin in us, and by revealing it, bestirs us to 
fresh repentance and renewed application of the blood of Christ, 
in which it is all wiped away. The goal must needs be kept 
well in sight, but must never be mistaken for the highway. 
This Protestant doctrine has suffered various important 
modifications at the hands of Methodism. That system gives 
a more specific definition of the perfectio partum, and it 
acknowledges, and in fact becomes the apostle of, a perfectio 
graduum. The perfection of parts in the Christian, the dis- 
tinctive form or idea of the Christian life, what it specially 
consists in, is love to God, excited, under the blessed influence 
of the Holy Spirit, by faith in the redemption of Christ, and 
exercising so great power over the man as to free him from all 
that may be called sinful, from the guilt, the power, and the 
indwelling of sin. Some Christians may not attain such per- 
fection in this world, and others may do so early in life, but in 
the case of most it supervenes a little before death, when the 
light of the day that never sets is already breaking upon their 
spirits. Their perfection, however, does not exclude all natural 
infirmities. It may be accompanied by much ignorance and 
other traces of feeble character. But such weaknesses are 
neither in themselves sinful, nor the consequence of anything 
that is sv. They are not due to the remains of original sin, 
but only to the continued union with the body. In this 
appears a resemblance to orthodox Calvinism, which also holds 
that our infirmities will vanish with our body, but strongly 
maintains at the same time that, while they are there, they 
are sinful. The perfect man of Methodism, however, is not 
dispensed from obedience to the law of God; it is in that very 
obedience that his perfection consists. In obeying the law he 
attains his perfection, not so much by a sustained progress as 
by successive leaps. It may possibly accompany justification, 
but, as a rule, it comes later. It is not wrought out by the 
regenerate, any more than regeneration is wrought out by the 
penitent. It is not, indeed, wrought out at all. It comes upon 
the Christian—comes suddenly, in an instant, like regeneration, 
from the Spirit of God. Another point is, that the perfect man 
may grow more perfect. He may keep on increasing for ever 
in the love of God. He may also lose his perfection, just as 
the regenerate may lose his regeneration, and the penitent his 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCV. G 
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penitence. Grace of any degree may be lost, and he who 
to-day struts in all the glory of perfection, may to-morrow 
have to go back to his letters, and fight his way up again from 
the first. This peculiarity of their doctrine, however, plays 
a valuable part, in counteracting certain mischievous conse- 
quences their system would otherwise involve. For a perfection 
that may be increased, and, above all, a perfection that may be 
entirely lost, will never suffer its possessor to fold his arms in 
indolent contentment with his attainments. He will be spurred 
on to higher things, or kept ever on the watch, lest when he 
thinks he stands, he should be on the brink of falling. 

No evidence can be given by which we may surely test 
another’s perfection. ‘The perfect man may not be so active 
in outward Christian work as ordinary Christians; he may 
not be so gifted in prayer; his perfection is an inward thing, 
and dwells apart from outward labours in the secret things of 
the heart. We must therefore take his own personal testimony 
to his perfection, for we have no other competent evidence ; 
and the only check we can subject it to, is—(1) the previous 
character of the person for honesty and truthfulness ; (2) the 
consistency of his outward conduct with his profession ; and (3) 
the correspondence of his experience, as related by himself, with 
the scriptural account of the processes of the religious life. So 
far of others; but how is the man himself to judge of his per- 
fection? It must not be taken as sufficient proof of the fact 
that he feels no sin. We must, in addition to this, have the 
positive testimony of the Holy Spirit, which is given chiefly in 
the sense of joy and peace which the believer experiences. It 
is no violation of humility for a person to believe himself to be 
perfect, or to declare his belief in public; for if God in His 
providence has made him perfect, it is not that he should 
luxuriate in his attainments in selfish solitude, but it is for 
the sake of the Church, that he may become a spur and an 
example and a guide to his less fortunate brethren. 

Now, the taproot of Methodist doctrine on this subject is 
the shallow appreciation of original or indwelling sin that 
obtains in that system. Methodism deserves to be held in 
everlasting honour for its zealous promotion of living religion 
in unspiritual days; but in its defective view of sin, it has 
adopted a cardinal error, from which a whole system of false 
religious psychology has followed. Methodism bears traces of 
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Lutheran influence, and in various quarters approaches very 
near to Lutheran doctrine. Its view of penitence is Lutheran, 
its doctrine of immediate assurance is Lutheran; but it wants 
altogether the Lutheran’s profound sense of the tenacity of 
that hereditary corruption, whose extent he only begins to see, 
and whose power he only begins rightly to feel, at regeneration. 
With the Methodist, the subjective feeling of peace, the rap- 
ture of the new-got reconciliation, seems to drown all trace of 
the pollution that still cleaves to our nature. And this result 
is aided by his imperfect understanding of the psychological laws 
of moral character. He does not seem to recognise the fact 
that an old habit and a constitutional tendency cannot be got 
rid of in a day; that a bent once contracted cannot be 
removed by a single pull, however strenuous and for the time 
successful that pull may be. There is a resistance in rooted 
natural bias that he does not dream of. He has no conception 
of the principle of continuity as a law of all being. Moral 
changes, whether from ill to good or from good to ill, are all, 
in his view, affairs of a moment. He construes the whole 
religious history of man as a series of sudden crises. The fall 
was a sudden crisis ; an instantaneous plunge from the incon- 
ceivable purity and holiness of the state of innocence, into an 
abyss of sin, and a degradation of moral character, whose 
horror words fail him to paint. Penitence is a sudden crisis ; 
the sinner wakes up as from a dream, and is all at once con- 
scious of his dismal condition, and involved in the sharpest 
sorrow. Again, regeneration is a sudden crisis; the penitent 
sinner, anxious, unhappy, desolate, crying in the pitiless night, 
and longing bitterly for the morrow, sees at length a great light 
suddenly break upon him, even the divine comfort of the blessed 
gospel, and is restored by an instantaneous transformation to 
—it may be—the original purity of his state in paradise. 
That lasts as long as the faith and love of the new life are still 
strong upon him; but these may relax, and if he sin again, 
that is a new fall. He may fall, he may rise again; and in 
either case the transition is a sudden crisis. So is the attain- 
ment of perfection; it is not a slow acquisition, it is a sudden 
gift. Now, it is not to be denied that our religious life, like 
all our life, passes through crises; but one finds fault with 
Methodism only for attributing to them effects which they 
cannot possibly produce. If, now, we ask why the Methodist 
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should have formed this false estimate, the reason lies ready 
at hand. It springs from the undue weight he assigns to 
religious emotion, which naturally runs higher at such epochs 
than in the ordinary course of life; and the reason why he 
attributes such undue weight to religious emotion is, that it is 
in religious emotion he discerns the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, and obtains the assurance of his personal salvation. 
Assurance is the pivet on which many important differences of 
doctrine among the Protestant churches turn; and the 
Methodist finds his in the joy, the rapture, that attends 
. believing. The praxis of his system, the whole bearing of 
its practical working, is accordingly directed to the end of main- 
taining such a feeling of joy ; and this brings me round again 
to what I have already said, that the nursing and cherishing of 
the subjective feeling of peace, keeps out of his view the extent 
of the moral defilement that still adheres to our nature. 

Like many other systems, Methodism bears the impress of 
the religious experience of its founder. With religious feelings 
early developed, John Wesley had for long years subjected 
himself to strenuous spiritual discipline, with the purpose of 
bringing his life nearer what God would have it to be. But 
the even tenor of such holy living was interrupted, when he 
was labouring as a minister in Georgia, by new experiences. 
He was smitten of a sudden with an intense feeling of sorrow 
for sin, and this remained unsolaced till, on his return to 
London, he was reading Luther’s commentary on the Romans, 
when he experienced an equally intense feeling of joy and 
assurance that his sins were taken away. Henceforth he 
prized as the most precious elements of spiritual life these 
accesses of intense religious emotion; but as the aims and 
efforts of his previous spiritual history could not cease to 
exercise an influence over him still, his doctrine of perfection 
may be regarded as the continuance under the new influences 
of his early struggle after personal holiness. The summit 
was the same, though where he had before to toil slowly and 
painfully upward, he c&uld now be lifted suddenly on the 
wings of religious emotion. 

I shall pass from this remarkable religious movement to the 
theory of an important German divine of the present day—Pro- 
fessor Ritschl of Géttingen—in whose system the doctrine of 
Christian perfection plays a part of the first rank. His view 
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is built essentially on the lines of the old Protestant doctrine, 
though he diverges somewhat from them in one or two particu- 
lars, and gives to the whole topic a fuller development and a 
more outstanding prominence in the Christian system. His 
theory has already been brought before the readers of this 
Review,’ so that I shall do nothing but refer to its leading 
features. He separates broadly legal perfection from evangeli- 
cal. The formerisadream. ‘The positive statutory moral law 
is, from its very nature, incapable of being fulfilled by a finite 
being. It stands ever before us as a Thou shalt, and enjoins 
at every single minute the performance of every possible and 
actual duty to every person in the world. It binds us to serve 
our fellowman in Burmah or Peru, as certainly as our friend in 
York or Edinburgh. Now, it is clearly impossible to observe 
this without omission. If we do one duty, we must neglect 
others ; for we can do only one thing at atime. The law is too 
broad for us to overtake it. And this is not due to the fall. 
It is not our natural corruption that makes us unable to fulfil 
the law. It is our essential finitude. Though we had never 
fallen, though we were freed from sin to-morrow, in the state 
of innocence, in the state of glory, we should still be as far as 
ever from filling out the measure of the law’s demands. That 
can be done only by an infinite being. It is thus plain that 
man can never reach perfection, if by perfection be meant the 
complete fulfilment of all the law lays down. Only a god can 
fulfil it. Mystics, who have not the sense of law, may talk of 
their perfection, may talk even, as they do, of their deification ; 
but this “begodded condition,” as Henry More calls it, is 
nothing but enthusiasm. No man, with a sober appreciation 
of the law, can ever think of his life as being perfect, can 
ever regard it, if he look to the demands of the law, with that 
confidence, with that sense of having whereof to boast, which 
Paul speaks of possessing ; or can ever acquire the assurance 
of his personal salvation, or that feeling of joy to which we are 
so often summoned by the inspired writers, and which is the 
feeling of perfection. 

If we are to attain these—and we are expected to do so in 
the New Testament—then, instead of the boundless and im- 
practicable obligation which the law seems to impose, we must 
discover some principle by which the demands of the law may 


1 No. XCI. January 1875, p. 137. 
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be brought into harmony with the conditions of individual life, 
and our individual duty may present itself to us with the 
roundness and completeness of something which is fairly 
within our power, and which we may look back on with a 
certain sense of satisfaction. Now that principle is, that in 
all we do, and say, and are, we ought to make of ourselves and 
our history a whole after our kind. This principle Ritschl 
identifies with the law of gospel obedience, connecting it in a 
peculiar and somewhat ingenious fashion with the religious 
feelings that properly flow from the Christian sense of conscious 
reconciliation with God. The desire to make of ourselves a 
whole, and so to be in ourselves something, with an independent 
value of our own, and not a mere insignificant part of the 
material world, is, in his mind, the source and aim of all 
religion. What one seeks in religion is, to escape from his 
subordinate position as a part of nature, and to make himself 
a whole by union with a supernatural being. The heathen 
thinks he finds this diviner and completer life of independence 
of the world and all its ills, in ecstatic states and crises of a 
purely physical origin. The Jew sought the same result in a 
participation in the destined divine government of the world ; 
but as this government was bound up with national politics, it 
was a thing that never was, but always was to be; so that the 
Jew, though rightly construing the union with God as a moral 
one, never was able to gain the feeling of present, as distin- 
guished from predestined, victory over the world. Christianity 
alone gives such a guarantee, and in doing so proves its divine 
origin as the only religion which really attains the end which 
all religion aims to reach. It is only through the Christian 
conception of the kingdom of God—it is only through the con- 
sciousness of working in a sphere, and for ends, that are far 
above the play of the natural forces and the restraints of 
physical necessity, that one feels himself to be a whole, and to 
substantiate the estimate pronounced by Christ, that our life 
is worth more than the whole world. 

But the entrance to this kingdom can be effected only by 
renunciation of sin; and this is wrought by reconciliation with 
God through the redemption of Christ. The kingdom of God 
is accordingly the sphere where men exercise towards God, and 
towards one another, the spirit of men who have been forgiven 
much. This spirit shews itself in the first place, in relation to 
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God, in an implicit faith in the continued providence over 
them of Him who has redeemed them, and who will cause all 
things to work together for their good; and this faith is 
exhibited in humility towards God, and patience towards the 
world and its ills, and is sustained by the constant exercise of 
prayer. In relation to man, the same spirit conduces to active 
promotion of one ancther’s good; and if our labours in this 
direction are to be worth anything at all, we must not dissipate 
them in trying too much or too many things; we must not 
follow the uncertain guidance of what Fichte calls a “ morality 
that seeks adventures ;” we must know what we are to live 
for, and concentrate our activity on a specific life-work. That 
is to say, it is through our daily calling we best subserve the 
purpose of the divine kingdom, and contribute our share to 
the general welfare. This part of Ritschl’s doctrine seems 
to have a peculiar interest in his own eyes, as it will 
doubtless have in those of many others in our day, when 
so much is said about the sacredness of work. He finds a 
theological basis for it in the statements of Paul, that we 
ought to abide in the ordinary calling we pursued when the 
Christian call found us (1 Cor. vii. 20); that unless we follow 
some calling, and work for our living, we have no claim on the 
church for support (2 Thess. iii. 10-12); and, finally, that we 
ought to rest our confidence on the fact that we carry out a 
work (Gal. vi. 3, 4); and that he applied to himself the same 
standard, and regarded as the ground of his satisfaction, of his 
“boasting,” the fact that, in his calling he had accomplished a 
work that should stand before the divine judgment, and be 
the guarantee of his blessedness (1 Cor. iii. 5-8; 1 Thess. ii. 
19). <A similar sanctification of our secular calling Ritschl 
finds in the Augsburg Confession (ii. 6, sec. 49, 50), where 
Christian perfection is stated to consist in “ reverence towards 
God, and confidence through Christ in His favour towards us ; 
in prayer to Him, and the sure expectation of His help in all 
we undertake in our ordinary calling, and in the diligent per- 
formance of good works in prosecuting our calling.” 

The only other point in Ritschl’s theory of which I shall take 
notice is, that he does not count that perfection of believers, 
which consists in faith, humility, patience, prayer, and steady 
work at our calling, to be at all impaired by the perception of 
checks and imperfections in the exercise of these functions. 
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We may never get beyond such imperfections ; we may never 
feel ourselves done and ready, and as good as good can be; we 
may always be able to see some flaw, some serious blot, some 
failure, some omission, some weakuess, in all we do; but per- 
fection is not an affair of quantity, but of quality, and so our 
life-work may make a whole of its kind, though not so big a 
whole as we might desire ; our faith may be really faith, though 
now it is weaker, and again stronger ; and, on the whole, so long 
as our heart beats a true response to our reconciliation, and 
the Christian aim keeps ever predominant, a certain latitude 
may be allowed for error and deviation, as in the case of 
all organisms, without thereby impairing the essential char- 
acter and perfection of the new life itself. The spiritual life is 
a whole, so long as the free choice which accepted God stands 
ready to quell all hostile suggestions; and if outbreaks of 
mistrust and impatience are yoked with the purpose to control 
and subdue them, they constitute, in the qualitative sense, 
really evidences of perfection. 

Now the features in this theory which are of most interest, 
and which the author has taken the most pains to delineate, 
are the definition of evangelical perfection, as consisting in 
being a whole after our kind, and the stress he lays, in following 
out this view, on work in our calling, as the channel through 
which the pith of our service to the community must flow. 

To take up the last point first, it is certainly a valuable 
thing to shew us, that if we are not to waste our life, our good 
works must take the form of a life-work, and that life-work 
must centre round a particular calling. That calling may be 
only a manual trade, but its service is not therefore the less 
important ; for what contribution to the happiness of a neigh- 
bourhood could be less spared than that of the tailor who 
makes its clothes, or the cobbler who mends its shoes? The 
humblest artisan, if he rise to the conception of the kingdom 
of God as a sphere in which every man does a work after his 
kind for the good of the whole, and that work is mainly that 
of his ordinary calling, may exercise, as Luther says, the quality 
of a spiritual person, and feel himself a fellow-labourer with 
God in realising the ends of His kingdom. 

The other chief element in Ritschl’s theory is open, perhaps, 
to more criticism. That our perfection, under the gospel, 
consists in making of ourselves a whole after our kind, is quite 
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true; it is substantially identical with the doctrine of the old 
divines, that it consisted in a perfectio partium, in our being an 
organi¢ unity, wanting nothing essential to our nature as Chris- 
tians, though having, it may be, nothing in its fullest develop- 
ment. But in seeking a Christian basis for this view, our author 
has confounded, or unduly commingled, the ethical aim of being 
a whole with the religious desire for fellowship with God. I 
cannot agree with Ritschl that these two are one and the same 
thing. It is not the desire of being a whole, instead of a part, 
which is the source and aim of religion, but the ‘desire for 
spiritual, instead of purely physical, fellowship ; as is shewn by 
the fact that, after this desire is fully gratified in the Christian 
kingdom of God, we are still only parts, and not wholes—parts, 
however, of a spiritual, and not now of a material; system. 
You may say that in this spiritual fellowship you are treated 
as a person, not as a thing; but a person may be a part, and a 
thing a whole. How is a man to be taken as more distinctively 
a whole than an oak or a mountain? Each may be a part or 
each may be a whole, according as you look on it. And the 
point we seek in religion is to be a spiritual whole rather than 
a material whole, or a spiritual part rather than a material 
part. It is as spirit we value ourselves so highly, and not as 
being a whole ; it is as spirit, and not as a whole, that Christ 
values us so highly, when He says one soul exceeds the whole 
world in worth. As spirit, we are akin with the Deity, and know 
ourselves to be so. We have a soul above matter, which 
refuses to say to the clod, “ Thou art my fellow,” or to the worm 
that inhabits it, “Thou art my brother,” and which will neither 
bend to the constraint of physical necessity, nor submit tamely 
to the buffetings of the material forces. Among the primitive 
heathen, who had neither the idea of the unity of nature, nor 
that of the independence of spirit, religion was very much just a 
means of getting to the windward of the hostile, half-spiritual 
powers of nature, and of escaping from an anxious, vigilant 
fear of them, by securing against their assaults a spiritual, a 
supernatural alliance with more beneficent beings. In higher 
forms of pagan culture, such as Buddhism, where the belief in 
the unity of nature has been acquired without that of the 
independence of spirit, the repugnance to the idea of submitting 
to matter, and rolling for ever in the whirl of physical change, 
seems only to have won so much the more extraordinary 
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intensity, that the desire to escape from that whirl into utter 
annihilation, has become the ruling motive of the religious life. 
If the alternative be, matter or non-existence, then welcome 
non-existence. In both eases we find the wish to step forth, 
like the spiritual beings they feel themselves to be, clear and 
free from all the trammels and tyranny of matter; but in 
neither case is there the faintest trace of the idea of becoming 
a whole, unless you identify wholeness with freedom or with 
spirituality. 

The religious instinct, then, which seeks a supernatural 
spiritual fellowship as a guarantee for our superiority to the 
material nature we live in, is one thing, and the ethical purpose 
of making of our life something whole and complete in itself, is 
quite another thing ; and I cannot help thinking that Ritschl 
has unduly confounded them together in his theory. They 
may be combined, however, and ought to be so; as in Christian 
life, so in theological doctrine. They may be combined, but 
not identified, as has been done by Ritschl. Our actual work 
is shaped into a unity, by being transformed and guided by the 
spirit of that spiritual fellowship with a reconciled God, which 
we enjoy in the kingdom of heaven. Christian fellowship is 
a fellowship with a God of love, a God who forgives us, who 
redeems us, and who in His gracious providence makes all 
things work for our good. Love becomes thus the principle of 
the Christian life, and, as Methodism has rightly seen, is the 
positive constituent of evangelical perfection, just as it is also 
the sum and substance of the moral law. Love to God and 
love to man are one principle. This may be shewn in many 
ways. For one, he who loves God with the love of one who 
has been himself forgiven, will exercise a forgiving spirit to 
others. Again, love to God implies our intelligent sympathy 
with His nature, and will, and desires—that is, with His loving- 
kindness towards men. Again, love to man is the means by 
which love to God receives expression. Love is an affection 
which, of its very nature, prompts to acts of kindness to the 
person beloved, and languishes if such an outlet is denied it. It 
must be immediately translated into act, and this is not merely 
the expression of the emotion, but the instrument of its growth. 
The moment you do your neighbour a kind turn, you begin to 
like him better. A love which never seeks expression in act, 
is dead and delusive, and a love which never gets expression, 
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cannot thrive. Now, in the case of love to God, there is this 
peculiarity, that its object is beyond the sphere of sense. God 
is unseen; Christ has ascended. How are we to reach Him in 
heaven to tell Him our love? In His kindness to us He has 
not left us without a provision for this necessity. He has 
asked us to recognise Him in any of our fellow-men that stands 
in need of our help. “Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” . . . “ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these my brethren, ye did 
it not to me.” 

Love to God and love to man, then, are one and the same 
principle ; and this principle of love, which is only possible for 
one reconciled through Christ, is the characteristic and the 
power of the new life. It is the single trunk, from which all 
the branches and foliage of that life spread. By its means, too, 
we perceive the essential unity that subsists between legal 
perfection and evangelical, which in Ritschl’s system seem put 
too far out of all relation with one another. The law is the 
multifarious expression of love in all its many-sided applications. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law, and he is evangelically perfect 
whose life, amid many shortcomings and failures, is still ruled 
by this principle of love, which is the spirit that dictates and 
transfuses the law. He may fall into many sins, and betray 
many imperfections, but if he understands this principle clearly, 
and strives earnestly to obey it, he is pursuing the end of 
his being, and exhibiting the essential character of Christian 
perfection. 

If we ask now for a fuller delineation of the nature of this 
principle, I do not know any better account of it than Ritschl 
gives. As towards God, it shews itself in implicit trust to His 
providential guidance as the Father of His people, in humility, 
in resignation to His will, in patience under His dispensations. 
in the constant exercise of prayer. And as towards man, if our 
active love to them is not to run to waste, we must choose and 
concentrate our work for them into the channel of a particular 
profession. The principle to guide us in making this choice is 
that of becoming a whole after our kind. JoHN RAE. 
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Art. VI.—Ultramontanism in France. 


Del’ Etat présent de U' Eglise Catholique-romaine en France. Par YAbbé 
E. Micuaup, Docteur en Thedlogie. Paris: Sandoz & Fischbacher. 
1875. [This work, printed in Brussels, and sold by the publishers, 
Murgmardt & Co. (Brussels), is “ prohibé” in France.] 


\ -—~ who wish to know something of the power of the 

Ultramontane party in France, and of the tendencies of 
modern Romanism, could not do better than study this book. 
They will there be able to trace the gradual encroachments of 
the Jesuits, who, step by step, have rendered themselves all- 
powerful in France, and are continuing their crusade over 
Europe. In the first chapter of his book the Abbé Michaud! 
exposes the tactics by which the Ultramontanists have succeeded 
in gaining the ascendancy in France : 

“Their first step was to annihilate the individual beneath the priest, 
the priest beneath the bishop, the bishop beneath the Pope, or rather 
beneath the Romish congregations. When this was done, a lay party 
was to be organised, which would be supposed to be dving exclusively 
the work of advanced sharpshooters upon the infidel rationalists and 
free-thinking politicians, but which would in reality rule over every one 
—individuals, priests, bishops—for the benefit of the Romish congrega- 
tions, and the greater glory of the Pope. This result once obtained, the 
Jesuits had only to lay hold of the Romish congregations at Rome, and 
of the Pope, and, in France, of the Ultramontane lay party. In this way 
the Jesuits would be masters of the situation, and the Roman Catholic 
Church in France would merely be one of the administrative provinces 
of their order.” 

The author proceeds to shew how faithfully their plan has 
been carried out, till the whole country has been bound hand 
and foot, and is now at the mercy of its deadliest foes. 

The aims of the Ultramontanists are essentially political. 
They lean by turns upon each party that is in power— 
Legitimist, Orleanist, Bonapartist, Republican — and each 
party, aware of their influence, seeks to prop itself up by 
playing into the hands of the clergy. But the ultimate aim 
of the Jesuits is to restore Henry V., and to bring back the 
state of things which obtained before the Revolution of 1789. 

1 Our author was at one time a priest of the Church of Rome, but left it 
under protest after the promulgation of the Immaculate Conception, and 
joined the Greek Church. He is honest, liberal, and well-informed, proving 


all his statements from documents, some of which are even favourable to 
Rome. : 
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So long ago as the Restoration, the Cardinal de Bonald wrote : 
“The Jesuits have endowed Europe at once with a political 
and a religious militia.” In 1826, one of the members spoke 
thus before the House of Deputies: “It is said that during 
the days that preceded or followed the Restoration, a political 
association was formed to prepare the return, so ardently 
desired, of the Bourbons, and to raise round their throne a 
rampart of devoted adherents.” And M. Montolosier, who 
knew the Jesuits well, called them conspirators, bound together 
by an oath, even to the effusion of blood. If this was the case 
under the Restoration, how much more so since the Vatican 
Council! In 1871 Mons. de Ségur published a pamphlet to 
establish the royalty of the Count de Chambord, and having 
deposited it at the feet of the Pope, received a letter full of 
congratulations. On the Ist of January 1872 the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Chambéry, desirous of securing the triumph of 
an Ultramontane candidate, wrote to the priests of his diocese : 
“Recommend all your electors to go and vote, and to elect a 
good Catholic ; tell them it is an obligation of conscience not 
to be shirked, under pain of their committing a heinous sin.” 
The apparitions of the Virgin in Alsace and elsewhere are 
nothing but political stratagems. The Ultramontane papers 
gave the following account of one of these: “The Virgin bore 
in her hand a flaming sword. . . . Suddenly the lady in white 
waved her sword over numerous warriors, who came to range 
themselves at her feet,” &c. ... And again: “At the feet of 
the Virgin a terrible combat was engaged between French and 
Prussians. The French are led by a general mounted on a 
white horse, and, wonderful to relate, this general has only 
one of his feet in the stirrups—one of his legs seems stiff." 
Beside him floats the white banner with the flewrs-de-lis, &c.” 
In almost every one of her appearances, the Virgin ceases not 
to announce the approaching advent of Henry V. The con- 
tinual pilgrimages and processions are organised for the same 
end. The burden of the pilgrims’ hymns and their shouts of 
exultation all end with, “Long live Henry V.! Long live the 
Pope!” A number of members of Parliament took part in the 
pilgrimage to Lourdes, in 1873; and out of 107 members of 
the ladies’ committee, 97 were Legitimists. It is clear that 
the Pope counts upon the eldest son of the Church to restore 
? The Count de Chambord is lame. . 
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his temporal dominion. This makes it worth while to notice 
a little work which appeared last year, written by an Abbé 
Beaujard, and recommended by the ‘Semaine religieuse” of 
Paris. It is entitled, “ Little Geography of the Future, followed 
by a word to the King of Prussia,” and is intended to instil, 
from the present moment, the ideas it expresses into the minds 
of “youth and childhood.” The Pope is here styled, “ He who 
is superior to kings and leaders of the people; he who brings 
to mankind the decrees of heaven.” Rome and Jerusalem, 
with the Holy Land and St Peter’s patrimony, are claimed for 
him. The author wishes that GZcumenical Councils be held 
at Rome, and universal State Congresses at Jerusalem, under 
the eyes and influence of the Pope ; that the Roman Catholic 
calendar be universally used, and the events of history grouped 
round the Pope. 

Need we point out to what dangers France is exposing 
herself in throwing herself into the arms of this politico- 
religious confederation? Between it and the liberal party 
there can be no peace, since the principle of political and 
religious equality, acknowledged since the Revolution, is 


abomination in its eyes. Take, for instance, the following 
extract from an oration by an officer in the French army, 
Captain de Mun, upon the rights of the governing classes : 


“T affirm that the brutal dogma of equality is a lie ; I declare that it 
is dangerous. . . . It has produced these insensate theories, according to 
which all functions are accessible to every one ; all would have the right 
to interfere in the government and in the public affairs. . . . It is not 
true that the direction of public affairs is not the legitimate privilege, 
and, as it were, the hereditary right, of certain classes. . . . To those to 
whose lot has fallen fortune, intelligence, and the benefit of instruction, 
belongs the right of commanding, of governing, aud the duty of protect- 
ing the weak ; the part of the others is to obey... to accept with 
Christian resignation the more modest but not less useful part that 
Providence has assigned to them. (Applause.) You would not wish 
that this land of France, blessed by the miracles of God, should remain 
in the hands of the Revolutionists who at present detain and use it for 
their own ends.” 


This speech was made under the governmant of M. Thiers. 
Captain de Mun next proceeds to declaim against those who 
try to enlist the working-classes on their side : 

“Let us also recruit the working-men. . . . Perhaps at first you will 


only be able to gather a few. Do not be discouraged. . . . The day 
will come in which we will call ourselves Legion, and throughout the 
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whole world the wretched handful of Revolutionists, condemned to help- 
lessness, will be reduced to vociferate to heaven the cry of the apostate, 
‘Galilean, thou hast conquered.’ Ah ! to those let there be no pity shewn, 
for they are not the people—they are Hell. It is therefore a crusade that I 
am preaching ; who would dare to throw obstacles in our way, when we 
are seeking, by only sure and lawful means, the ground of soctal recon- 
ciliation!? (Thunders of applause.) # 

After such an incendiary speech as this, we can hardly be 
surprised to hear of the alliance between the Ultramontanists 
and the Socialists. Since the end justifies the means, why 
should the Jesuits scruple to make use of the Socialists in the 
meanwhile, till the time come to crush them, and reign alone 
upon the ruins of the existing order of things? The proofs 
of this monstrous alliance are too patent to leave any doubt 
about it. 

In the end of July 1874, upon the occasion of the closing of 
the Catholic circles at Berlin, an association was concluded 
between the Ultramontanists and the Socialists. M. Hassel- 
mann himself was present at the meeting of the Ultramon- 
tanists, and voted along with them the adoption of the statutes.’ 
It is matter of public notoriety that of late the Socialist and 
the Polish deputies in the Reichstag have always voted along 
with the Ultramontane deputies, and that a new paper has 
been got up at Aix-la-Chapelle, entitled Christlich-socialen 
Blitter, the editors of which are Romish ecclesiastics.’ In 
Holland and in Switzerland there are signs of the same 
alliance having taken piace. Besides this, a letter published 
by the Opinion Nationale, 28th July 1874, shews that a certain 
agreement exists not only between the Ultramontanists and 
the Socialists, but even between them and the Communists, in 
the Carlist affairs. This letter is from an honest Ultramon- 
tanist who went to defend the cause of Don Carlos in Spain, 
and who, seeing with what sort of mates he had got himself 
coupled, denounces in these terms the things of which he had 
himself been an eye-witness : 

“What was not my deception, when I at once recognised in my bat- 
talion refugees from the insurrection in Paris, whose faces I had seen at 


Geneva. At first I thought that these individuals had surreptitiously 
introduced themselves into our ranks ; but my last illusion vanished when 


1 From Le National of 27th August 1874. 
2 See a despatch of the Ayenee Havas, 31st July 1874. 
3 See the Mercure Allemand, 30th January 1875. 
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letters from my own country informed me that there existed a recruiting 
office in Geneva known ouly to the refugees, and that they had come 
away in considerable numbers. Still, for a long time I thought that our 
chiefs did not know these details ; but when I heard one of them 
answer my observations by saying, quite coolly, ‘If we would gain the 
end, we must make use of the means,’ my only thought was how to 
escape safe and sound out of their hornet’s nest... . 1, who saw the 
wretched remnants of the Commune of Paris arrive at Geneva, can assure 
you that the identity between them and certain battalions of the Carlist 
army is complete.” 


Our author adds, by way of warning : 


“In so far as France is concerned, if ever there were a complete futon 
between the Socialists and the Ultramontanists, the result would be an 
immense danger, not only for the destinies of France, but also for the 
tranquillity of the other States of Europe, and for the progress of true 
civilisation. But is not the way preparing for this coalition? According 
to the Univers of 27th August 1874, Mons. de Ségur, President of 
the Congress of the Workmen’s Catholic Works of Lyons, said on the 25th 
August, at the first sitting of the Congress, that the board of the union 
of the Workmen’s Catholic Works had recently received a letter from one 
of the authorised personages of the International Society, in which he 
proposes to the directors of the union to unite with the International 
Society, recognising that they are both pursuing the same end,—that is, 
the moral and material amelioration of the working-classes, the family, 
religion, property, and the State.” 


Whatever may be the upshot of these negotiations, it is 
certain that the Ultramontanists form of themselves a real 
International Society, bound together by common interests, 
and sworn to defend the Pope to the deatia. 

In four consecutive chapters the Abbé Michaud proceeds to 
prove with what unremitting zeal the Jesuits are working 
to get into their own hands the army, the working-classes, 
the press, and the instruction of the young. 

The army.—They have filled the army with chaplains who 
watch vigilantly to see that the soldiers are present at the 
mass on Sundays and feast-days.!| They have their military 
circles, where amusements and libraries, &c., are provided. 
The Jesuits are also contriving to fill the millitary school of 
St Cyr with their partisans. The Univers admits that “the 

? Here, again, the Jesuits get things in their own way, for, according to the 
law, the assemblage of troops must be above 12,500 to justify the necessity 
of a Protestant chaplain, and 145,000 that of a Jewish chaplain. Hence, 
since an assemblage of troops to the number of 145,000 does not exist, there 


is never a Jewish chaplain, and, since it very seldom attains the number of 
12,500, the result is that there is very rarely a Protestant chaplain. 
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company is on intimate terms with our military school of St 
Cyr.” “It is certain,” adds the Abbé Michaud, “that the 
Jesuits are just now urging as many of their pupils as possible 
into the military career. In 1859 only five of their pupils 
entered the military school of St Cyr; on the 30th July 
1874, out of 3207 pupils, the Jesuits furnished 775.” 

There is a group of officers animated by the same spirit as 
Captain de Mun: 

“Their official position, the congratulations addressed to them in 
governmental regions, and the manner in which they are exalted by the 
Ultramontane party, give them a real influence, and in a manner 
oblige their comrades who are desirous of advancement to imitate or at 
least approve them. The three monarchical parties all profess clerical- 
ism while the republicans affect an irreligion which shocks many officers 


and soldiers, and thus furthers the Ultramontane cause both in the army 
and in the country. 


Nor is the navy overlooked. There is a school under their 
influence for the merchant navy, and at the same time for 
preparing young naval officers. 

The working-classes—But the mainstay of the party is in 
the working classes. They spare neither money nor trouble 


to enro] the working-men under their banner. The Work- 
men’s Catholic Circles began their existence in 1871 ; at present 
there are 119 in France alone, directed by 2000 members, 
and frequented by 10,000 workmen. In these circles the 
workman finds a select library (in harmony with the Ultramon- 
tane spirit), saloons for games, newspapers, billiards, gardens 
fitted up with gymnastic apparatus. So-called scientific 
literary and professional lectures are given, &., &c. We may 
judge of the spirit which animates these circles by a word 
quoted from La France Républicaine of Lyons, 1873. “The 
honest men of the catholic committees give a present of a 
revolver to the poor creatures whom they entice into what 
they call the Workman’s Catholic Circles.' These societies are 


1 The same thing is taking place in Belgium. The Presse Libérale of 9th 
November 1875, says :—‘‘ According to a correspondence from Marchienne 
(Charleroi) in a Catholic newspaper, there have been sold within the last 
six weeks, mostly to the miners of the basin of Charleroi, more than 60,000 
muskets with bayonets or cavalry carbines. The price of these arms was 
six shillings at first, but it has come down to about half-a-crown. The working 
classes, organised and embodied in their most fanatic and savage elements 
by the clergy and their adherents, are buying up arms at half-a-crown, and 
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so pleasing to the Pope that “he has gratified all the members 
of them with a series of plenary indulgences, and with the 
entire remission of their sins in the article of death.” We cannot 
here enumerate all the associations and societies founded in 
the same spirit. There is a Christian art society, under 
the presidence of M. Gaume, which directs religious imagery, 
religious music, scenic representations, &c. And the Jesuits 
not only take the father in hand, there are societies of Christian 
mothers, yourg men’s societies, societies for shop girls, for 
children, &c. The working-classes are enticed into these 
societies by material advantages. Assistance is given them 
when ill, and good places are found fer them when they are 
out of work, &e. 

The press—The Ultramontanists have nearly the whole of 
the press at their command. “The volume, the review, the 
large daily papers, the little weekly and- even daily papers, the 
almanac, the simple fly-leaf; uothing is wanting.” Their 
means of spreading their literature are immense. They print 
their popular tracts by millions of copies, and they are sure 
to have readers, because they address themselves to the folly 
of mankind; besides which, they catechise the members of their 
societies, to make sure that they have read the tracts given to 
them. “Thanks to the administrative favours with which 
they are loaded by the government of Marshall M‘Mahon, they 
have all the resources of colportage at their disposal.” 

The instruction of the young.—All the foregoing advan- 
tages would be nothing, if the Jesuits could not get the 
instruction of the young into their own hands. The law gives 
the priest access to all the communal schools, and, in virtue of 
their lettres d’ obedience, female teachers belonging to religious 
houses are exempted from the necessity of being provided 
with a certificate of capacity. In this way many nuns, utterly 
incapable and grossly ignorant, keep schools, and contrive to 
stifle the day-schools kept by well-taught women. In 1873 
the clergy received 30,000,000 francs (£1,200,000) from the 
budget of public instruction, besides which the congregation 


receive for their free schools large sums from the budget of 


even at two shillings, coming, says the Moniteur Belge, from foreign countries, 
nobody knows from whence!! A fortnight ago a single ironmonger sold 
seven hundred of these muskets in one day, and the miners spend their 
Sunday afternoons in practising shooting at the target.” 
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public worship, municipal and departmental subventions, the 
use of religious edifices, pilgrimages, parish fees, &c. 

A third part of those children whose education goes no further 
than primary instruction, are taught in the congreganist schools 
in France. The Jesuits have the higher branches of instruc- 
tion even more in their own hands. 

“Tn spite of the results, parents, seduced by the promises made to 

them, and by some advantages at which they are gratified, send their 
children to the congreganist schools. The directors of these schools 
always take care to put the price of boarding lower than that of the 
lay schools.” 
There are now three bishops on the board. The Bishop of 
Orléans has at present, in a great measure, the direction of 
the higher branches of education of the university of France, 
which it has long been their aim to ruin, besides which the 
government has granted them leave to establish universities 
of their own. In order to get hold of resident and day 
governesses, the Jesuits have organised at Paris a series of 
retreats for them. “They procure lucrative situations, and 
well-paid lessons, for those who are docile, and promise to be 
zealous ultramontanists.” Such are some of the means used, 
“to prepare a generation that will not apostatise,’ according 
to the wishes of the Pope. 

Universal suffrage, as it is practised in France, is also 
favourable to the schemes of the Jesuits, in this way, that, 
by giving material assistance to the poor, they obtain their 
votes, 

But the question naturally arises, Whence do they raise 
money for all their different schemes? They receive immense 
legacies and donations ; their lotteries bring in large sums, as 
well as the masked balls given at the opera, in favour of 
different charities. This money often finds a destination 
different from what the donor intended. The surplice fees, 
which the priests receive for the religious ceremonies, especially 
in Paris, are something extraordinary. It is calculated that 
the priest of the Madeleine alone receives £4000. The pil- 
grimages are another source of wealth. Here is a specimen of 
an appeal sent to Paray-le-Monial, for the pilgrims to fill up : 


“Uniting myself with all French hearts who form the same desire, 
I engage myself, O my God, if Thou wilt deign to hear me—First, to 
consecrate in alms the sum of, &c. ; Second, to inspire others with the same 
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resolution.” The “mite of filial love to our Holy Father, Pius IX., 
says that Pius IX., a prisoner, is obliged to live upon alms, that his 
greatest grief is to see himself without resources, and that consequently 
a universal subscription is opened.” 

Another subscription inconnection with Notre Dame de Lourdes, 
and headed by Madame M‘Mahon, says that the donor whose 
gift amounts to a minimum of one hundred francs, will have 
their name inscribed in a golden book laid up at Notre Dame 
de Lourdes. Then there are the miraculous waters of Lourdes, 
and a wondrous liqueur, which is said to surpass all other 
liqueurs. 

After several other considerations, the Abbé Michaud starts 
the question, Will France be able to escape out of the net 
which is being so skillfully and warily drawn round it? He 
gives three reasons why the plot cannot succeed, in spite of 
appearances to the contrary. 

Ist. The Ultramontanists are, after all, but an infinitesimally 
small minority in the country. Napoleon used to say “that 
ten persons crying out make more noise than a thousand who 
are silent.” The ten who are crying out in favour of Papal 
Infallibility are making more noise than the ten thousand 
who do not believe in it, and are silent. Then our partisans 
are obliged to confess that they are in the minority. The 
Univers even admits that the hatred of Ultramontanism in 
France is manifested by its policy. 

2d. Ultramontanism has the public conscience against it : 

“Tt enjoys a certain favour, because it has the religious edifices for it, 
which the public has been accustomed to frequent ; because the govern- 
ment is favourable to it ; because it is still the fashion not to have any 
other oficial religion ; because the fashionable newspapers uphold it; . . 
because it only has mass which lasts but an hour, which is so convenient ! 

. But in France the fashion does not last long, and however strong 
it may appear, in the end it never has the upper hand of the public 


conscience. . . . Therefore Ultramontanism has no future in France. It 
is a sickly crisis, which will pass.” 


3d. The Ultramontanists themselves do not believe in their 
own principles, or at least the majority do not. How many 
are Roman Catholics by birth, by the exigencies of their 
position, or by timidity or human respect, or by the habit of 
routine? How many Papist doctors are there, who, like M. 
Beecheron, of the Figaro, are reduced to defend the miracles of 
La Salette by arguments such as these: 
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“Those who once believe what is contained in the holy scriptures have 
no longer the right to speak of their reason, and to sit side by side with the 
Voltairians. Reason no longer exists; powerless to find the Truth, 
powerless to satisfy the wants of the soul, subdued by the divine ethics 
of Christ, reason is dead—nothing remains but faith.” * 

Evidently men who pretend to be reasonable, and who place 
Romish faith und reason in such flagrant opposition, are laugh- 
ing at Romish faith while making a show of it. A religion 
founded upon money and politics cannot last. “The gods of 
ancient Rome are dead, and decently buried in universal in- 
difference ; the god of modern Rome, the Pope, will die and 
be buried in like manner.” 

What, then, is to take the place of Ultramontanism in 
France? The Republicans affect an irreligion which is, per- 
haps, more apparent than real. Shew them a religion that 
does not destroy, but elevates and ennobles the faculties, and 
satisfies the wants of the whole man, morally, intellectually, 
and socially, and no doubt many of them would listen to its 
claims. Here are the words of a writer in the Revue Politique 
et Littéraire, in a letter addressed to the Bishop of Angers 
upon the liberty of instruction in its higher branches : 

“ Let me tell you that we number in France a good many young men 
who are not the enemies of religion. We have inherited no hatred against 
it, and we remember the liberal movement of Lacordaire and Gerbet 
in 1830 with respect. He who has the honour of addressing you was a 
Catholic, a sincere Catholic, up to his twentieth year. But what would 
you have us do? On opening our eyes, and looking how things go on 
round about us, we found, alas ! very little affinity between the spirit of 
the Gospel and that of the Church. The day came in which we found 
ourselves compelled to choose between Catholicism and liberty, and we 
chose liberty.” ? 

The Ultramontanists instinctively feel that Protestantism is 
their great enemy, as light is the enemy of darkness, and there- 
fore they do all they can to confound it with free-thought— 
styling it “the father of irreligion, of indifference, and im- 
morality.” The pamphlet from which these words are quoted 
is entitled, Protestant and Catholic Nations. It is very widely 
circulated, and has received the approval of the bishops. It is 
there expressly said: 

“Tt was this current of infidelity (Protestantism) which was the cause 
of the French Revolution, and which, after having annihilated among us 





’ See the Figaro of 4th September 1873. 
2 See Revue Politique et Littéraire. Paris, 16th October 1875. 
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all respect and all authority, also overturned or shook the social order 
among the other Catholic peoples of Europe. It is this which for almost 
a century past has been the cause that these nations have no true con- 
stitutions. It is this, in short, which, by letting loose the anarchy of 
despotism upon them, has produced this comparative absence of security 
and internal peace, which impedes their march and weakens their 
life. . . . The Protestant system naturally leads to religious scepticism— 
that is, to Atheism, and, consequently, to cupidity, to the corruption of 
morals, and the degeneracy of the character.” . . . “ Therefore it is clear,” 
adds the Abbé Michaud, “that the Ultramontanists in France must be 
desirous to make an end of the Protestant churches, and particularly of 
these great Protestant nations, Germany and England.” 


We have before us a pamphlet, entitled Protestantism, 
written by a Belgian advocate,’ purporting to be an answer 
to M. de Laveleye’s Protestantism and Catholicism, full of 
the grossest calumnies and falsehoods imaginable. Protestant- 
ism “leads fatally to free-thinking ; it is the first step.” “The 
Reformation was the letting loose of hell upon earth.” Society 
is perishing for want of Catholicism and authority. Protestant- 
ism is either Czesarism or anarchy ; it is self-contradictory. 


“ For the last hundred years France has been Voltairian and infidel ; 
Spain is dying, because it has rejected Catholic unity.®. .. The Pro- 
testant nations will not be able to maintain their civilisation, unless they 
reject their horrible doctrines of the Reformation ; and the nations which 
are Catholic only in name are on the verge of ruin, because, having 
rejected the Catholic principle, they are a prey to the revolutionary 


” 


demon ! 


The author concludes by a violent appeal to the worst passions 


of the populace, which he very adroitly charges M. de Lave- 
leye with exciting: 


“ Authors who treat of these matters lightly . . . are more guilty than 
can be expressed. . . . It is time, indeed, to give the mutineers a paternal 
rebuke when they have depicted the partisan of religion under the most 
odious colours, . . . Christianity as a vast imposture, free-thinking and 
Protestantism as safety, progress, liberty! Would these writers be 
surprised to see the youth whom they are modelling, and the people to 
whom they are throwing as fodder everything they have loved, honoured 





1 Le Protestantisme, courte réponse a M. de Laveleye, par Jules Camaner, 
avt. Closson & Cie., Rue St Jean 26. Bruxelles, 1875. 

* Protestantism and Catholicism, &c., with an Introductory Letter by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. John Murray. 1875. 

* The Protestants cut down on St Bartholomew’s Day, 1572, and banished 
at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, caused the French Revolu- 


tion ; but it would be hard to say what Protestants the Inquisition left in 
Spain to kill it! 
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practised, adored, till now, turn to aceount the lessons of their masters, 
and rise like a single man against the common enemy, the Church, 
that leprosy which must be stamped out? The people have a natural 
logic of their own. Madmen are they who play with this dangerous 
child, whose fearful fury, once roused, will break into shivers both those 
who have lighted and those who are stirring it up! We do not prophesy 
in affirming that the next Revolution which is now preparing will be 
first anti-Catholie and then anti-social. The priest will precede the 
rich man, and the citizen will follow close upon the monk.” 


What is this but throwing fire-brands, arrows, and death 
among a fanaticised population? Could words say more plainly, 
“Let us make an end of the Protestants and free-thinkers 
before they make an end of us”? But the Ultramontanists 
had better beware. “ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein, 
and he that rolleth a stone, it shall return upon him.” 

C. DE FAYE. 


Art. VII.—Tischendorf and Tregelles as Editors of the 
Greek New Testament. 


Novum Testamentum Grece. Ad antiquissimos Testes Denuo Recensuit. 
Apparatum Criticum omni Studio Perfectum A pposuit, Commen- 
tationem Isagogicam, Pretexuit Constantinus Tischendorf.  Editio 
octava. Lipsiz. 1864-1872. 

The Greek New Testament, edited from Ancient Authorities; with the 
various Readings of all the Ancient Manuscripts, the Ancient Versions, 
and earlier Ecclesiastical Writers (to Eusebius inclusive) ; together 
with the Latin Version of Jerome, from the Codex Amiatinus of the 
sixth century. By 8. P. Treeeties, LL.D. London. 1857-1872. 

The New Testament of our, Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: A New 
Translation, on the basis of the Authorised Version, from a critically 
revised Greek Text, newly arranged in Paragraphs, with Analyses, 
Copious References, and Illustrations from Original Authorities ; New 
Chronological and Analytical Harmony of the Four Gospels, Notes 
and Dissertations. A contribution to Christian Evidence. By Joun 
Brown M‘Cietian, M.A., Vicar of Bottisham, Rural Dean of 
North Camps, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. 1.—The Four Gospels, with the Chronological and Analytical 
Harmony. London. 1875. 

Constantin Tischendorf in Seiner Fiinfundzwanzigjihrigen, Schriftstelle- 
rischen Wirksamkeit. Literar-Historische Skizze. Vox Dr Jou. Ernst 
Vo.sepinc. Leipzig. 1862. 


HE death of Dr Constantin Von Tischendorf (7th December 
1874), followed only too soon by that of Dr Samuel P. 
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Tregelles (24th April 1875), affords a favourable, if at the 
same time a melancholy, opportunity of endeavouring to 
estimate not only the results of the labours of these two 
distinguished men, but also the state of the science of biblical 
criticism at the present moment, of the principles connected 
with it now contending for the mastery, and of its prospects 
for the future. No two men have done more for the science 
to which they devoted, and for the sake of which they may 
even be said to have sacrificed their lives, than the two whom 
we have named. Although it will appear in the course of the 
following pages that we must award to one of them a pre- 
eminence over the other in the most important department of 
their work—the construction of the New Testament text—it 
is impossible not to feel that both of them are alike worthy of 
the grateful recognition of the Church for the extent of their 
labours, and the single-heartedness with which they devoted 
themselves to the task which they had undertaken. 

They led, indeed, very different lives, and received a very 
different measure of recognition, both from the Church and from 
the world. The first, whatever the obscurity of his earlier years, 
rose rapidly to a position of distinction, not only in his native 
land, but throughout Christendom ; was enrolled as a member 
of most of the learned societies of his day; received liberal 
pecuniary aid for the prosecution of bis studies from different 
European governments ; was the honoured of kings ; and bad 
his name on every lip wherever biblical pursuits were valued. 
The second struggled with difficulties to the last, had little 
encouragement, either in money or applause, from the Church 
which he served so well, and pursued his labours supported 
only by the consciousness of the good cause that he had 
chosen, and by the hope that he would be successful in ad- 
vancing it. The lives of few scholars engaged in the same 
pursuits have afforded greater contrasts than the two of which 
we speak ; distinctions of every kind gathering around the one, 
the other left for the most part uncared for, except by a few 
whose own path was encompassed by nearly equal difficulties. 

Yet the difference is easily accounted for. The Jabours 
of the one were of a kind to keep him continually in 
the public eye. Each year of the thirty years and upwards 
during which he was spared to work, found him giving fresh 
publications to the world, and these embracing either newly- 
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discovered treasures of the materials for biblical research, or 
treasures which, though well-known before, were now for the 
first time made easily accessible. The wonderful rapidity 
with which he worked awakened astonishment. The value of 
most of what he published was unquestionable. Even the 
haste with which he issued his editions of the New Testament, 
according to his critical impressions at the moment, and regard- 
less of the fact that these impressions wanted a thoroughly 
scientific basis, and were changing with each successive stage 
of inis inquiries, helped to gain for him the attention which he 
enjoyed. Besides which—we say it in no spirit of reproach, 
for it was perfectly natural—he loved distinction, and took full 
advantage of that measure of it which he had so honourably 
gained. The labours of the other, again, were concentrated 
on one aim alone. To establish the principles upon which a 
correct text of the New Testament ought to be constructed, 
and to construct that text, was his single object throughout the 
whole period of his active life. Anything else that he did was 
completely subservient to this ; and the publication of his text 
by subscription, in successive parts, tended rather to confine 
it to a few subscribers, than to interest a wide circle of readers, 

In addition, it may be remarked that the seed sown 
by Tischendorf fell upon a soil prepared for its reception. 
Germany had long been the home of biblical study, and the 
principles of Griesbach and Lachmann, with which those of 
Tischendorf chiefly coincided, had much greater weight there 
than those of Matthaei or Scholz. There was no prejudice, 
therefore, for the great Leipsic worker to contend with. He 
wrought on lines with which his fellow-countrymen were 
familiar, and of which they upon the whole approved. Tre- 
gelles, again, stood in opposition to the strong conservative 
tendency of the whole English Church. In the universities 
and rectories of England Scholz had reigned supreme, and 
most of those who took an interest in the subject had so 
identified the Word of God with the traditional text, that it 
seemed almost an act of sacrilegious daring for an unknown 
man—a nonconformist, too, without either the prestige or the 
advantages of the national establishment—to attack the quiet 
reign of long settled views. Lastly, we can hardly put out of 
sight, in accounting for the different standing of our two 
critics during their lifetime, the simple circumstance, that the 
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one was a German, the other an Englishman. The virtues 
and the sins of men are alike credited to their children for 
generations ; and so much had Germany taken the lead of 
this country in all theological inquiry, that its students found 
in their German birth-place alone a claim with many to 
regard, while birth as an Englishman was a disadvantage 
hard te overcome. No doubt there is often met with in the 
orthodox Christianity of England a most unreasonable sus- 
picion of every theological speculation and inquiry coming 
from Germany. The name of the country is synonymous 
with heresy, infidelity, and atheism; and all that it has 
achieved in Christian scholarship is abused and condemned 
with marvellous simplicity by persons who do not know how 
large a part the speculations they denounce are playing in 
their own religious nourishment. But, on the other hand, we 
witness every day, in numbers out of sympathy with ortho- 
doxy, a not less unreasoning admiration of all fruits of foreign, 
as compared with fruits of native, growth. Hardly less 
ignorant than the class already mentioned of the real merits 
of the subject of which they speak, they despise home opinion, 
when not in their own favour, as if it were necessarily super- 
ficial, ignorant, and prejudiced. An array of references to 
German authorities is, in their eyes, like a Macedonian phalanx ; 
it cannot be broken. “Oh that my countrymen were all 
black,” was O’Connell’s celebrated exclamation, as he thought 
that he in vain claimed from an English Parliament justice 
for Ireland. Oh, we exclaim, that our scholars would get 
their works translated into German, and first published in 
that tongue, that they might make their due impression upon 
many who claim to be the leaders of advanced thought in our 
time, and to whom the lettering of a theological book is so 
much more weighty than its contents. At all events, we 
cannot help seeing in the respective birthplaces of our two 
scholars, part of the explanation of the widespread fame of the 
one, in contrast with the comparative obscurity of the other. 
But time has its revenges; and when the controversy as to 
the true principles of textual criticism is settled, it will surprise 
us much if it be not found that that critic to whom, of the two 
now before us, the least share of recognition was given while 
he lived, has left behind him the more enduring memorial of 
critical sagacity and skill. 
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The object that we have in view in this paper will permit us 
to notice only in the briefest possible manner the leading facts 
in the lives of the two scholars we have named. 

Lobegott Friedrich Constantin Tischendorf was born on the 
18th January 1815, at Lengenfeld, a manufacturing town of 
Saxony. His father, we are told, was a physician of consider- 
able reputation in his own neighbourhood, his mother a 
woman who made it her effort to train up her children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. Until their son was 
fourteen years of age, his parents educated him at one of the 
elementary schools of his native town. They then sent him to 
the local gymnasium at Plauen, and after five years spent 
there, to the University of Leipsic. At the university Tischen- 
dorf soon distinguished himself. An essay of his on the 
teaching of the Apostle Paul, De vi mortis Christi Satis- 
factoria, written during the second year of his residence, 
was rewarded by the Theological Faculty with a prize; and, 
following the example of early authorship so common among 
his countrymen, he almost immediately published it. In 1833 
he closed his studies at the university, receiving another prize 
for atreatise, De Christo pane vite sive de loco Evang. Joann. 
c. vi., vv. 51-59. This also he immediately published ; and its 
merit is sufficiently attested by the fact, that Liicke thought it 
worthy of his notice in the third edition of his Commentary on 
the Gospel of St John. Other literary productions of the 
young theologian belonging to this period of his life, or to that 
immediately succeeding, may be left unnoticed, although it is 
not devoid of interest to know that, amidst his graver studies, 
he indulged himself in the fields both of poetry and romance, 
and that the distinguished composer, Meyerbeer, wrote to him 
expressing his intention to set some of his songs to music, 
while this was actually done for one of them by the still more 
distinguished Mendelssohn. It was in very different fields, 
however, that Tischendorf’s life-work was to be done. These 
efforts can only be regarded as tokens of his mental activity, 
and as the amusements of his lighter hours. He had chosen 
theology as his pursuit; and, as early as 1839, when he was 
only twenty-four years of age, he had left the situation in the 
country, to which he had gone at the close of his university 
course, in order to return to Leipsic for the purpose of prepar- 
ing there a critical edition of the Greek New Testament. 
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About the same time, too, he published a “Critical and Exe- 
getical Dissertation oa Matt. xix. 16, sq.;” and this again 
was immediately followed by a “ Historical-Exegetical-Critical 
Dissertation on the so-called Recensions of the Text of the 
New Testament, with special reference to the theory of 
Scholtz.” He had previously obtained his degree of doctor of 
philosophy, and with the last-named publication as the evi- 
dence of his fitness, he was now received into his university as 
one of its teachers in connection with the Faculty of Theology. 
Everything was favourable to his work, the time, the country, 
most even of all, the companionship, for Winer and Illgen and 
Niedner were members of the Faculty, and seem to have 
welcomed the presence of their youthful associate with more 
than ordinary warmth. One thing alone was wanting, and 
pity it is, for many reasons, that the want existed to the extent 
it did; yet it is needless to lament over it, and perhaps after 
all the want has always been quite as much the strength as 
the weakness of learning; that thing was money. 

It was while preparing his edition of the New Testament, to 
which we have just referred, and which appeared in 1841, that 
Tischendorf had its direction given to that part of his labours, 
in connection with which, even more than with any other, his 
uame will always be remembered with gratitude and admiration 
by the Church. He became alive to the immense wealth of 
materials bearing upon the text of scripture that lay hidden, 
partly in the great libraries and more private collections of 
Europe, partly in the monasteries of the East; he saw how 
little had been done in the way either of making them easily 
accessible or of carefully collating them, and he resolved, as far 
as possible, to supply the defect. From this time, accordingly, 
onward almost to the close of his career, his life was in a 
singular, probably in an unprecedented, degree the life of a 
traveller as well as of a scholar. At different times he ex- 
amined the MSS. preserved in the libraries of Paris, Utrecht, 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, Ham- 
burgh, Wolfenbiittel, Zurich, St Gall, St Petersburgh, Moscow, 
Turin, Milan, Modena, Venice, Rome, Naples; while for the 
same purpose he visited the chief spots in Turkey, Egypt, 
Palestine including Sinai, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, where 
he supposed that similar treasures might be found. The more 
important of these places he visited more than once, and in 
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several he spent no inconsiderable length of time, searching, 
comparing, collating, and transcribing, with a patient diligence 
unequalled except by that of those who had originally penned 
the MSS. Of the amount of labour involved in this—involved, 
indeed, in the proper editing of even a single ancient MS,, if 
of any extent—it is impossible for those who have not made 
MSS. their study to form an adequate conception. The diffi- 
culties occasioned by the carelessness of the original scribe, 
by the often minute handwriting, by the faded ink, by the 
discoloration produced through age or damp, or sometimes 
even through the application of chemical mixtures, used with 
the view of restoring something at least of distinctness to the 
text, and all these heightened by the necessity of distinguishing 
the alterations of different correctors in different ages, as well 
as by the knowledge of the fact that only absolute correctness 
will give value to what is done; such difficulties, and others 
upon which it is unnecessary to dwell, make the collation or 
transcription of a MS. a task which nothing but enthusiastic 
devotion to the study will enable any one to accomplish. 
Tischendorf speaks himself, in language which we gladly hail 
as more modest than the occasion would have warranted, of 
the indefessu studia which for two years he expended upon 
the Codex Ephraemi, in the National Library at Paris; but 
the successful execution of that work established his reputation, 
and smoothed his whole future course. 

What he did accomplish in this way we cannot here even 
attempt to describe. His biographer, Volbeding, devotes 
almost the whole of his treatise, extending to ninety-eight 
closely-printed large 8vo pages, to little else than a descrip- 
tion, short in each case, of the various books which, as the 
result of such labours, he was yearly enabled to produce. The 
mind grows weary in attempting to follow the list, and begins 
to abandon in despair the effort to comprehend that so much 
could be executed by one man. To this zeal, and not merely 
to the good fortune supposed by many to have waited upon 
him as a collector, Tischendorf owed his great discovery of the 
Codex Sinaiticus. He made his own good fortune, and he is 
entitled to the full credit of having done so. We could wish, 
indeed, that the mystery, which still hangs over the stove- 
basket of the romantic story of that great discovery, had been 
in some degree at least dispelled by his biographer ; but of this 
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there can be no doubt, that the discovery did fall to the man 
of all the scholars of Europe most entitled to make it, and 
with that we must be content. On the whole, nothing more 
wonderful than the work of Tischendorf, in this department of 
his labours, was ever presented to the world. Even his own 
boasting in regard to it in the Prolegomena to his seventh edition 
of the Greek Testament, and his jealousy of other labourers, 
may be forgiven for its sake. In the presence of that magnifi- 
cent apparatus for the criticism of the text, which, mainly 
through him, has now been brought within the reach of every 
one, it is impossible to dwell upon little flaws of character and 
temper which would have been unpardonable in men who had 
done less real service to the Church. On the ground upon 
which we are now standing, Tischendorf far surpassed all who 
had gone before him; and kindling as his example ought to be 
to his successors, it is probable that it will be long before any 
one, aut similis aut secundus, will arise. It is pleasant to 
think that, in carrying through these labours, which could not 
fail to be attended with great expense, he was by no mcans 
left without friends; and the names of Von Falkenstein at 
Leipsic, the banker Seyfferheld at Frankfort, Favre Bertrand 
at Geneva, Kestner at Rome, and his fellow-labourer Schulz at 
Breslau, deserve in this respect the most honourable men- 
tion. Even the government assisted him, and, through the 
representations of Von Beust and Von Falkenstein, he found a 
warm and liberal patron in Frederic Augustus, king of Saxony, 
in grateful recollection of whose kindness he named, it must 
be allowed somewhat strangely, the forty-three leaves of the 
Codex Sinaiticus tirst discovered by him, the Codex Frederico- 
Augustanus. 

It is unnecessary to occupy time in speaking of 'Tischendorf’s 
earlier labours, not as a collector of MSS., but as a critic of the 
New Testament text. In so far as they bear upon the point 
we have mainly in hand, they will be afterwards referred to. 
There was, however, one edition of these early years, notice of 
which ought not to be omitted, although, unfortunately, it 
must be regarded not as an example, but as a warning to 
future students. Yet that very circumstance makes it impera- 
tive to allude to it. When Tischendorf first came to Paris in 
1840 he made the acquaintance of the celebrated publisher, 
Firmin Didot, and having been introduced through him to the 
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Abbé Jager, one of the Professors at the Sorbonne, he was led, 
through their joint representations, to undertake the prepara- 
tion of an edition of the Greek New Testament, which should 
be conformed to the Vulgate as far as any MS. authority would 
allow—that is, he consented to publish as the text of the New 
Testament what he himself believed in many instances not 
only to be of no authority whatever, but to be wrong.’ The 
edition appeared in 1842, dedicated to Archbishop Affre, who 
afterwards fell at the barricades in 1848 ; and the preface con- 
tains the author's apology for his work. After narrating his 
negotiations with Didot and Jager, he goes on, Quod quum 
viderem textum quendam Verstonis Vulgate Gruecum 
Juturum esse, ewmque tum graecarum literarwn apud 
gallicos universosque Catholicos theologos studium egregie 
adjuturum ; tum leges meas adornandi graeca, a sermone 
Latino plane alienas illas quidem longe lateque promul- 
gaturum ; tum denigue singulure quoddam et de statu 
antiquorum documentorum et de versionis Vulgate in- 
genio fore testimonium ; hoc quoque officti in me reci- 
piendum esse putavi. In other words, because there would 
thus be an opportunity of publishing the Vulgate in Greek, 
and so promoting the stndy of the original among Roman 
Catholic theologians, because his principles of criticism would 
become more widely known, and because the value of the 
Vulgate would be established, Tischendorf undertook to issue 
a text known by him to be in many places false. We are 
informed, indeed, by Volbeding’ that he made it also a condition 
that his preface and dedication should always accompany the 
work, and that, as a counterbalance to it, Didot should at the 

1 Tn illustration of this statement, we refer to such passages as the follow- 
ing :—Matt. vi. 22, where he admits a cov after the first spéaruss ; Matt. 
xxvii. 35, where he admits after xazeo a long sentence of nineteen Greek 
words. We shall not quote it. It exists in the Textus Receptus, and is 
translated in the Authorised Version. Mark xiii. 33, where he admits xai 
aeorrixesés after ayerrvsizs ; Luke x. 1, where he inserts dvo after tAiournovra; 
Luke xiv. 5, where he reads éves instead of ss ; John vii. 39, where he inserts 
dedouivev after evcvue. In not one of these readings could Tischendorf have 
believed, and not one of them is found in any of his three chief editions— 
1849, 1859, 1872. A still more remarkable case than any of these, referred to 
by himself, but without explanation, in his Prolegomena to this edition, is 
Gal. v. 13, where the reading given is found apparently in no MS., but is a 
patchwork of the ordinary reading and that of D, that patchwork thus be- 


coming a Greek rendering of the Vulgate. 
*U. &., p. 1. 
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same time publish another edition, constructed on the faithful 
application of his own principles, and dedicated to Guizot, the 
head of the Cabinet of Louis Philippe, and the most influential 
Protestant of France. Qui s'excuse s'accuse. It is impos- 
sible to accept his explanation; and even when we call to 
mind his youth and poverty, as well as the opening to future 
distinction and usefulness thus presented to him, the offence is 
in no way mitigated. Anything, indeed, like the latter pleas 
would have been repudiated by himself ; for it is not the least 
extraordinary part of the story that, so late as 1859, when 
nearly twenty years older, and crowned with well-merited dis- 
tinction, he complains, in the Prolegomena to his seventh 
edition of the Greek Testament, of the pessima fraus and the 
stolida audaeia which had led the publisher and his Romish 
friends to omit from their stereotype reprint of this edition 
the dedication to Affre, and to substitute upon the title-page 
for his own name as editor that of Jager, “ Una cum C. 
Tischendorf.”' A juster idea of all that was involved in his 
relation to such a book ought to have made him welcome the 
thought, that there was here at least an approach to the time 
when it might be forgotten that he had been in any way con- 
nected with it. We turn from this blot upon the career of an 
eminent man with pleasure, yet not without the feeling that 
the whole historyof the matter has grave lessons for future 
students of Scripture, and that it is not without a bearing, 
although we shali not again allude to it, upon some things 
marking the nobler labours that were to follow. These labours 
we shall find a better opportunity of speaking of when we 
have said a little of Tischendorf’s distinguished contemporary, 
Tregelles. 

The life of Samuel Prideaux Tregelles extends over almost 
exactly the same period as that of 'Tischendorf. He was born 
only two years earlier, at Falmouth, on the 30th January 1813, 
and he died little more than four months later, on the 24th 
April 1875. His father was a merchant, and his mother, whose 
maiden name was Prideaux, belonged to the same family as the 
well-known Dean Prideaux. Both parents were members of 
the Society of Friends, and in the midst of that estimable com- 
munity the boy received those early religious impressions 
which continued with him through all his life. It is one, 


1 Prolegomena, p. cxx. 
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indeed, of the most memorable circumstances connected with 
Tregelles, that, retaining to the last the most profound reverence 
for scripture, and even a firm belief in its verbal inspiration, 
he yet devoted himself with the most resolute and consistent 
faithfulness to determine its original text. In this respect he 
presents a striking contrast to the greater number of those in 
this country who, sharing his evangelical sentiments, view with 
unreasoning suspicion the efforts of critical scholarship to dis- 
cover what that Word of God which they so highly honour 
really is. Dr Tregelles did not continue throughout life 
connected with the religious body in which he was brought up. 
For a considerable period he associated himself with the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, and took frequent part in their services. In 
his later years he attended the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, but these changes in no way detracted from the 
excellence of his Christian character or the fervour of his zeal. 
He was ever the same earnest, liberal-minded, active Christian 
man ; and, from the whole range of biblical scholarship, no 
better example can be produced to refute the charge not 
unfrequently brought against it—that leading the student to 
occupy himself so largely with the letter, its studies tend to 
withdraw his thoughts from the spirit of his faith. 

Tregelles did not enjoy the advantages of a university 
education, and during the years generally spent at the univer- 
sity, he was engaged in secular occupations of a kind that 
might well have withdrawn his thoughts from either biblical 
or literary pursuits. The inward impulse to these, however, 
must have been strong, for at the age of twenty-five he had 
already formed the plan of a critical edition of the Greek New 
Testament upon the principles which he afterwards carried 
out ; and as these principles were opposed to the whole current 
of English thought upon the question, it is clear that the idea 
must have been long working in his mind, and that from a very 
early age he must have given a large amount of attention to 
the subject. He must have done this, too, in the exercise of 
a singular degree of independence of spirit. Tischendorf had 
not yet published even the first edition of his New Testament, 
and none of the great English scholars whose sympathy and 
approbation did so much to cheer his later labours, had as yet 
entered into the field. Looking for a moment at Tregelles’s 
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more outward labours in connection with the work he had set 
before himself, we find him, like Tischendorf, thoroughly alive 
to the importance of more numerous and accurate collations of 
MSS. than were at that time accessible to the student. In 
1845-46, upwards of two years before he issued his prospectus 
of that edition of the New Testament upon which his reputa- 
tion must mainly rest, he had visited the Continent for this 
purpose, and two similar journeys were afterwards made by 
him. Writing himself of one of these, he says in a letter from 
Hamburg, dated Ist August 1850: 


“Tn the spring of 1849 I went to Paris ; I collated D of the Epistles 
once through, and copied Bartolocci’s collation of the Vatican MS. ; I 
then began to collate K of the Gospels. All this was done with great 
difficulty, as I had been out of health for some time, and, with the excep- 
tion of one day, I was quite unwell from the time I reached Paris. My 
work was cut short by a severe attack of cholera on the 9th of June, 
which brought me very low. For some days it seemed as though I were 
on the edge of the grave ; my mind and body were weakened, so that I 
was incapable even of the slightest exertion of thinking ; but never did 
I feel the consoling preciousness of the gospel of Christ more blessedly 
than when it seemed as if each breath might be my last. . . . As soon as 
I was at all capable of being removed, I returned to England under care 
of my dear wife, who had passed through a time of much weariness and 
anxiety. The return of strength was very slow, and I was obliged to 
keep very quiet through the winter. . . . In the early part of April I 
returned to Paris, and there I have continued my collations at the 
Bibliothéque du Roi. . . . I finished the collation of K. Then I collated 
the cursive MS. 33 of the Gospels. This was of extreme difficulty from 
its state in some parts : damp formerly made the leaves adhere, so that 
in whole pages there can be found no trace of ink belonging to the page 
itself, but only that which has come off from the opposite page, and 
which, therefore, must of necessity be read backwards. I often feared 
lest my eyes should fail me when toiling week after week on this M8.” ' 


The collations referred to in this extract were far from being 
his only ones. In addition, he appears to have collated about 
twenty uncial, and ten cursive MSS. of the different parts of 
the New Testament ; to have visited most of the great libraries 
of Europe, among others, that of the Vatican, where the story of 
his attempt to inspect Codex B is not the least ludicrous of 
those which the ignorance and folly of the Romish authorities 
have connected with that famous MS. ; to have corresponded 
with the leading biblical scholarsof his day—Scholz, Lachmann, 


* From the Western Daily Mercury of 34 May 1875. Comp. also “‘ Account 
of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament,” p. 162. 
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De Wette, Tischendorf, Westcott, Hort ; and to have done all this 
in the midst of a feebleness of health and a struggle with poverty, 
in striking contrast with the robust frame and more ample re- 
sources of his great continental fellow-labourer. The poverty 
was, indeed, so far mitigated by Lord Palmerston’s recommenda- 
tion, in 1862, that he should be placed on the Civil List for a 
pension of £100 a-year, a pension wisely and kindly doubled 
by Mr Gladstone in 1870; but the weakness of health went 
on increasing to the last. Though he collated many MSS., 
Tregelles only edited one, the Codex Zacynthius, a valuable 
palimpsest of a large part of the Gospel of St Luke, in posses- 
sion of the British and Foreign Bible Society of London. It 
was while engaged in these collations, and in connection with 
them, that an unhappy controversy arose between him and 
Tischendorf as to certain parts of the work done by them 
respectively, more especially as to the publication of what are 
known as the Nitrian Fragments of the Gospels. We shall 
not renew the controversy. It was Tregelles’s own wish in the 
latter years of his life to let it sleep; and we can only 
hope that, should any new edition of Tischendorf’s Prolego- 
mena be published, the editor may feel himself entitled to 
follow the same course, and to obliterate what is said of it 
there. 

Various other works, in addition to his Codex Zacynthius, 
appeared from the pen of Dr Tregelles during the period of 
which we have been speaking. As they do not bear upon our 
immediate subject, it is unnecessary to mention them, with 
the exception of his Account of the Printed Text of the Greek 
New Testament, with remarks on its Revision upon Critical 
Principles (London, 1854), and his Introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament, forming the fourth volume of 
the tenth edition of Horne’s Introduction, and published in 
1856. Both works are of high merit, the former constituting 
by far the most valuable contribution ever made, either on the 
Continent or in England, to the principles of constructing the 
text from the point of view marking the school of criticism to 
which the author belonged. These works, however, were all 
subsidiary to his great edition of the New Testament itself, 
the first part of which appeared in 1857, the sixth, and last, in 
1872. It was completed amidst weakness and suffering that 
sadden us to think of. He had been visited by a stroke of 
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paralysis soon after the publication of the first part ; his eye- 
sight, too much tried, began to fail him, and before his death 
was altogether lost ; and he was under the necessity of re- 
nouncing all active exertion except that relating to the one 
work to which he had devoted himself. But he persevered, 
and he succeeded ; and with more than ordinary interest we 
listen to his parting words at the close of the introductory 
notice to the last part: “It is with exceeding satisfaction and 
thankfulness that I am able to put the last part of my Greek 
Testament into the hands of subscribers, thereby finishing my 
responsibility in connection with so much of God’s Word, a 
work which has only deepened my apprehension of its divine 
authority.” He said this in 1872, and in the spring of 1875 
he “fell asleep,” one of the finest specimens, of which our 
country has to boast, of unwearied, self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause of divine truth ; above all, a man who had laboured his 
whole life long, not in the public eye, and surrounded with the 
applause of religious meetings, but in his own quiet closet, 
for the most part before the eye and seeking the approba- 
tion of God alone, sowing secretly and in tears the seed 
which in a brighter world than the present he shall reap 
in joy. 

It ought not to be forgotten, to the honour of our Scottish 
Universities, that in 1850, years before the first part of 
his New Testament was published, the University of St 
Andrews recognised his merits, and bestowed upon him 
its highest literary degree. As he had not entered the 
ministry, its highest theological degree could not be given 
him. 

Such is a brief sketch of the lives of these two distinguished 
critics. The important questions now meet us—How are we 
to estimate the result of their labours? and, What effect are 
they producing upon that controversy as to the construction of 
the New Testament text, which we need have no hesitation in 
pronouncing one of the most important religious controversies 
of the day, and one fraught with far greater consequences to 
the future of the Church than is generally supposed? In 
entering upon these questions, the first thing necessary, so far 
as the labours of Tischendorf are concerned, is to limit the 
field of our examination. We must dismiss the greater number 
of his earlier editions of the Greek Testament, and must con- 
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fine ourselves mainly to that eighth and last, which, to use 
what seem to be his own words in the short notice prefixed to 
the first part, is designed far to surpass, alike in the amount 
of its critical apparatus and in the construction of its text, the 
recognised and celebrated advantages of his seventh edition. 
Yet, in speaking of this edition, we cannot wholly omit notice of 
its predecessors, partly because the publication, we believe even 
the preparation, of its prolegomena having been suspended by 
the critic’s death, we have to depend mainly for Tischendorf's 
own statement of his principles upon the prolegomena of 
earlier editions ; partly because a comparison of his latest text 
with texts published by him only a few years before, throws 
great, if in some respects also startling, light upon the prin- 
ciples of his working. It will not be necessary, however, to go 
further back than his Leipsie edition of 1849, followed by his 
seventh edition in 1859, and, finally, by his eighth edition, of 
which the first part was issued in 1864, the last in 1872. 
Besides these sources of information as to the critical principles 
by which Tischendorf was guided, we have the short preface 
already spoken of, which, although written by his publisher, is 
stated to be for the most part in his own words, together with 
a small treatise published by himself in 1873, with the title, 
“Have we the true Text of the Evangelists and Apostles ?” 
No limitation of this kind is needed in the case of Tregelles. 
His single edition of the New Testament must speak for itself, 
aided only by the short introductory notices to its various 
parts, and by the exposition of his critical views contained in his 
scattered writings, more particularly in his “ History of the 
Printed Text of the Greek Testament.” 

Before entering upon the first part of our task, it may help 
our readers to go intelligently along with us, and may at the 
same time tend to deepen their interest in inquiries too com- 
monly regarded as dry and scholastic, if we indicate the 
leading points in the controversy upon which the labours of 
both 'Tischendorf and Tregelles have so close a bearing. That 
controversy relates to the sources whence our knowledge of the 
original text of the New Testament is to be drawn. It is not 
enough to say that these are MSS.., versions, and citations in the 
writings of the early Fathers. All admit that to be the case ; 
but no sooner is the attempt actually made to construct a text 
from these materials, than, according to the method in which we 
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use them, we shall be guided to widely divergent results. The 
statement is indeed often made that, use them as we like, we 
shall come to a text substantially the same; that the differences, 
however numerous, will be found to relate to particulars almost 
unworthy of notice, and that all the labours of textual critics 
will leave us where we were. To a certain extent the state- 
ment is true ; and we may well feel it to be a matter of the 
most devout congratulation that, in whatever form the text of 
the New Testament has been presented to the Church during 
eighteen hundred years, whether in the Original or in any 
one of its manifold Translations, it has not only revealed 
the will of God for the salvation of men, but has supplied 
ground for unity of faith and hope and Christian life among 
believers of every age and nation. But, if true to this extent, 
the statement thus made is far from being true in the sense in 
which it is often understood. The differences of result reached 
by different schools of criticism are not unfrequently in a high 
degree important. They may involve no real change in the 
faith of the Church, yet they may and do involve changes in 
her mode of presenting truth, and in the light in which her 
members are to regard it; they lead to the removal of difficul- 
ties, historical and dogmatic, by which thousands are perplexed ; 
and they lay the foundation for an appreciation of the divine 
will, which, in general clearness, liveliness, and force, shall 
greatly surpass anything that the Church of Christ has enjoyed 
from at least the second century of her history. Proof of this 
will be found in some of the texts to be afterwards referred to 
for other purposes, but our readers may easily obtain further 
confirmation of the statement by comparing for themselves the 
readings of the Teatus Receptus in any important book of the 
New Testament, such as the Gospel of St John, with those 
adopted by Tischendorf and Tregelles, sometimes together, at 
other times separately. They will see that the difference is 
much greater than they imagined while resting in the usual 
dictum upon the point; and although they may not go the 
length of saying what Griesbach said of the readings of 
Tertullian and Cyprian, as compared with those of Origen and 
Clement of Alexandria, that the two texts before them differ 
toto suo habitu universoque colore', they will be constrained to 
allow that the differences which do exist go to the very root of 


* Prolegomena, p. 68. 
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much that has a close bearing alike upon the speculative views 
and upon the practical life of the Church. 

This being the case, we have next to notice that the differ- 
ences now spoken of are mainly dependent upon the amount of 
weight attached by one school of critics to the more ancient ; 
by another, to the more modern authorities. Neither school 
will, indeed, allow this to be a complete statement of its prin- 
ciples. Both claim to take all the evidence into account. Both 
reject the charge of anything like onesidedness in the employ- 
ment of the materials at their command. But, practically, it 
comes to what we have stated. The result runs out into a 
dependence by the one upon what is chiefly ancient, by the 
other, upon what is chiefly modern, evidence. Multiplied com- 
plications, requiring for their settlement the instinct of genius, 
or accomplished scholarship and life-long experience, of course 
occur; but the general principles of the controversy are not 
recondite, and, as applied by critics, are quite level to the com- 
prehension of thousands who cannot themselves apply them. 

Important, however, as this controversy is even in itself, it is 
made still more so by a fact, to which is due also most of the 
keenness with which it is carried on, the long undisputed 
reign of the Textus Receptus. We cannot dwell upon the 
manner in which this text was prepared ; and it is, besides, 
quite unnecessary to do so. The imperfection of the sources 
from which it was drawn, and the multiplied false readings 
which thus found a place in it, and through it, in all the great 
versions of modern Europe, are acknowledged by every one 
who has paid the least attention to the subject. Neither can 
we follow the history of the gradual awakening of biblical 
scholars to the real state of the vase, although no chapter of 
Church history affords more striking illustration of the gradual 
march of truth, amidst “hopes and fears that kindle hope,” 
amidst false alarms and sudden panics, amidst the watchful- 
ness of opponents, and the gloomy forebodings of friends, yet 
ever onward from one well-fought field to another, till even the 
weak begin to acquire strength and the timid confidence. 
Suffice it to say, that about the close of last, and in the early 
part of the present century, the mantle of Walton and Mill 
and Bentley had fallen upon Griesbach and Lachmann; and 
that a better text had begun to assert its place against the 
Tertus Receptus. Griesbach died in 1812, Lachmann in 1851 
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Their memory will never die, nor their labours perish ; and 
the standard which they had held aloft passed immediately 
into other hands. 

It was in 1840 that Tischendorf published his first edition of 
the Greek New Testament, and the words upon the title-page, 
“Ad fidem antiquorum testium recensuit, C. T.,” at once indi- 
cate the position that he had taken up. He appeared as a 
pupil of Bentley, Griesbach, and Lachmann ; and Schulz of 
Breslau, the most distinguished representative of that school, 
hailed him with delight as one who had followed the path of 
Lachmann with firm step and more successful results.’ The 
beginning thus made was followed in 1849 by the second 
Leipsic edition, in the prolegomena to which Tischendorf ex- 
plains fully the principle upon which he proceeds. He is to 
take the whole text ex antiquis testibus, et potissimum 
quidem e Grecis codicibus, sed interpretationum patrumque 
testimoniis minime neglectis. Where testimonies differ, he 
assigns the first place to the most ancient Greek Codices, 
comprising those written from the fourth to the ninth century. 
The comparative merits of these, again, are estimated by their 
comparative age ; and as the authority of the ancient Codices is 
greatly confirmed in his eyes, if backed by the evidence of 
Versions and Fathers, so it is not destroyed, although opposed 
by most, or even all, of the most recent Codices. To these 
more recent Codices he does not, considering the circumstances 
out of which they sprang, deny all weight; but, however 
numerous they may be, the determining voice belongs to the 
few ancients. Upon his canons of Internal Evidence we do not 
dwell, * The result was the highly important text of 1849,—a 
text departing widely from that of the Textus Receptus, and 
giving no small uneasiness and offence to its defenders. 

In 1859 the next important edition appeared. During the 
ten years that had elapsed since 1849, Tischendorf had made 
a much larger acquaintance, partly through the labours of 
Scrivener, partly through his own, with the Cursive MSS. The 
effect is at once perceptible. The statement of his principles 
now given is not exactly what it had been before. Much is 
the same, and, in particular, the conclusion is almost in the 
same words : Videtur autem inde summa lex critica scribenda 
esse huec, ut omnibus locis ubi quid auctores scripserint doctu 
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ratione aut judicio effict nequit, quod antiquis testibus piv- 
batissimum novimus fidenter et unice sequendum sit ; ubi- 
cunque vero cause sunt graves atque ab arbitrio quam 
maaxime aliene, que aliud pra alio commendent confirment- 
que, non id prestet quod testatissimum, sed quod et satis 
testatum et probabile sit.' But the depravation of the text in 
the early centuries of the Church is more dwelt upon than it 
had been ; the words, non omnes et totos, in placing the Cursive 
MSS. in a light unfavourable to them, are changed into longe 
plerosque;* and the statement is made for the first time, that 
readings of the eighth and following centuries can be shewn 
to equal, or even to surpass in antiquity, readings of thie 
fourth, fifth, or sixth century. The effect of all this was, that 
in 1859 there was a much nearer approach to the Textus Recep- 
tus than there had been in 1849, out of 1292 departures from 
it, 595 being now abandoned, while of the remaining 697, only 
267 were of the least importance. No wonder that Dr 
Scrivener, the able and uncompromising defender of modern 
MSS., appeals to this as an incontestable proof of what may be 
expected when the later MSS. have their due place assigned 
to them.’ 

The result thus attained was sufficiently remarkable, but it 
might have been regarded as flowing naturally from the more 
extensive sources of information now at the command of the 
critic, and his own riper experience in the use of them, had 
there not been another and later edition to appear. The circum- 
stances attending its issue were remarkable. Just as the edition 
of 1859 was finishing, the Codex Sinwiticus was discovered, 
but too late to be used. It is easy to imagine the enthusiasm 
with which Tischendorf would set himself to the task of 
revising, with its help, the text upon which he had laboured so 
long, and for which he had done so much. But this very 
enthusiasm was the weakness of his work. The edition, now 
completed, is before the world, and the result can be judged 
of. Its text is utterly unlike that of 1859, differing from it, 
according to the calculation of Dr Scrivener, in 3369 places.' 
Taken by itself, however, that may be a small matter. The 


1 Prol. 1859, p. xxxii., comp. Prol. 1849, p. xiv. 

2 Prol. 1859, p. xxviii., comp. Prol. 1849, p. xii. 

3 Introduction to J'extual Criticism of the New Testament, p. 470. 
4 Ibid. p. 470. 
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important consideration is, that the difference is found, not in 
the consistent carrying out of the principles which had changed 
the edition of 1849 into that of 1859, but in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. Not only are very many readings—adopted in 
the first of these editions and rejected in the second—now 
restored, but new readings are met with in great numbers, 
which, upon the principles of 1859, ought to have had no place. 
The following table which we draw from the first six chapters 
of the Gospel of St John, may not be without interest upon 
this point : 


Total Departures from Returns 
departures Peculiar to Textus Receptus _ to text of 
in 1872 from 1s72. where agreed 1849 instead 
Textus Receptus. with it in 1849. of 1859. 
Chapter I. 39 10 10 
Chapter Il. 15 5 5 
Chapter III. = 19 8 
Chapter IV. 50 17 
Chapter V. 39 18 
Chapter VI. 82 31 


244 89 


(Changes of spelling are not counted.) 


It appears from this table that in the six chapters referred 
to there are no fewer than eighty-nine readings peculiar to 1872, 
that is, not in the editions of 1849 or 1859; and it becomes 
important for us to know upon what authority they are adopted. 
For eighty-six out of the eighty-nine,  vouches, the other three 
being chap. v. 26, and two in chap. vi. 23. Yet, supposing that 
a sufficient amount of other authority could also be adduced 
for them, no one would think for a moment of complaining of 
this. But how do the authorities stand? There are, of course, 
varieties in the evidence, but the following are some of the 
more striking illustrations of what it is. In chap. i. 21 o 
omitted in the question as to Elias, L only supporting x 
together with A and a Syriac version against all else. In the 
same verse, zai before Aéye omitted, a, 6, and the Copt. alone 
supporting s against all else. In i. 37, «ai omitted before 
jixovsay, With x alone supported by 1 against all else. In i. 
47, xai omitted before «ev, with ~ alone supported by 71, 
a, b, c, Syr Arm. In ii 3 the singular reading is 


adopted, zai oivey obx ciyov, Ors ouvereAsodn 6 ois Tod yomov, ON 
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the authority of x alone, supported by three old Latins— 
a, b, ff°—to which is added the note that this reading cor- 
responds better with St John’s style, and that it had been 
expelled to make room for a shorter reading, although it is 
one of the most familiar rules of criticism that short readings 
are to be preferred to long ones, especially when the latter 
occur in versions. In iv. 9, o%y omitted after Xéye, with 
s supported by V only of Uncials and some Cursives, while 
the whole last clause of that verse, od yag cvyyeivras "Iovdator 
Samageiraic is omitted, with & supported by D only and three old 
Latins. In iv. 24 occur two readings, the omission of airév after 
seooxuvuvras, and a change of order in the last two words of 
the verse, on the authority of x, supported by D alone of 
Uncials. In iv. 38, daioraaxa is read with x, supported by 
D alone against all else, and that, although it is ad- 
mitted that in three places (chaps. v. 38, vi. 29 (2), vi. 57) D 
has given artioraaxey, instead of driorsiAcv. In v. 2 ro Aeyomevov 1s 
read with » alone of Greek MSS. (although one or two others 
may be so far quoted in its defence), to the loss of the far better 
attested and the highly-important reading, ro ésiAsyouévov, or 
rather 4 STINE OMLEVN. 

Passing from cases of this kind, let us look for a moment at 
those cases in which, having in 1859 supplanted the readings 
of 1849 by those of the Teatus Receptus, Tischendorf has again 
left the latter, and returned to those of 1849. These are four- 
teen in number, in the chapters of which we speak. We note 
only two or three. In i. 20, eva odx siui for odx siui éya, evidence 
the same as in 1849, with the exception that & is now added 
to the authorities for the former. In i. 24, of before dreorarmivor 
omitted, the remark on the evidence in the previous case apply- 
ing also here. Similar remarks are applicable to the reading, 
orqxes for orqxev in i, 26, and ov after 7Adv in i. 40, except 
that in these two cases we have the new evidence of T” as 
well as of =. Inv. 1,% is again read before égr7, and that 
although in 1859 the addition of the 7 had been explained by 
the remark, that it was to make it clear that a Passover was 
referred to. But 8, along with 1, having been added to our 
stores since then, a reading has been adopted, which tends in 
no small degree to perplex one of the most interesting narra- 
tives of the Evangelist. In vi. 22, towards the close of the 
verse, tomy is now read instead of the zAcdéomv adopted in 
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1859 notwithstanding all the evidence against it. But s reads 
shiv, and that reading is restored. Finally, in vi. 51, the 
iv éy® buow, omitted in 1849, but restored in 1859, is again 
displaced, while the confused reading of 8, supported by no 
Greek MS., and only by one or two Latins, is adopted. 

The illustrations now given are all from the first six 
chapters of the Gospel of St John; and it can hardly be 
doubted that in all, or nearly all, of them, the evidence is 
clearly against the last readings of Tischendorf, and that that 
critic has adopted them owing to the undue weight assigned 
by him to a single MS. Were we to extend the inquiry to 
the rest of his New Testament, the same conclusion would be 
still more forcibly impressed upon us, and we should find him 
often yielding to xs, to the neglect of all other important 
authorities, in a manner which must be regarded as uncritical. 
He did so, indeed, deliberately. Volbeding, writing in 1862, 
tells us that in answer to his inquiry as to the effect likely to 
be produced upon the text of the New Testament by the 
publication of x, he received the reply, that that MS., along 
with B and others resembling it, would afford a text by which 
the Textus Receptus would be altogether supplanted.' Nor 
was this impression, produced upon Tischendorf by the 
discovery of the Sinaitic Codex, subsequently weakened ; it 
rather gained strength. In his preface to the eighth edition 
of his New Testament, and in the short and popular tract 
already named, he distinctly asserts this principle, giving only 
a much greater prominence to 8 than to B, and leaving the 
conviction in our minds, which is confirmed by the character of 
the text itself, that where x and the Old Latin agree, B may be 
set aside ; and that these two sources alone supply almost all the 
evidence we need. Here Tischendorf erred. Volbeding, indeed, 
excuses him. He does not deny that his final procedure was 
an important modification of principles previously adopted, but 
he thinks that the wonderful discovery of a complete MS. of the 
New Testament belonging to the fourth century sufficiently justi- 
ties the apparent inconsistency of the proceeding, since the critical 
materials possessed by us must mainly determiue our critical 
principles. The statement is true, but as an apology, is insufti- 
cient for the purpose. Our critical materials were in no such 
imperfect state that the discovery of one ancient MS., even had 

1 P, 92. 
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it been much less marked than x by peculiarities of its own, 
should have completely turned the course of the stream on 
which Tischendorf had been sailing in 1859, which latter course 
also, it must be remembered, was itself very different from 
that of 1849. They were not so complete as they became when 
Codex » saw the light, but they were quite sufficient to show 
in what direction the true text of the New Testament was to 
be found ; and important as the Sinaitic MS. undoubtedly was, 
it could only confirm previously well-grounded impressions. 
We do not say that Tischendorf was not now right in the 
general alteration of his course; but, if right now, he had 
been wrong before, and dependence on his judgment is thus 
weakened. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject further. We have 
said enough to show the unreasonable amount of dependence 
placed by Tischendorf in his last edition upon one MS., and that 
the possession of that MS. has led him to remodel his text in 
a direction precisely contrary to that in which he had last been 
moving. He had begun his critical labours upon the principles 
of those who depend mainly upon ancient authority. He had 
then formed an acquaintance with the cursive or modern MSS., 
and had largely submitted himself to them. Lastly, he had 
discovered an ancient MS. previously unknown, and bidding 
good-bye to the moderns, he had thrown himself almost ex- 
clusively into its arms. It is impossible to vindicate such 
unsteadiness of purpose in a matter of so great importance as 
the text of the New Testament ; and equally impossible not to 
feel that Codex &, however valuable, is after all only one of our 
authorities. It may have been natural in Tischendorf to over- 
estimate it, but that consideration cannot justify the use to 
which it has been put. We do not want a text needing to be 
thus apologised for. 

The truth is, that what the great German critic failed in, 
was want of settled principles of criticism; and that he went 
at one time in one direction, at another in another, was owing 
to this, that he gave at all times too much play to the subjec- 
tive impressions of the moment, and that he was too little dis- 
posed to yield to diplomatic evidence when it would have led 
him to conclusions which he disliked. The notes of his eighth 
edition contain many arguments for readings which he seems 
to have been satisfied had the weight of evidence against them, 
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or in favour of which only his own notions of what ought to be 
read determined him to pronounce. His defence of vidg in 
John i. 18, and of suvxexezaouévos in Heb. iv. 2, may be appealed 
to in illustration of what we say. 

In speaking thus, we must guard against the supposition 
that we show no proper sympathy with the labours of Tischen- 
dorf. So far is this from being the case, that we gladly 
acknowledge them to be beyond all praise. Alike in quantity 
and in quality, his work is so greatly in excess of that done by 
many ordinary men taken together, it is the result of such 
lofty aims and persevering efforts, and it has been the means 
of leaving so precious a legacy to the Church of Christ, that it 
ought to kindle our enthusiasm and to stimulate to its imita- 
tion. But the very greatness of his services in other respects 
makes it the more necessary to utter a caution with regard to 
what he has done in that particular department of which we 
have been speaking. His unquestioned and unquestionable 
right to command in some things is in danger of being trans- 
ferred to other things in which such a right cannot be conceded 
to him. Nor is it any disparagement of his just claims to 
gratitude and honour when we say so. We may only the 
more heartily acknowledge the gifts that he did possess, and 
that he employed so well. We may rejoice to own the 
general who levies, marshals, and inspires the troops upon 
which the fate of an empire depends, while at the same time 
we ask for a keener eye and a calmer judgment to secure 
victory in the field. 

From the text of Tischendorf we turn to that of Tregelles. 
Tregelles is strictly a disciple of Bentley and of Lachmann. 
He claims, indeed, to be independent in the results which he 
has reached ; and, as his object in the construction of his text 
was entirely different from that of these two scholars, he could 
hardly fail to be so. His principles, however, differ little from 
theirs. 

“Our readers,” he says, in the Journal of Sacred Literature for October 
1849, “will, we believe, gather from what we have said how far we 
accord with this learned and laborious critic, and how far we do not. 
We should use his general principle yet more widely than he does. We 
should seek for the true text in the most ancient MSS., using the collateral 
aid of versions and early citations, and we should subject all modifying 
rules to the claims of absolute evidence. We should restrict the application 
of such modifying rules to passages in which the real conflict of evidence 
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is great. We should also consider that in many cases we could do no 
more than state the balance of probabilities ; so that, besides the reading 
given in the text, other readings should be mentioned as possessing a 
strong claim to attention.” 


These words enable us to understand the position taken up 
by Tregelles as a critic of the text. He goes much further 
than Tischendorf in his dependence upon ancient MSS., or 
rather, we ought to say, upon MSS. proved to have an ancient 
text. Modern MSS., except when it can be shewn that their 
text is ancient, he leaves wholly out of account; and he 
depends for his authorities upon the Uncials, several valuable 
Cursives, and a few old Versions, among which the Latin and 
the Syriac Versions are regarded as the most important. By 
the balance of these authorities he determined what to read, 
with the exception, as it would seem, of certain cases where he 
was sure (he does not say how, but he probably means from 
the writings of the ante-Nicene Fathers) of the reading of 
the second or third century. “Then,’ he says, “we are 
not left to the ordinary application of the balance of 
existing authorities, but we can take our stand as early as 
the express testimony carries us.”' In applying this leading 
principle, too, he differs from ‘Tischendorf in submitting himself 
much more thoroughly to the guidance of evidence, and giving 
much less play to those prepossessions of his own by which 
that critic so often allowed himself to be swayed. Finally, he 
most wisely departed from the example of Tischendorf, by 
putting into the margin readings whose claims he thought 
almost equal to the claims of those adopted by him into the 
text. On the other hand, while in all this approaching much 
more nearly to Lachmann than to Tischendorf, Tregelles also 
differed from the former in aiming at the restoration of the 
text to that originally written by the sacred penmen, and in 
leaving, so far as he could, no room for that process of sub- 
sequently amending a merely provisional text, which Lachmann 
considered necessary to the completion of his work. 

Tregelles, it will be seen, thus stands between Lachmann and 
Tischendorf; not so limited in his aim as the one, and neither 
so wide in his range of materials nor so subjective in his use of 
them as the other. His position is thus a truer one than that 
of either of the two. It may, indeed, be objected to him that 
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his materials are too few, and that he ought to have made 
larger use of the treasures at his command. But it may be 
greatly doubted whether the result would even in that case 
have differed much from what it is; and it is surely better to 
depend upon a few good authorities than to cumber a con- 
spectus of them, as is done by Tischendorf, with names and 
treatises of far too recent a date to have the least practical 
bearing upon the issue. It may be objected, too, to Tregelles, 
with more reason, that he has leant too little upon canons of 
internal probability, and that he has thus been led to defend 
in some passages readings altogether untenable. His reading 
of Matt. xxi. 31, 6 doregoz instead of 6 zparos, while he yet retains 
the usual order in which the two sons are mentioned, has been 
often urged against him, among others by Dr Scrivener,’ on 
this score. But it must not be forgotten that, however unten- 
able his own explanation of this reading, he yet thought that 
he did make sense of it, thus recognising at least the necessity 
of finding a meaning for any reading he would adopt; and 
further, it is just, although barely, possible that, while the 
meaning given by Tregelles to the word must be set aside, that 
of Jerome may be accepted in its stead. That Father supposed 
that the Jews prevaricated, and did not tell what they really 
thought. Even although it should be allowed, however, that 
there is some foundation for the objections thus made to the 
procedure of Tregelles, it will be hard to show that he was not 
in the main right. He may have gone in a slight degree to 
excess in some of his views, he may not have been perfectly 
consistent in carrying out others; but he possesses the very 
great merit of having been the first editor of the Greek New 
Testament upon principles in the main sound and thoroughly 
established. Untrammelled by the Recension theories of 
Griesbach, with a more perfect end in view than Lachmann, 
seeing and following out his course more clearly than Tischen- 
dorf, he has left behind him in his text a monument of 
permanent value to the Church, and a striking testimony at 
once to the largeness of his heart and the fearlessness of his 
spirit. 

The two men of whom we have spoken, were in their day 
the worthy successors of the great critics of the past, the fore- 
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most editors of the Greek New Testament; and, whatever 
subordinate points of difference there may be between them, 
both, it will have been seen, espouse that side of the existing 
controversy as to the sources of the New Testament text, which 
throws us back upon ancient, rather than modern MSS. It is 
here that their great importance lies; for this view of the 
matter is not that taken by a large and influential, although 
we believe, a diminishing number of such as, whether iu 
England or Scotland, have turned their attention to the 
subject. Dr Scrivener still leads the van on the opposite 
side of the question, with all his old chivalry and candour. Mr 
Burgon’s work, on the last twelve verses of the Gospel of St 
Mark, still holds its place among the disciples of his school ; 
and the recent elevation of its author to the Deanery of 
Chichester, is not likely to diminish either his enthusiasm or 
his influence; while a new combatant bas lately cast himself, 
with an almost passionate eagerness, into the same ranks, in 
the person of Mr M‘Clellan, a vicar and rural dean of the 
Church of England. As the work of the last-named scholar, 
of which the title will be found at the head of this article 
appears to have been welcomed with great cordiality in 
England,’ as it certainly exhibits an amount of patient toil, 

' In proof of this, and as an important illustration of the state of feeling 
existing in the minds of many, in reference to this question, we append the 
following letter of the Bishop of Lincoln to Mr M‘Clellan, which has recently 
been circulated ‘‘by special permission of the writer,” and ‘‘on public 
grounds” :—‘‘ Dear Sir, —I cannot adequately express my gratitude to you,— 
or rather to the good Providence of Almighty God working by you,—for the 
publication of your New Translation of the Greek Testament, with Analyses, 
Notes, and a Harmony. The Christian Church owes you a debt of thankful- 
ness for your vigorous and timely protest against the fallacy which has 
unhapnily received the sanction of some great names, and which would force 
her to accept a vicious Text of the Divine Word under the pretext of reverence 
for antiquity. I HOPE AND BELIEVE THAT YOU WILL HAVE SAVED THE 
CuurcH OF ENGLAND FROM THIS DELUSION, which is the more dangerous at the 
present time, now that we are looking for a revision of the authorised version, 
which, unless constructed on sound principles, will be a mistake as much to 
be deplored as that of Joshua and the people of Israel when cheated by the 
Gibeonites. As far as I have had an opportunity of examining your anno- 
tations, I have found them in harmony with the excellence of the principles 
on which the Text is established ; and, on the whole, I welcome your publi- 
cation as one of the best antidotes and preservatives against the superficial 
sciolism, captious criticism, and bold presumption, by which the Word of 
God is now either secretly undermined or openly assailed.” —7'he Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London, 28th March 1875. 
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devoted to the study of the New Testament, that cannot be 
described in too high terms; and as it most probably repre- 
sents a wide-spread body of opinion in the English Church, we 
shall give one or two short extracts from it, with the view of 
showing the light in which many, entitled to be heard, regard 
the labours of Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, and Westcott and 
Hort in as far as the readings of the two latter critics have been 
made known. There is, at all events, no mincing of matters 
in Mr M‘Clellan’s introductory pages, and thus far at least we 


can only thank him for his plainness of speech. Thus, then, 
he writes in his Preface :— 


“ By the crude application of certain novel and unsound principles of 
textual criticism, sanctioned and strenuously advocated by the chief 
modern editors, the pure and entire Word of God has come to be in 
imminent danger of gross corruption and horrible mutilation. By 
plausible but superficial assumptions, two or three of the most ancient 
extant copies, none earlier than the fourth century, and confessedly 
depraved, have been honoured with the misleading title of ‘the best’ 
manuscripts ; they are exalted to be the standard of comparison ; others 
are accounted ‘good’ and ‘ excellent’ in proportion as they conform to 
them ; the mass of authorities which disagree with them are despised or 
ignored ; and thus, by a vicious circle of reasoning, results have been 
attained against which the judgment ef a profounder criticism, no less 
than the pious instincts of the Church, unhesitatingly revolts.” 


Again, before giving what he calls a “Select list of errors 
and graver corruptions in the two most ancient MSS. x and B, 
with names of Principal Modern Editors who have admitted 
them into the Sacred Text,” he says : 


“The modern editors, blinded, we can only believe, by the brilliance of 
Bentley’s ill-fated project, have so persistently applied his cold and 
narrow principles to the enlarged body of evidence since made available, 
that the distinguishing characteristic of their editions is servile submission 
to the written evidenceof certain most ancient surviving witnesses, to the neglect 
of the mass of witnesses, and the great disregard of the internal evidence. 
And, since the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus, this characteristic has 
practically resolved itself into servile submission to the two most ancient 
surviving MSS. of the fourth century, and of the country of Egypt, the 
Codex Sinaiticus, and the Codex Vaticanus. The result is, that, as the 
afore-noted peculiarities of the extant documentary evidence might have 
led us to expect, consequences have at length been reached so absurd and 
disastrous, as to demand to be taken for a complete and final demonstration 
of radical error of procedure. Instead of the pure text of Evangelists and 
Apostles of the first century, modern criticism offers to the Church a 


corrupt Egyptian text of the fourth century. The New Testament has been 
forced into the ‘ bondage of Eqypt.’” 
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And, once more, after having given us the select list referred 
to, as a sample of the errors of & and B, and of the editors, 
Lachmann, ‘Tregelles, Alford, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, 
he goes on— 


“ Here, for a while at least, we may stop. The reductio ad absurdum 
is already complete. The unreliable character of the two most ancient 
MSS. is demonstrated. If the list even thus far has been wearisome, 
our excuse, which is an ample one, is this, that, at the present, in our 
schools and universities, among our students and professors, our preachers 
and divines, and possibly even at the table of revisers, so excessive is the 
sway of the so-called ‘ best MSS.,’ and so paramount the authority of the 
so-called ‘ best editors’ (often unanimous only because they proceed on 
essentially the same principles), that nothing short of a conspectus so full 
and so decisive as that which we have given, could be expected to produce 
a sufficiently general and powerful conviction of the peril into which the 
sacred text has been brought, and in which it still stands. A sounder 
criticism, guided by deeper and infallible instincts, will, we are satisfied, 
certainly protect the Church from ever accepting, as faithful representa- 
tions of the pure and perfect Word of God, texts based on principles 
which, when ably carried, as they have been to their legitimate conclu- 
sions, sanction such careless or deliberate suppressions, perversions, and 


distortions of the truth. Once again, we believe, out of Egypt will God 
call His Son.”" 


Such are the sweeping charges of Mr M‘Clellan against the 
whole tendency and effect of those principles of textual 
criticism advocated, and, with varying degrees of consistency, 
illustrated by the editors whom he names. The tone even 
more than the substance of the language arrests attention, and 
leads to the belief that there is no small danger of excited and 
angry feeling being introduced into a controversy standing 
peculiarly in need of calm and judicial treatment. Passing, 
however, from such a consideration, we rather remark, that the 
time is obviously at hand, when the question now before us 
must receive at the hands of British scholars, an amount of 
attention that has long been wanting to it in this country, 
that it can no more be allowed to rest in the hands of 
foreigners, and that the Church of Christ among us must 
without delay make up her mind, whether she is to set aside 
our “Modern Editors,” and to accept in their stead such 
guidance as is offered her in the pages of the work from which 
we quote. For ourselves, we cannot conceive a more egregious 
misunderstanding of the whole subject than is contained in the 

* Preface, pp. 14, 29, 34. 
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extracts given above. There is on the part of the editors 
referred to, no “ servile submission” to two MSS. Even when 
they adopt the readings contained in these MSS., they cannot 
be said to “follow” them. They follow the whole evidence of 
the case; and, strange as the statement may seem to those 
who depreciate their labours, it is yet no more than the simple 
truth to say, that in their eyes the readings of x and B are 
less commended by the fact that they exist in the two MSS., 
than the two MSS. are commended by the fact that they 
contain the readings. If these MSS., one of which only, it 
may be observed, was known to Dr Tregelles, until he came to 
the last chapter of the Gospel of St John, influence the result 
more than others, it is because, after examination of evidence 
from every source, they have proved themselves worthy of this 
high confidence. What can our editors then do but award to 
them a degree of trust which they do not award to others ? 
The trust is not blind or prejudiced. What is Codex B to Dr 
Tregelles any more than Dr Tregelles is to Codex B? It is 
because he has proved it that he appeals to it, proved it not 
by age alone, but by internal worth; and to say to him, 
therefore, You are putting an unreasoning confidence in that 
MS., is to shut the eyes on that wide induction of facts by 
which its title to confidence has been established. It is not 
otherwise with the internal evidence to which our “ modern 
editors ” appeal, the only fact to be noted here being that they 
appeal to internal evidence, not to arbitrary taste or pre- 
conceived ideas as to what the Word of God ought to contain. 
And if, in this part of their labours, they, with the exception 
to too large an extent of Tischendorf, are suspicious of them- 
selves, and think it safer to be guided by facts, even against 
their own prepossessions, who shall blame them? To be so 
guided is the path at once of humility and wisdom, and it 
leads constantly to the most delightful and edifying lesson 
upon which the Christian can dwell, that “the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God stronger than 
men.” 

We are further told, indeed, that to the thorough testing 
and correct use of the materials provided for us are needed, not 
only “ most diligent care, unwearied patience, refined judgment, 
matured experience,” but also “Christian faith and spiritual 
discernment,” and that “ the spirituality of the Scriptures is an 
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element of the problem.”' Who denies it? The spirituality 
of the Scriptures is a most important element of the problem ; 
but the whole question depends on the meaning of the phrase. 

We must know in a large measure what the Scriptures are 
before we can understand their spirituality ; and, although no 
doubt this spirituality may be gathered from them while their 
text is far from perfect, and may then be ‘justly brought to 
bear upon the process of perfecting it, it is surely clear that, 
so gathered, it rests ultimately upon evidence, and is liable, 
therefore, to be corrected by evidence. Nothing, indeed, can 
be more fatal to the interests of truth, than the objection often 
made to many readings adopted by “ modern editors,” that 
they diminish the profound reverence which we ought to enter- 
tain for Scripture. We gladly believe that those who urge 
this, and whose own reverence for Scripture springs from 
loving study of its pages, and long experience of its inestimable 
worth, feel deeply what they say. We desire to speak of them 
with all possible respect. But a little reflection can hardly fail 
to show them that what they urge really means, that the read- 
ings in question are inconsistent with their notions of reverence, 
which notions must in the last resort fall back on evidence ; 


_ and if so, they will hardly be able to deny that the evidence 


upon which their reverence rests may be confirmed or rebutted 
by other evidence upon which, in the case of others, there rests 
a reverence deepened by the very readings which they con- 
demn, and weakened by those which they commend. The 
question, in short, runs up into the more remote one long ago 
so admirably set at rest by Bishop Butler: whether we are 
to accept revelation as God has given it; or first to determine 
what it ought to be, and then to reject whatever does not 
square with our expectations. That question cannot be re- 
opened, and our “ modern editors” must go free. 

It is not enough, however, to say this. The great question 
to be considered by the Church is: what is offered her in room 
of the principles thus condemned. Practically the answer is, 
internal evidence ; or, to use the more imposing language of 
Mr M‘Clellan, the “deeper and infallible instincts of a true 
criticism.” We do not, indeed, for a moment say that those 
who give this answer put diplomatic evidence out of court. 
They profess to weigh it with all fairness, and they yield to it 

™M‘Clellan, Introduction, p. 23. 
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whenever it is overwhelming. But it unfortunately happens 
that very often it has not this character. Our authorities are 
to a certain extent divided, and there is room for doubt. Then 
the “instincts” come in, and really determine the matter too 
soon. Now, we shall not spend time in saying that these 
instincts, most valuable as they are in their proper place, are 
in constant danger of passing into the particular notions of the 
critic by whom they are employed, and of becoming the ex- 
ponent of narrow views, early prepossessions, fanciful opinions, 
or unfounded alarms. Instead of indulging in general argu- 
ment, it may be more useful to ask, Whether we have no speci- 
mens of them from which to judge of what they are? We shall 
not ask in vain ; for the general instincts are specialized in 
particular cases, and we have thus an opportunity afforded us 
of learning how they act. 

Turning, then, to the work of which we are now speak- 
ing, we find in it the select list above mentioned of 
errors and graver corruptions of 8 and B, with names of 
modern editors who have admitted them into the sacred 
text. The following may be taken as a specimen of the 
manner in which these are disposed of:—In Matt. i. 25, 
there is a fair amount of evidence for the reading “her first- 
born son,” instead of “a son.” The balance of diplomatic 
authority is not equal, but to those who count, rather than 
value, heads, it may seem as if it were. “Instinct” is called 
in, and the omission of “ her first-born” is condemned ; because 
“if the verse be read aloud without the words in question, it 
will at once be felt that the verse limps.” In Luke xvi. 9, the 
authority for “ye fail” is decidedly weak, so weak that on 
ordinary occasions it would be rejected without hesitation, and 
the later reading “ it fails” preferred. But “ instinct” again 
comes in, and that so powerfully, that the weightier external 
evidence is set aside, because internal evidence testifies that 
“the hour of reception into the eternal tabernacles is that of 
the personal failure or quitting of transitory life.” Once more, 
in John v. 3, 4, occur the words with regard to the descent of 
the angel in order to trouble the waters of the pool of Bethesda, 
words against which the evidence is so strong that even Dr 
Scrivener, the chivalrous defender of the Textus Receptus, 
says of them, “it is well nigh impossible, in the face of 
evidence so hostile and so varied, to regard the passage as a 
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genuine portion of St John’s Gospel ;”' but even Dr Scrivener 
must yield to the “instinct,” which says, the “insertion is 
manifestly the work of the evangelist himself, without which his 
own narrative is blind, lame, withered.” ? 

Illustrations of this kind might easily be multiplied, but 
enough has been said to show both what the “deeper and 
infallible instincts” are, and how important is the part assigned 
to them in the criticism of the text. Unconsciously it may be, 
but not the less really, they dominate the existing evidence 
wherever it is not at once clear and decisive. Nor is it less 
obvious that they are in a high degree vague and unworthy of 
being relied on. We are left at the mercy of the eritic’s own 
subjective convictions, or taste, or whims ; and there is very 
great danger that, if we trust ourselves to the guidance of his 
“instincts,” we shall find them, as may always be expected of 
instincts not conformed to facts, running riot with every thing 
that the Church ought to count most valuable. 

It is impossible to think that a criticism such as this will pre- 
vail. It is wanting in all the characteristics that give to any 
set of principles a permanent hold upon the English mind. It is 
opposed by the whole weight of authority justly belonging to 
'Tischendorf and Tregelles ; and when we at length receive the 
long and eagerly waited for text of Westcott and Hort, whose 
general tendencies may be judged of by the portions of their 
texts already in one way or another made public, we cannot 
doubt that it will have finally to quit the field. 

Had space permitted, we would fain have shown how much 
the Church has to gain by the adoption of some of the more 
important modern readings. We may return to this at a 
future time. Meanwhile we must hasten to a close. 

Our readers can hardly fail to have noticed the remarkable 
circumstance, to which we advert for a moment in conclusion, 
that in dealing with those taking the chief part in the great 
controversy of which we have spoken, we have had occasion to 
mention chiefly English names. This has not arisen from the 
fact that, writing for English readers, we have turned most 
naturally to native scholars and scholarship of native growth. 
It is because the lists of textual criticism have at this moment 
been set up amongst ourselves, and because English knights 


1 Six Lectures on the Text. 
2? M‘Clellan, U. 8. pp. 625, 695, 711. 
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are the only ones worth speaking of who have entered them. 
Whether it be that the unquestioned supremacy of Tischendorf 
has for many years past prevented others of his countrymen 
from coming into the arena, or whether they have been kept 
back by some recondite cause which we are unable to discover, 
it is at all events the fact, that there is at this moment no great 
critic of the text in Germany. That country has of late had, or 
still has, her distinguished Exegetes, but they are not critics of 
the text. Liicke, Lange, Meyer, Hofmann, Huther, Diister- 
dieck, Holtzmann, &c., have rendered valuable service to the 
interpretation of the New Testament, but as critics of the text 
they occupy no place worthy of mention. They express in- 
deed their preference for one reading over another, and they 
argue the point at issue with the usual amount of German 
learning ; but they have no settled principles upon which to 
proceed. When we desire to see the question rested on its 
merits we must turn to our own country, where Scrivener on 
the one side, Westcott, Hort, and Lightfoot on the other, regard 
it as one of principles, and try to settle it on such grounds. 

It ought to be a source of gratification and encouragement 
to us that this is the case. The bright light of the days of 
Walton, and Mill, and Bentley,and Campbell of Aberdeen, breaks 
again upon us. The prestige once enjoyed by us in the high 
field of sacred criticism, but long lost, becomes ours again. 


Redeunt Satarnia regna. 


And the Church of the future will point back to these years 
now passing, as years when, amidst all that was disheartening 
in the condition both of the Church and of the world, there 
were quiet scholars among us, solving a problem which 
Germany with all her learning had failed to solve, and work- 
ing a work more fruitful of the results she will then be rejoicing 
in than any that Germany, notwithstanding all she had done, 
had been able to accomplish. In this department of their 
labours, at least, our young theologians have bright examples 
from their own island to follow: we trust that they will arise 
and follow them. 

Wm. MILLIGAN. 





On the Name Fehovah. 


Art. VIII.—On the Name Jehovah (Jahve) and the 
Doctrine of Exodus III. 14. 


N offering to the readers of this Review a paper on so thread- 
bare a subject as the name myn, I propose to confine myself 
to two points. The first part of my design is, to summarise 
the most important things that have been said on the subject 
during the last few years; and the second, is to bring forward 
an interpretation of Exodus iii. 14, which, though not novel in 
principle, departs pretty widely from the usual view of the pas- 
sage, and has important consequences for Biblical Theology. 
The pronunciation of the name may be now regarded assettled. 
That the transcription Jehovah is a mere blunder was perfectly 
well known to the best older scholars, who were aware that the 
vowels é, 6, ad, of the Massoretic punctuation, were never meant 
to go with the consonants Jhvh, but were simply borrowed 
from the word Adonai, which was substituted in reading for 
the ineffable name. The only objection that could be urged 
against this view was, that Adonai begins with Chatef-Pathach, 
and Jehovah with simple Shevah ; and the obvious reply that 
the latter point is a mere abridgement of the former, has just 
been confirmed by Strack’s collation of one of the ancient 
codices with Babylonian punctuation, preserved at Tsckufut- 
kale inthe Crimea, which actually writes Chatef-Pathach with 
the Jod of min’, but omits the usual Cholem.’ It may be 
added that the codex of 916, described by Pinner in 1845, does 
not point min at all, except when it is followed by Adonai or 
Cebaot—another proof that the vowels are quite secondary. It 
is Petrus Galatinus, confessor of Leo X., who has the discredit 
of bringing Jehovah into currency ;* but Béttcher has shewn 
that he followed the precedent of two passages in the Pugio 
Fidei, in which, however, the blundering transcription was 
probably inserted by an ignorant copyist.° 
But not only is Jehovah wrong ; it is a matter of general 
consent that Jahve is the true form of the name. Until 1867 
Delitzsch contended for Jahawah, but in the second edition of 
his Commentary on the Psalms, he came over to the current 
view, promising to vindicate his change of opinion by new 
1 Liber Jobi, ed. Baer (1875), p. v. 


2 Cf. Drusius,, Tetragrammaton, cap, xii. 
3 Ausfil. Lekrb. der Hebr. Spr. (1866), vol. i. p. 49. 
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arguments. These have not yet appeared, but in truth they 
were not necessary, and Delitzsch was immediately followed 
even by his disciple Kohler, who only a few months before 
had argued for Jahawah in a university programme. The 
newest statements by men of note in favour of the form Jahve, 
are by Schrader in the Bibel-lexikon, vol. iii. p. 167 (1871), by 
Lagarde in the critical corollary to his Psalterium Hieronymt 
(1874), and by Hitzig in a posthumous paper in Hilgenfeld’s 
Zeitschrift (1875), p. 7. 

The argument may be put thus. The various contracted 
forms in which the name appears, either separately (Jah), or 
in compound proper names (Jo, Jého, Jahu), are all reducible 
to Jahv, ¥." But 19! can come from mim only by the omission 
of the final vowel indicated by n, on the analogy of the jussive 
formation in verbs Lamed He. This analogy also demands é= 
ay, for the lost final vowel, and enables us to recognise in myn 
Jahve, an example of the common formation of proper names 
on the measure of the imperfect of a verb. It is true that 
proper names derived in this way from roots n% may end in 
the vovel a, as 7%, Gen. xlvi. 17; but Jahva wowld not be 
shortened into Jahv.? Again the form tv which we are led by 
these purely linguistic arguments, is also that given by ancient 
tradition. The pronunciation "I«8: is ascribed by Theodoret 
to the Samaritans. Epiphanius gives ‘Ia or 'Iave, and Clement 
apparently "Iaové. Other traditions are evidently based on the 
contracted forms. Theodoret gives ’Ai«, or according to 
another reading "Ia as the pronunciation of the Jews. If the 
former is the correct text, we must perhaps suppose that the 
Hebrew word transcribed is not mtn but mipx, Exod. iii. 14,, 
which remains untranslated in the Babylonian and Jerusalem 
Targums, and must therefore have been treated at least by 


1 Cf. Hitzig on Isaiah i, 2. Olshausen, Lehrbuch der Hebr. Spr. p. 611. 
It may be noted that the termination jp» in proper names drops the 7 and 
appears as 49 on ancient Hebrew gems. 

2 It may perhaps be added, that the spelling 7) is as old as the stone of 
Mesha, in which the use ‘of the final 1 to express 4 is doubted by Néldeke, 
Inschrift des Konig’s Mesa, p. 32, 34. It has been asked whether we should 
not adopt the soft pronunciation 7}M. But 47} comes from 7, as for 
example inv = yy. The abbreviation of 7}i}! would be 47% as in INAW?, 
So Hitzig argues, adding that the emphatic hard pronunciation is pausal and 
appropriate in a proper name, and comparing the pausal pronunciation of the 
letters Alef, Daleth, &c.,.which already appears in she LXX. 
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part of the Jews as a proper name. It must, however, be 
remembered, that the Jews, according to various passages in 
the rabbinical books, frequently mumbled or minced the name 
when they did not avoid it altogether. 

It would be interesting, in connection with the question of 
pronunciation, to know exactly the steps by which the name 
fell into desuetude. It is sparingly used even in some parts of 
the Old Testament, and in the Elohistic Psalms, xlii-lxxxiii., it 
can hardly be doubted that a later transcriber or collector 
has often deliberately changed Jahve to Elohim. Lagarde, 
who finds in Jahve the idea of God as a promise-keeper, sup- 
poses that the name fell into disuse in troublous times, when 
God no longer appeared to care for his people, and when men 
did not venture confidently to address him as the fulfiller of 
his promises. But it seems more natural to suppose that 
reverence for “ this glorious and fearful name” (Deut. xxviii. 
58) engendered a fear to profane it by utterance. Among the 
Alexandrian Jews this fear was exegetically justitied by the 
LXX interpretation of Lev. xxiv. 16—“‘Let him that nameth 
the name of the Lord be put to death.” In Palestine, practice 
and theory on the point appear to have fluctuated consider- 
ably. One tradition tells us that even the priests ceased to 
utter the name three hundred years before the Christian era. 
The treatise Joma, on the other hand, affirms that the high 
priest continued to pronounce the name distinctly on the day 
of expiation, and Berachoth, 9, 5, even enjoins its use in ordinary 
salutations. These and other rabbinical statements have 
been carefully collected and criticised by Geiger, in his 
Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel (1857) p. 261 sqq., 
but the positive results of his investigations are very precarious. 

The question as to the meaning of the name may be approached 
either directly from the etymology or from Exod. iii. 14, 15. 
litymologically, nym» may be viewed as the imperfect either of 
Qal or Hiphil of myn. The former view is that of the Old Testa- 
ment, if, as is generally admitted, min» in Exod. iii. 15 is the 
same name as 7’nN in ver. 14. There, is, however, a rising feel- 
ing among critics in favour of the derivation from Hiphil, which, 
propounded long ago by Clericus, and renewed by Gesenius in 
his Thesaurus, is now supported by Schrader, Lagarde, Kuenen,' 
and others. Lagarde, like his predecessor Clericus, brings this 


1 Godsdienst van Israel, i. 275. 
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view into harmony with Exod. iii., by a peculiar and ingenious 
view of the passage, which we shall have to examine presently. 
But even if we hold that the Pentateuch takes m1n as the 
name which in man’s mouth corresponds to mmx in the mouth 
of God, the conjecture that the form was originally a Hiphil is 
not to be despised. For while we learn from Exod. vi. that 
the revelation of God’s nature involved in the name Jahve was 
first given to Moses, the name itself must have been older. 
The name of Moses’ mother is compounded with it, and the 
contraction Jah in Exod. xv. could hardly have been formed in 
the short period between the commencement of Moses’ work 
and the destruction of the Egyptians.’ It is therefore not only 
legitimate, but almost necessary, to suppose that the name 
underwent a change of meaning in connection with the new 
and higher revelation to Moses ; and so the derivation from a 
Hiphil which is etymologically most natural, may perhaps give 
the original sense of the word. 

If we take m)n as a mere variant of the common verb 7m, the 
Hiphil derivation gives the sense, “ He who causes to be.” But 
this is so abstract, that the scholars who follow out the view now 
before us, feel constrained to go back upon the primitive notion 
of the root. It is usually supposed that mm or min is a weaker 
form of nv, to live; and thus Jahve would mean Giver of life. 
There is more evidence, however, in favour of Lagarde’s opinion, 
that the root meant originally to fall, and then to happen, to be- 
come, to be. This sense is still found in Arabic, lies at the root 
of several Syriac idioms, and appears in Heb., not only in niin, 
destruction, but once at least, in the verb itself (Job xxxvii. 6). 
Without going back the whole way to the physical sense, Lagarde 
interprets Jahve to mean, He who bringeth to pass, comparing 
2} in 1 Kings vii. 21. The name thus interpreted meant, in 
the first instance, the Creator ; but in the Pentateuch, denotes 
God rather as the fulfiller of His promises. In the transition 
from the first to the second of these ideas, from God’s might to 
His covenant faithfulness, Lagarde seeks the new revelation of 
the name, that is, of the nature of Jahve, which is spoken of in 
Exodus vi. He that “calleth those things that benot as though 
they were” (Rom. iv. 17), was now first known as “confirming the 


‘See Ewald, Geschichte, ii. 223. Schrader’s conjecture, that Jochebed is to be 
regarded asa name assumed in honour of the new revelation, is arbitrary. 
And the contraction Jo-chebed could not be formed at once. 
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promises ” (Rom. xv. 8). This beautiful and profound exegesis 
throws a clear light on Exodus vi., and certainly contains ele- 
ments which must be brought out in any true theory of the 
pentateuchal conception of the name Jahve.’ But as the author 
presents it, it can hardly be made to square with Exod. iii. 14. 
For 778 WSN mnNX at the beginning of the verse, Lagarde 
adopts and justifies from Hebrew and the cognate dialects, with 
his usual wealth of illustration, the very idiomatic rendering, Be 
I who I may. God, that is, meets the inquiry of Moses, after 
his name (or nature), with the reply, “It is nothing to thee 
who I am, know only that Iam He who gave my promise to 
the fathers, and who am known to man as the faithful fulfiller 
of my word.” This would be clear enough if the last clause of 
ver. 14 were omitted ; but it is not apparent how Lagarde 
explains the mmx in it. Clericus makes this mAynN a short 
expression for the longer, “Be I who I may,” and interprets 
“Thou shalt say to the children of Israel, He who says of 
Hinself only, Be 1 who I may, hath sent me.” Lagarde 
can hardly be supposed to homologate this view, and perhaps 
would suggest that the verb in the last clause should be pointed 
as a Hiphil. But thus we are brought back to the current and 
undoubtedly most plausible view that mmx and pin are one 
and the same name, expressed respectively in the first and in 
the third person. And in that case we ought certainly not to 


1 It is of course conceivable, that the earliest meaning of the name was 
not even so elevated as Creator. The causative formation of 110, fall, might 
very well mean the prostrater, a conception readily suggesfed by the mani- 
festation of God’s might in the thunderstorm, which forms the physical 
basis of so many Old Testament descriptions of the divine power. On this 
view the pre- Mosaic notion of Jahve would be strictly parallel to El-shaddai, 
which means the violent rather than the powerful God. A different line cf 
explanation was suggested a few months ago by Schrader, in Jahrbb. fiir 
Prot}: Theol., 1875, p. 317, who believes that Jahve is identical with the 
Assyrian word Jahu, which appears as the name of a god upon the monuments. 
Admitting that the Assyrians may have borrowed from the Hebrews, Schrader 
also contemplates the opposite as possible ; and in that case, since the Assyrian 
word for wind appears to be a derivative of 710, he thinks that Jahve would 
originally signify, ‘‘ He who blows or breathes.” It ought to be said that 
Schrader himself thinks it premature to build on this foundation, and seems 
to aim only at establishing his claim to priority, in accordance with the 
unfortunate weakness of modern German science. An almost ludicrous 
example of the same weakness is the ‘‘ Prioritiatsstreit”—in which Schrader 
has ashare, which a scholar of his eminence could well afford to waive—for the 
honour of having been the first positively to adopt Gesenius’s suggestion to 
take Jahve as aHiphil! Meantime, Clericus is forgotten, except by Lagarde. 
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commit ourselves to a change of punctuation till we are assured 
that no good sense can be got by taking both words as forms of 
the Qal. 

The modern disposition to look on Jahve as a Hiphil form, 
is in great measure a protest against the abstract unhistorical 
character of the traditional exegesis of Exod. iii. 14. That 
exegesis has flowed in two main currents, each of which has 
given rise to a metaphysical exposition of the name mm. It 
ought, however, to be observed, that in the older exegesis, the 
idea of God brought out in verse 14 is seldom identified in 
express terms with the meaning of the ineffable name, and 
that the ancient versions make no attempt to point out that 
max and min are synonyms. Probably, indeed, this was not 
generally understood, and even among the mediaval Jews the 
opinion that the two names are quite distinct, and that the 
meaning of jy is unknown, has so notable a supporter as 
Rabbi Jehuda Hal-Levi.' It is not, therefore, historically 
accurate to regard every interpretation of verse 14 as a theory 
of the ineffable name. What we find in the history of the 
exegesis of the text is, strictly speaking, the various views that 
have been held as to the idea of God in the Pentateuch, which 
in turn form the basis for various theories of the name Jahve. 

The two main exegetical traditions to which I have already 
referred, emphasise respectively God’s absolute nature and 
aseity, or his eternity and immutability. The latter is the 
Palestinian tradition, the former is Hellenistic, and was doubt- 
less developed under foreign influences? 

1 Liber Cosri, ed. Buxt. p. 262. The identity ot the names is expressed by 
Theodoret, and appears to have been recognised in the Syrian Church ; for 
Bar Ali. (ed. Hoffmann, 4394, cf. 4395, 4406), expounds Jah, in accordance 


with the Palestinian exegesis of verse 14, to mean the eternal. Among the 
Jews, Abraham ben-Ezra teaches that the two names are only different persons 
of the verb. 

2 Brugsch and others have suggested that the idea of God conveyed in the 
words / am what I am, was derived by Moses from Egypt. ‘A solitary 
God,” says Ebers (Durch Gosen zum Sinai, 1872, p. 528), ‘‘ who has begotten 
himself and is source of his own being, who is at once his own father and son, 
who is the To-day, the Yesterday, and the To-morrow, and is called I am 
who I am (dnuk pu anuk), confronts us in the theological writings of the 
ancient Egyptians, so overshadowed indeed by the many Protean shapes of 
the rich Pantheon of the Nile Valley, that his essence can hardly be grasped 
and understood by the uninitiated.” If this statement is trustworthy, it is 
very possible that Egyptian influence may have shaped the LXX translation 
of our verse. But the true meaning of the Hebrew is, as we shall see, some- 
thing quite different, so that Moses at least did not borrow. 
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The Hellenistic tradition attaches to the LXX, iys cius 6 
iv . . « 6dv deioradxé ws. The conception of God as the one 
true and absolute substance, é dy, rd ov, is thoroughly Alexandrian. 
We find it in the Book of Wisdom xiii. 1, and in fuller develop- 
ment in Philo, under the twofold notion (1) that God is the 
only true being, (2) that His being is without determination, 
and so cannot be the subject of predication.' Both sides of 
this conception are expressly associated by Philo with the 
passage before us. In his treatise on Genesis iv. 8-16 he explains 
the verse to mean, that all things after God do not exist xard 
rd sivas, but only appear to exist. And in his book on Dreams 
(lib. i., §§ 39, 40), the text is cited in connection with the 
doctrine, that it is the nature of the existent (+d év) simply to be, 
and not to be declared by speech. 

These notions have no claim to be called Biblical, and the 
LXX translation of our verse is certainly inadmissible. But 
no part of the philosophy of Alexandria influenced the ancient 
and medizval Church more powerfully than its unscriptural 
conception of God, and the mark of this influence is deeply 
imprinted on the history of the exegesis of the passage before 
us. The notion of God as the one self-subsistent, unchange- 
able Existence, the source of all other being, is connected with 
the text in various modifications by Origen,’ Hieronymus,‘ 
Augustin, and other fathers, as well as by the current theology 
of the middle ages, which of course followed the Vulgate, Ego 
sum gui sum :—qui est misit me® So too Luther, and many 
other expositors down to our own day, see in the words an 
assertion of the absoluteness and independence of God’s being, 
or even, adopting more fully the Alexandrian idea of God as 
free from all determinations, find in them the doctrine of His 
pure arbitrium. Thus Drechsler translates, J am who and 


what I please,—a sentence that breathes the spirit of Scotism 
rather than of the Bible.* 


* Quod Deus immutabilis, § 11, ed. Mangey i. 281. 

2 Opp. ed, Mangey i. 222. 

* Opp. ed Rue, iv. 65, and in other passages. 

* In his Commentary on Eph. iii. 

® P. Lombardi Lib. Sent. I., Dist. viii. ¢. 1. 

§ The Alexandrian idea of God finds expression im the later Jewish theology 
through Maimonides, whose interpretation of our passage may be read in 


Cartwright’s Rabbinical Commentary, in 1. Compare also Rabbi Jehuda 
Hal-Levi, 1. ¢. 
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The Palestinian tradition, as I have said, emphasises rather 
the eternity of God, though with this the idea of His creative 
power is associated. The exegetical tradition of the Jews in 
Palestine is found in the Jerusalem Targum, and in the Tar- 
gum of Pseudo-Jonathan. In the first of these we read, The 
word of Jehovah said to Moses : He who said Be and it was, 
and who will say Be and it shall be. The mymx in the 
last clause is retained. In the Targum of Jonathan we find a 
fuller exposition. Jehovah said to Moses, He who spake and 
the world was, who spake and the universe was : And he said, 
thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, l-am-I-who-am- 
_and-will-be hath sent me. In the unmetapbysical language of 

the Jews, the favourite way of expressing eternity was by the 
formula,—He who has been, who is, and who will be, which is 
found in the Targum of Jonathan on Deut. xxxii. 39, and in 
the Midrash on our passage, which connects the triple notion 
of existence past, present, and future with the threefold max of 
the verse. There can be little doubt that the familiar phrase 
of Rev. i, 4 is a mere transcription of this formula, 6 égyéwevo< 
being a literal translation of the rabbinic periphrasis for the 
notion of futurity. The opposition to this view on the part of 
recent scholars belongs to a general tendency to underestimate 
the extent to which New Testament idiom is coloured by 
Semitic habits of thought. But however this may be, the 
notion that the text speaks of God as the Eternal, continued 
to influence exegesis, especially in the East,' and has held its 
ground up to the present time, even leading several translators 
habitually to write the Kternal as the rendering of Jahive. 
This is the usage of the French version, and is also adopted in 
Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, and by English imitators of Bunsen. In 
fact, almost all moderns either take the idea of the absolute, or 
that of the eternal, or try to hold both together. In develop- 
ing the notion in detail, every one finds his own idea of God 
expressed in the words of the first clause. One scholar finds 
the idea of God’s pure arbitrariness, another that of absolute 
self-consisteucy, and so forth. It is not necessary to enumerate 
all the variations played on the two main traditional themes. 
The most important in recent times is that put forward by 


We have found it in the Syrian Church. It appears also in the Arabic 
version of Saadia Gaon. Cf. further Lane’s Arabic Lexicon, p. 1544, to which 
Lagarde has called attention. 
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Hofmann, Delitzsch, aud Oehler, who lay stress on the fact that 
the Hebrew verb 7m expresses the notion of becoming, rather 
than of bare metaphysic being, and that the imperfect is 
specially the fient mood. Thus while aiming in the main at 
a union of the two sides of the exegetical tradition, they 
substitute for the bare notion of the absolute, that of God’s 
freedom and self-determination in historical manifestation of 
himself to man; and in place of the abstract idea of the eternal, 
take the notion of God’s eternal self-consistency and covenant 
faithfulness in his dealings with man. I state this view as it 
is put by Oehler; the others vary slightly in detail. But in 
all its forms this exegesis, while in some points nearer to the 
Hebrew than the older views, is essentially metaphysical, and 
based upon recent developments of German philosophy. 

I have sketched these leading views of the verse without 
going into their exegetical basis, because it is very plain that 
they are really nothing more than adaptations of the text to 
the philosophical and theological notions of expositors. The 
Septuagint rendering which lies at the root of the first view is 
utterly untenable on linguistic grounds, for the Hebrew verb 
has not the sense of metaphysical entity. But the current 
translation, J am that I am, or Iam he who I am, is not much 
better ; for in the first place this long phrase cannot possibly 
be viewed as summed up in the simple I am of the second 
clause, which yet is plainly the whole name ; and in the second 
place mmx does not mean I am, but I will be. This I 
think must have been understood by the Palestinian ex- 
positors, who got the notion of eternity by taking the verb 
as a true future! and giving to it not the abstract metaphysical 
sense of the Hellenistic interpretation, but the simpler notion 
of actuality [Daseyn], which it certainly has at least in later 
Biblical Hebrew (Eccles. i. 9 ; viii. 7 ; vii. 24, &c). Thus mmx 
means simply “I will be in existence,” “I will not cease to 
be.” But on this view how shall we render the first clause ? 
Plainly we must follow those ancient Jewish scholars who 
translate : “ {My name is] I will be, [that is} I who will be.” 
As Abraham ben Ezra puts it, we must take mmNX WR as an ex- 
planatory apposition to 77K. 

The merit of reviving this view of the first clause and of 

1So Aquila and Theodotion (Field’s Hexapla, vol. i. p. 85). 

VOL. XXV.—NO. XCV. L 
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emphasising its superiority to the current rendering, is due to 
Mr Aldis Wright,’ who however has no objection to retain the 
present tense and translate “ Ehyeh—because I am,” or, “Ehyeh 
—whoam.” But apart from the question of tense, this view, 
however superior grammatically to the rendering of the English 
version, gives to the verse a limping and jerky character, which 
seems very much out of place in so solemn an utterance. One 
feels that a short and weighty introductory sentence, and nota 
mere ejaculation of the name Ehyeh is wanted to prepare the 
way for the second half of the verse. But apart from this, I 
believe that an independent view of the passage will lead us 
to conclude, that neither aseity, nor eternity, nor any meta- 
physical doctrine, lies in the words. 

1. It is plain that no rendering of MAN Ws AYN is admissible, 
which, like that of the English version, throws the emphasis on 
the last two words. This sentence is simply the fuller explan- 
ation of the meaning already expressed in that name which, 
in God’s mouth is m’mN, and in man’s ~ym. A name which 
undergoes such a change of person must be a real and inde- 
pendent predication, and in it we are to seek the leading 
thought of the verse. 

2. As the name, in the form Jahve, has so important a 
place throughout the Old Testament, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that elsewhere in God’s utterances there will be some 
echo of the form mmx. Now in verse 12, God says, qoy mas *3, 
“T will be with thee,” and this J will be does ring through 
the whole Bible in varying form—lI will be with thee, I will 
be your God, &c. (Gen. xxvi. 3; xxxi.3; Jos. i.5; Jud. vi. 16; 
Jer. xxiv. 7; Zech. i. 9; viii. 8, &c.). Is there not a pre- 
sumption that this oft-repeated J will be is akin to the myn of 
the divine Name, and that the latter must also mean—not I 
will exist, but I will be—something which lies implicitly in the 
mind of Him who uses the name. So in the mouth of the 
worshipper, He will be it, is the assertion of confidence in Jahve, 
as the God who will not disappoint His servants, or fail to be 
to them that which they need and desire. The sense is, in 
fact, He will approve Himself. This view is not a pure inno- 
vation. Rabbi Jehuda Hal-Levi not only explains px to 
mean, “1 who will be present to them when they seek me,” but, 
appeals to verse 12 in support of his exposition. Rashi has a 

1 Journal of Philology, vol. iv. p. 70. 
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similar view, and Ewald, in his latest work (Lehre der Bibel, 
vol. ii., pt. i., p. 338), adopts the same sense, and without mention- 
ing R. Jehuda, supports it like him by an appeal to verse 12.’ 
3. We come now to the addition mx ws. As the simple 
nx must mean, He will be something which lies in the 
speaker’s mind, it is reasonable to suppose that the mnN wr 
simply expresses this something. Thus we are led to avoid the 
rabbinical view revived by Mr Wright, and Ewald’s clumsy 
version, “ I will be it, I, namely, who will be it,” and to render 
simply, “I will be what I will be.” This I think is the only 
translation, with the exception of Professor Lagarde’s, which 
can be admitted, in view of the similar phrases, Exod. iv. 13 ; 
xvi. 23; 2 Sam. xv. 20; 1 Sam. xxiii. 13. Observe, too, that 
in these cases, just as in that before us, the relative clause is 
without emphasis, and expresses not arbitrariness, but vague- 
ness. In Exod. iv. 13, Moses is not so rude as to say, “Send 
whom you please, only not me.” His words express a passive 
and uncordial submission to the unanswerable argument of 
verse 12. The meaning is, “Send me then if it must be so;” 
but he cannot bring himself to express his assent so directly, 
and substitutes the vague expression. So, too, in 1 Sam. xxiii. 
13, the sense is, not that they went whithersoever they could go, 
but that they went about here and there, it matters not where. 
The construction is, in principle, exactly the same as in the 
well-known idiom, Ye¥s yew, to express the indefinite sub- 
ject (2 Sam. xvii. 9); and so the sense of our text is not, 
I will be whatever I please, but That which [ am to be unto 
you—what I have promised and you look for—I will assuredly 
approve myself to be. This vagueness is inevitable, for no 
words can sum up all that God will be to His people in their 
ever-varying needs. The people ask after the name of the 
Deliverer who speaks by Moses; they would know in what 
quality he reveals himself to their faith. But the all-sufficiency 
of Jahveh is wider than the widest faith. Whatsoever man 
can need at the hand of his God, He will be it. He will show 
Himself in wonders greater than they can imagine or prophet 
foretell. What He will accomplish can be known only in its 
performance. I will be what I will be. Thus the name, J will 


' The passage from R. Jehuda (Cosri /. ¢.) is partly given by Mr Wright, 
who, however, omits the reference to ver. 12, and uses it only to support his 
view of the grammatical structure of the first clause. That I think is not the 
really important point in the interpretation. 
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be it, declares at once God’s covenant faithfulness, and the 
inexhaustible richness and all-sufficiency of the providential 
workings of Him who “ doeth wondrous things that we look 
not for” (Isa. lxiv. 2)'—two ideas beautifully combined in Lam. 
iii. 23, “ His mercies are new every morning: great is His 
faithfulness.” The faith which, looking forward, invokes 
Jahve—He-will-be-it—is the same faith which, looking back, 
exclaims with the Psalmist, “ Many, O Lord my God, are Thy 
wonderful works, and Thy counsels which Thou hast wrought 
for us. If I would declare and speak of them, they are more 
than can be numbered.” 

These results are confirmed by a passage too closely parallel 
even in form to be passed over in silence. I mean Exodus 
xxxilil. 19, which contains God’s answer to the request of Moses 
to see His glory. Comparing ver. 18 with ver. 12, 13, we see 
that what Moses desires to see is the moral glory of God—His 
glorious way, @.e. plan or counsel towards men. As the ground 
of his request, he pleads that he has found favour with God ; and 
as its end, that he may find favour, that is, that he may have as- 
surance thereof. He desires, in short, such a revelation as shall 
seal to him the assurance that God’s favour is unfailing, leading 
him from grace to grace. This request is granted as far as is 
possible to man, ver. 19; and the last clause of the verse con- 
tains the ground on which Moses receives what he asks. At 
the same time it is plain that the words, “I will be gracious to 
whom | will be gracious,” &c., stand in close connection with 
the preceding words—“I will proclaim the name of Jahve before 
thee ;” for in xxxiv. 6, when the promise is fulfilled, God pro- 
claims Himself as Jahve, a God gracious and merciful. In 
other words, the prayer of Moses is granted, (1) by declaring to 
him what lies in the name Jahve, and (2) on the ground that 
the assurance of unfailing grace which he asks is in fact con- 
tained in that name. To whom God shews favour He will 
verily shew favour, and to whom He is merciful He will shew 
mercy indeed (cf. xxxiv. 7). This truth is contained in the 
name Jahve, and therefore in proclaiming that name to Moses, 
God makes all His goodness pass before him, and fulfils his 


1 The sequel of this verse on the correct translation, Neither hath eye seen 
a God beside thee, who doeth for them that wait on Him, affords another 
linguistic parallel to our text. NN bears to ‘XN WN ‘NS exactly the same 
grammatical relation as Rwy Isa. lxiv. 3, to AWYN AD; ‘NS MNt, Amos iv. 12. 
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request as far as is possible to man. To find in this passage 
the doctrine that God’s grace is arbitrary is false exegesis. 
The relative clauses simply express the indefinite object, and 
so give emphasis to the assurance, I will be gracious, I will be 
merciful. I remark further, in passing from this important 
narrative, that the statement that Moses can only behold God’s 
back parts as He passes by, is obviously a pictorial expression 
of the truth, that not even to the greatest prophet can the vail 
be lifted up that conceals God’s plan and purpose as He draws 
near to us in history. Only after He is gone by, after He has 
wrought those wonders which we look not for, can we look after 
Him and see that God was there. This is quite the same 
vagueness of God’s self-manifestation as lies in the mmx Wr. 

5. In conclusion, let us look at a prophetic passage which 
seems to contain a distinct allusion to Exod. iii, and to 
confirm our exegesis. When Hosea i. 6 sqq. declares that God 
will take his mercy from the house of Israel, but continue it 
to Judah, he expresses his thought in the following contrast :— 
“On the house of Judah I will have mercy, and will save them 
OnneN m3 in the quality of Jahve their God.” But to Israel 
he says, v. 9, “ Ye are not my people and p2> MTS xdory, 
will not be for you.” This very unusual expression is surely 
chosen in explicit contrast to the phrase, I will save Judah as 
Jahve their God. To Judah he is still Jahve, but to Israel 
he is no longer mn". This view of the passage seems inevit- 
able, when it is remembered that towards the end of the book 
the name Jahve is again brought prominently forward as the 
pledge of covenant grace, Hos. xii. 10 (E. Vv. 9), xiii. 4, but 
especially xii. 6 (E. v. 5). The last passage plainly quotes 
Exod. iii. 15, and critics are agreed that Hosea was familiar 
with that part of the sources of the Pentatench with which we 
have been dealing. Have we not then in Hos. i. 9 the earliest 
witness to the meaning of our text ? W. R. SMIra. 
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H°” to combine thorough soundness in the faith of the 
gospel with freedom of discussion on questions of theology, 
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and openness to new light and discoveries of truth; is a pro- 
blem that meets in the face the conductors of a periodical, that 
professes, as this Review does, to be at once evangelical in its 
principles, and as far as possible thorough, impartial, and 
fearless in its investigations. For both elements are vital, and 
must be maintained and defended. The great doctrinal prin- 
ciples of the Reformed Churches constitute the very gospel of 
the grace of God, that is the joy and comfort of the people of 
God, and the only hope of the world. Were these overthrown 
or shaken, the very foundation of the Church of Christ would 
be endangered, her right to exist lost, her occupation gone. 
She would have no sure message of peace to weary and 
wounded humanity. Yet, on the other hand, readiness to 
receive evidence, and listen to arguments from every quarter 
and in every direction, and freedom to examine and judge of 
every view in the light of evidence alone, unfettered by any 
foregone conclusion, are absolutely essential for an intelligent 
and conscientious conviction of truth on any subject. The 
right and duty of free inquiry and private judgment is claimed 
and must never be resigned by true Protestants. They forfeit 
their true position if they betray this. 

But is it possible that these elements can be combined ? 
Are they not opposite and irreconcilable, and must they not at 
the very least make some mutual concessions, and agree to a 
compromise, if they are to dwell together in the same mind 
and in the same Church? Such it seems to many must be 
the case, some giving the preference to one and some to the 
other. 

All defined dogma, say some, all fixed belief, especially all 
formulated creeds or articles of faith, are inconsistent with free 
and unbiassed inquiry; every thing must be loose, unsettled, 
open to discussion and disproof; and if any doctrines are 
reverenced as fundamental and unquestionable, liberty is 
infringed and the intellect so far enslaved. According to this 
view, the Confessions of the Protestant Churches are relics of 
the Papal system ; and the only truly Protestant Church would 
be one without creed or definite faith at all. Thus the German 
Rationalists claimed to be the true representatives of the 
Reformers ; and the semi-infidel Protestunten-verein holds 
itself peculiarly entitled to that honoured name. 

Others, again, take an opposite extreme, and in their zeal 
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for the truth of the gospel, are jealous ef any inquiry or dis- 
cussion of theological doctrine; and see in every doubt or 
difference of opinion on the minutest point, a symptom of 
unsoundness in the faith, on which they raise the cry of heresy. 
This tendency and practice is perhaps even more mischievous 
in its effects than the other; and the prevalence of it is one of 
the greatest evils and perils in the evangelical Churches. 
Practically the attitude of many men in regard to the matter, is 
a compromise between the two principles, some partition being 
made of the field of knowledge and opinion, certain things being 
regarded as fixed and determined, so as to be no longer open to 
question, while others are held to be entirely unsettled and un- 
ascertained. This, however, is only an outward and not a very 
satisfactory settlement of the matter. It somewhat infringes on 
the free play of either principle. It may happen that questions 
need to be entertained and discussed, touching some of the most 
fundamental doctrines; while, on the other hand, much com- 
fort and help in spiritual life may be lost by refusing to ascer- 
tain and firmly hold a truth less central and more open to 
question. The plan of compromise and partition will not do. 
But is it, then, impossible to combine and harmonize the two 
indispensable elements of truth and freedom? It seems to me 
that it is not so; and that the principles held and acted on by 
the Reformers, though sometimes forgotten in the Protestant 
Churches since, form the bases of their vital and harmonious 
union. ‘These principles are in reality simply the reversal of 
au error that had long prevailed in the Church, and vitiated 
its view of divine truth and life. Very early in the history of 
Christianity, the idea had arisen, that the faith of the gospei 
is simple belief or assent to truth ; and thus Christianity came 
to be regarded as being merely, or at least chiefly, a new law 
or revelation, making known new truths to be believed, duties 
to be done, and promises to be hoped for; instead of being, as 
it really is, the revelation of a redemptive work of God, on 
which we are to rely, by a faith that is not mere intellectual 
assent, but such as necessarily implies or begets confiding 
trust.' When, however, faith was reduced to the mere belief 
' [ put it in the alternative form, ‘‘ implies or begets ;’ because I do not 
mean to exclude from the true conception of Christianity the view of those 
Protestants who have thought, like Dr Chalmers, that saving faith is only the 


belief of God’s testimony, necessarily leading to trust, though not including 
it. The maintenance of this necessary connection makes this vicw essentially 
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of certain truths made known to us by God, it could only be 
held to save us in this sense, that by believing these truths we 
were led to act upon them, doing what we were told to be our 
duty, and hoping for what we were promised as our reward. 
The ill effect of this mistake on Christian life, opening the door 
as it did to self-righteousness and legalism, cannot here be 
traced: what concerns us more is its influence on Christian 
theology, in tending to divorce it from Christian life. For, 
according to this view, the knowledge of Christian truth was 
to precede the Christian life ; and instead of forming the ripe 
result of reflection on the whole spiritual experience of 
believers, must come before it, at least before those important 
parts of it that consist in loving obedience and aspiring hope. 
Augustine, in his Enchiridion, one of the patristic attempts 
at a system of theology, considers the whole of religion as con- 
sisting of three parts—faith, hope, and love; faith being 
expressed in the Creed, containing the credenda ; hope in the 
Lord’s Prayer, containing the postulanda; and love in the 
Ten Commandments, defining the agenda of the Christian: 
and this distribution, as it formed the basis on which most of 


the Christian Catechisms have been constructed, may fairly be 
regarded as exhibiting, in a characteristic form, the ruling 
ideas of pre-reformation theology." 

Now it is obvious that this conception of religion makes it 


different from the Romish doctrine, that faith is mere intellectual assent, 
which may be real and perfect without producing either trust or love. Both 
forms of the Protestant doctrine imply a different and truer conception of the 
nature of Christianity ; but that which has been most generally held seems 
also to be the more Scriptural, that saving faith shouid be regarded, not 
merely as necessarily producing, but as including, as its most essential ele- 
ment, fiducia, the heart’s trust or reliance on the personal Saviour. 

' The Catechism of the Council of Trent, and Luther’s Larger and Smaller 
Catechisms, consist simply of the Creed, Decalogue, Lord’s Prayer, and 
Sacraments, without any attempt to combine them into a unity. The meagre 
Catechism of the Church of England makes some effort at a closer connection, 
at least of the Lord’s Prayer with the preceding parts: the Genevan and 
Heidelberg Catechisms, though retaining the traditional form of such works, 
infuse into it a new spirit of life, that combines its various parts : while in 
the Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly, though traces of the old type 
may be observed in the exposition of the Decalogue and Lord’s Prayer, there 
is an entirely new form and much greater unity given to the Christian instruc- 
tion of the young. The pre-Reformation idea of faith finds most distinct and 
characteristic expression in the so-called Athanasian Creed, where it is laid 
down that a belief in the Catholic Faith is necessary ‘‘ before all things” in 
order to salvation. 
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necessary to have the whole body of Christian doctrine which 
falls under the head of faith, complete and established, as 
a foundation and preparation for the actual experience of 
Christianity, in hope and love. Hence, too, all this body of 
doctrine must be established by purely intellectual, not by 
practical and experimental, arguments ; for its belief is sup- 
posed necessarily to precede Christian experience. But to 
establish and maintain a system of religious doctrines, apart 
from any appeal to religious experience, is no easy task. 
Revelation has not been given to us in the form of a definite 
and positive creed; but as a history of actual transactions 
between God and man: and in order to form a system of 
doctrine out of Scripture, we need some guide and interpreter. 
But where is that to be found on the purely intellectual and 
isolated view of faith? It must be in some external authority, 
such as the tradition of the Church, or the universality of her 
faith, an authority which must be submitted to implicitly so 
far as it goes; so that if there is to be any room or scope for 
freedom of thought, it can only be in matters lying outside, 
and not determined ‘by the rule of faith. This idea, that a 
certain number of doctrines, embodied in the creed or other- 
wise, formed a Regula Fidei to Christian thought, very soon 
established itself in the Church ;’ and it was on this principle 
that Origen proceeded in making the first attempt at systematic 
theology. He starts with the assumption, that Christianity is 
mainly or entirely a revelation of truth ; and that some things 
in it ‘are certain and clear, those namely which have been 
handed down by ecclesiastical tradition. These doctrines are 
simply to be received with obedient faith. But there are other 
things, which have been less fully and clearly revealed, and 
these are to be inquired into and searched out by reason, this 
being the province and task of theology. This way of riding 
the marches, as it were, between the provinces of authority and 
free inquiry, was the natural result of Christianity being viewed 
merely as a revelation of truth to be believed and acted upon. 
But as it is a merely external and arbitrary separation that it 
effects; it is not satisfactory in its dealing with either of 
the two principles. On the one hand, the authority estab- 

' It is only on the light of this notion that we can understand the import- 


ance attached to the purity of the Nicene Creed, and the jealousy of the 
addition of any articles to it, such as the famous Filioque. 
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lished is merely external, making no appeal to reason and 
conscience; and it is arbitrarily limited to certain great 
fundamental doctrines, and excluded from all the rest of the 
field of theology, where reason is left absolutely free and 
without a guide. Yet this was for a long time the recognised 
way of applying reason to revealed religion, so as to work out 
a theological system, and it was in this way that the scholastic 
theology of the middle ages proceeded. It was a compromise 
between authority and freedom, certain “sentences” being 
insisted on as of absolute and unquestionable authority, while 
in all else reason was allowed absolute and arbitrary freedom. 
The result of this was twofold ; on the one hand, the setting up 
of a rigid dogmatic system, not growing out of the spiritual 
life and experience of Christians, but built on certain assertions 
laid down by authority ; and on the other hand, the growth of 
a purely rationalistic mode of speculation, as the mind followed 
its own course, with no guide or rule whatever, in all things 
where it had free scope at all. Neither of these conditions 
was favourable to the growth of a sound and free theology. 
But the Reformation altered all that, and by setting a truer 
and deeper principle, in place of that which had, tacitly or 
avowedly, ruled men’s minds before, made a truer and more 
fruitful theology possible for those who accepted it. The great 
principle of the Reformation in this connection was, that 
Christianity is something more than a mere revelation of 
truths to be believed, promises to be hoped for, and duties to 
be done, by which the blessings of salvation are to be attained. 
That idea fell, along with the doctrine of justification by 
works; and for it the Reformers substituted the view, that 
Christianity is a real and actual work of God, a work of re- 
demption and renewal of sinners, wrought by the Father, 
through the Son, and in the Spirit, made known and offered to 
men in the gospel, and personally received and experienced in 
Christian life by all who believe in Jesus. This is the view 
of religion that is necessarily presupposed in the Protestant 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, when that is held in 
any real and significant sense. If we are saved, not by 
believing a truth and then acting upon it, but by trusting in 
the person and work of Jesus Christ as our Saviour; then a 
body of saving doctrines need not necessarily be elaborated, as 
it must be on the other assumption, antecedent to Christian 
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experience, and independent of it. It is not necessary to have 
a full and correct theology before we begin the Christian life, 
and as a preparation for it: the soul is brought into direct 
contact with the Saviour and his great work of salvation, and 
only after having experienced that personally, is it in a position 
to form or to appreciate a systematic exposition of that salva- 
tion. Thus theology, instead of being, as on the medieval 
theory, a preliminary discipline, that must be mastered before 
we can be thoroughly Christians, became the last result of 
Christian thought, reflecting on its own experience and the 
realities that have been revealed to it. In the pre-Reforma- 
tion times, theology had been made to come before religion, 
and such theology must needs be dry and unspiritual, oscillating 
helplessly between dogmatism and rationalism ; with the Re- 
formers, religion came before theology, and infused into it a 
life from on high. There was thus brought into recognition 
the principle, on which alone a really living and organic system 
is possible, at once believing and scientific, orthodox and free, 
the principle of being guided by Scripture, and that not as 
interpreted partly by ecclesiastical tradition and partly by 
speculative reason, but entirely in all its parts by the Holy 
Spirit in the experience of believers. 

It was in their own religious experience that the theology of 
the Reformers had its birth. Pre-eminently was this the case 
with Luther, who made practical trial of the various ways of 
salvation by right belief and good works prescribed in’ the 
Church, and, finding them all vain and fruitless, made his way, 
through long and painful struggles, to peace of heart and 
conscience by direct and simple trust in Christ. The doctrine 
of justification by faith was discovered by him as the life of his 
own soul, ere, it was proclaimed as the principle of the Church’s 
teaching ; and as that great doctrine ruled and characterised 
all his theology, it may be truly said, that that theology all 
sprung from the heart, and was based on spiritual experience 
of redemption and reconciliation in Christ. Pectus est quod 
facit theologum, was a favourite saying of his ; and it is closely 
connected with his other great watchword, Fides sola justi- 
ficat. The Saxon Reformer is the most conspicuous example 
of this; but the same thing is true in substance of all 
his fellow-labourers. They lived their theology before they 
tanght it; and the Word of God was made a plain and 
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enlightening book to them by the light of their own spiritual 
experience. Hence their theology was spiritual, experimental, 
living ; and not either blindly traditional, or wildly speculative. 
Calvin’s /nsiitutio, the first and greatest evangelical system, 
is pre-eminently sv. It assumes, both in the writer and in 
the readers, the reality of true religion, or in the latter at least 
an earnest desire for it. For, though it was addressed as 
a defence of the Protestants to Francis L, yet Calvin declares, 
in the opening of that noble dedication to the king, that his 
purpose was simply “to teach certain rudiments by which 
those who were touched with some good affection towards God 
might be instructed to true piety, and chiefly to serve his own 
countrymen, of whom he saw that many hungered and thirsted 
for Jesus Christ, while few had a right knowledge of him.” 
It was such that he expected to profit by his labours,—religion 
in its germ, at least, must be first in the soul, and theology 
can only come after that. The whole structure and contents 
of his great book bear this out ; all through, his theological 
system is based on spiritual experience ; and it was this that 
enabled him to construct an organic system, a task in which 
men of the genius and powers of Origen and Augustine had 
failed. 

The principle on which the Reformers set themselves to the 
work of theologizing was briefly this, that theology requires 
as its basis vital personal experience of Christianity as the 
restoration of fellowship between God and man; and that on 
this basis it proceeds, unfettered by any other consideration, to 
discover the scientific relations of the various parts of this ex- 
perience to one another, and to truths otherwise known. 
This principle is fitted to secure both the soundness and the 
freedom that are necessary for any theology worthy of the 
name. The soundness in the faith is secured by its being 
based upon real experimental Christianity, which implies that 
it shall be in the truest sense evangelical. For Christianity is 
a remedial system for the world’s sin and misery; and the 
preaching of it is a gospel or message of glad tidings to men. 
The experience of it therefore is the actual reception and 
enjoyment of the salvation offered in the gospel ; and the pos- 
session of this, as a real matter of spiritual experience, will 
secure that all our thought and conclusions on the subject are 
truly evangelical, This is necessary for soundness in theology 
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and this also is sufficient for that purpose. For soundness, 
according to the original and Scriptural idea of it, is just 
healthiness: and that again is the natural result of genuine 
and vigorous life. Let vital godliness, living experience of 
Christianity, be fresh and strong in the soul, and we have the 
best security for substantial truth in our theology. There is 
no need of our inquiries being limited by particular articles or 
definitions, they will be spontaneously kept from wandering 
into dangerous ground, by the impossibility of contradicting 
the inward experience of the soul. With this internal instinct 
as a guide and guard, our inquiries may be perfectly free from 
all external trammels: and our theology will be both believing 
and free, both sound and scientific, if only it be really 
spiritual. 

Thus the principle of the Reformation seems to afford a 
solution to the problem that we have to face. Yet it has not 
always been acted upon by Protestant divines. In the ages 
that followed the Reformation, very much of the living power 
with which the first Reformers grasped the truths of Christi- 
anity was lost, and a kind of Protestant scholasticism gained 
ascendancy in most of the Churches. Indeed there are too 
many remains of the old medieval idea of faith and its relation 
to religion even yet, though there has been a partial reaction 
against the formality of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Whenever the analogy of the faith, in the sense of 
any doctrine or set of doctrines, is made the touchstone of 
soundness ; when opinions are looked on with suspicion, or 
condemned as heretical, merely because they do not square with 
some external formulary or standard, then there is a declen- 
sion into the old pre-Reformation view, which hindered or 
prevented all free thought in theology. We must protest 
against all such procedure, and maintain that the only true 
test of soundness that should be put to any theory or opinion, 
is the question: Is it consistent with the reality of the Chris- 
tian life experienced in the soul of a true believer in Jesus? If 
it be not inconsistent with this; then, whether true or not, it 
cannot be a fundamental error; while the more nearly it 
approaches to an explanation of the whole of a Christian’s 
experience, the more of truth will it have in it. 

It follows from this also, that one safeguard of theology 
consists in a close connection with the life of the Church. It 
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may indeed seem that the study of divine truth gains some 
important advantages from a separation from the practical 
work of the Church ; those who pursue it being thus free to 
devote a learned leisure to research and thought, and so to 
amass greater stores of erudition, and more fully elaborate 
theories and speculations, than if they were engaged alongside 
of their studies in practical work for the cause of Christ and 
the good of men’s souls. Yet it has been found in the 
experience of the Church, that such advantages are more than 
counterbalanced by the evils arising from the severance of the 
theological thought from the active life of the Church, tending 
as it naturally does, to a one-sided intellectual development 
and unreal fanciful theorising. This has been one of the faults 
of modern German theology, with all its accuracy and learning. 
When the study of theology is carried on in close connection 
with the evangelistic work of the Church, there is more likeli- 
hood that the life implied in such work will breathe into 
theology a truly evangelical spirit; while in return the scientific 
inquiry into divine truth, will elevate and refine the practical 
work of carrying the gospel and its influences to the poor and 
needy. In a word, if our view of the relation of theology to 
religion be correct, the best security for soundness in the faith, 
is the close association of the researches of the study and the 
college with the spiritual life of the Church. 

Among other means that promote and maintain such a 
connection, is the existence of a Theological Review. It does 
so in various ways. It is a medium by which the results of 
theological study are made known to the Church at large. 
For while the contributors to such a periodical must necessarily 
be those who give themselves more or less fully to exact and 
profound study, it may be hoped that its readers will include 
many who may not have leisure or ability for such pursuits, 
but who may yet be interested and benefited by having their 
results set before them. Again, such an organ affords an 
opportunity for ministers in active pastoral work giving to the 
public the fruits of their leisure time and thoughts, and so 
encourages the study of theology by those who are not set 
apart as its teachers. It may also help and encourage tbose 
who may wish to pursue the study of theology beyond the 
modicum of attainment required for entrance into the ministry, 
by recording and endeavouring to estimate the work done 
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from time to time in the various churches, in different depart- 
ments of study; and in general, form a means of communica- 
tion between those who are interested and engaged in the 
various branches of theological learning and research. It is 
believed that this Review has already, under its former distin- 
guished and learned editors, done good service in these ways, 
and assuredly the need of such services is not less now than 
when it was first started. It has long been felt that one of 
the chief wants of the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, has 
been a more profound, learned, and fresh theological literature. 
Humanly speaking, evangelical religion cannot be expected to 
keep its hold on the more educated and cultivated men of our 
day, in the face of so much ability and learning as is employed 
in certain quarters against it; unless some at least of its 
defenders show themselves equal or superior in research and 
insight to their adversaries. Any means, therefore, that en- 
courages honest and thorough theological study, deserves the 
countenance and support of all intelligent friends of the gospel. 
Such a means it is believed this Review has been under its 
former editors, and it will be our earnest endeavour that it 
may be so still. 

As to its basis, it will continue as heretofore to be Evangelical, 
on the principles indicated above. We write as Christians, 
standing on the ground of reconciliation to God through the 
vicarious death of His Son; and will not allow anything to go 
forth from our pages inconsistent with that great fact, or with 
the supreme authority of the Word of God in which that fact 
is revealed. But we write also as theologians, bound in that 
character to inquire freely and thoroughly into all theological 
questions with which we may have to deal. We must protest 
against the spirit that insinuates heresy or cherishes suspicion 
against a man, because he differs from the common opinion on 
some minor point; if he should be led to doubt whether the 
Pentateuch was written by Moses, or all the Psalms that bear 
David’s name are his; or if he thinks that Anselm’s theory of 
the Atonement was erroneous, and that some modern forms of 
stating it are unwise ; or that the Confession of Faith ought to 
be revised and abridged; or that many doctrines of theology 
may receive a further development than they have yet had. 
It is to be feared that the tendency which would condemn all 
such opinions exists in some quarters in our Churches, but it is 
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one absolutely fatal to Protestant theology, and fraught with 
danger to evangelical religion. For the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation cannot be maintained without the recognition of the 
distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental articles. 
While, therefore, we will take care that all that appears in our 
pages is in accordance with evangelical principles, each of our 
contributors is alone responsible for his own papers, and we 
will endeavour to act on the maxim :—IJn nécessariis unitas, 
in non-necessariis Libertas, in omnibus caritas. 


EDITOR. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. Andover. October 1875. 


This is a very valuable number of this long-established Review, and 
completes the thirty-second year of its present series. Almost all of the 
ten articles are well worthy of a careful reading, and their topics are for 
the most part of present interest among theologians. The place of 
honour is given, we think unwisely, to an elaborate and intricate discus- 
sion by the well-known Dr Hickok of Amherst, of the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the Christian’s body, under the rather ambiguous title, 
“Jesus and the Resurrection,” which, we trust, in its first application 
meant something simpler and more blessed. He holds very strongly, and 
with peculiar modifications of his own, the theory of the tri-partite nature 
of man, adding to the common view, so prominent in the Psychologie of 
Delitzsch, and popularised by Mr Heard, this novel position, that man 
has in his present state a threefold body—a fleshly or earthly organism, 
like the plants; a soul-body, or sentient organism, like the lower 
animals ; and a spiritual body. On this hypothesis he sets himself to 
establish the “ certainty of a personal identical resurrection.” The first 
body, he conceives, perishes finally at death. The second is made equally 
immortal with the third or spiritual bedy, through the intimate union of 
soul and spirit in this earthly life. The soul and spirit of the Christian 
(we presume he would say, of every man) and their related organisms 
are separated at death, but re-united at the resurrection! Dr Hickok 
makes no attempt in this article to prove this theory of refined materialism 
on philosophical grounds, but endeavours, secondly, to shew that it is in 
full accordance with scripture. Here he draws largely on the poetical 
books of the Old Testament, especially Ecclesiastes, which surely was not 
meant to be a manual of psychology. The trustworthiness of his exegesis 
may be estimated from some of his conclusions, e.g. that at death “the 
spirit goes to heaven or hell,” “the soul remains somewhere on earth, 
separate from it,” and “the psychical body does not dissolve.” He adds, 
“Tt is a question less clearly decided, whether the soul has full and 
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uninterrupted consciousness in its separation from the spirit”! In the 
third and longest portion of the article, the writer endeavours to prove, 
from the usual passages in Corinthians and Thessalonians, what he calls 
“the certainty and identity of a resurrection body.” Here a useful 
analysis, in most of which we might agree, is spoiled by the frequent 
reiteration of the above distinctions. Our readers will probably agree 
that Dr Hickok has rather encumbered than helped the argument for a 
personal resurrection by his speculations, and that we shall do well to 
keep separate the debateable question of the absolute numerical identity 
of our resurrection-body, or that of any part of it, from the all-important 
fact of the resurrection of every human personality. 

The second article is short and unambitious, but is of real value. The 
question discussed is, “ Did the Writers of the New Testament Endorse 
the Septuagint Version?” And the answer of the author, Rev. H. M. 
Dean, is briefly, Yo. The special value of the article is in its careful 
examination and statement of facts as to New Testament quotations from 
the Old Testament ; and in the conclusion come to, which is, that the 
the New Testament writers quoted probably from memory in most 
cases, not having access to MS. copies of the Old Testament either in 
Greek or Hebrew. 

The next article is on the “ Recent Critical Treatment of the Psalter,” 
by Rev. James F. M‘Curdy, Princeton. It contains a well-written and 
judicious estimate of the principal recent German and English works 
upon the Psalms, and forms an admirable introduction for students to 
the use of those works. Of course most space is deservedly given to 
German commentators, and the author expresses his regret that so little 
has been done in this field by his own countrymen—Dr J. A. Alexander 
being the single worthy representative of American Psalm - exegesis. 
Beginning with recent English writers, he bestows deserved praise on two 
—Professor Stewart Perowne, and Professor Binnie, late of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, and now of the Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
Passing to German commentaries, he agrees with Dr Binnie in his 
defence of “the much-decried name of Hengstenberg,” and calls him the 
“greatest of exegetical apologists.” It is unnecessary to follow Mr 
M‘Curdy in his careful characterization of books so well known as the 
recent commentaries of Hupfeld, unrivalled as a grammarian ; Delitzsch, 
poetical, profound and fanciful; and Moll, painstaking, reverent, and 
doctrinal. He concludes his paper by appealing to his own fellow- 
countrymen at once to study and to sing the Psalms more largely than 
they have been lately doing, if they would make their religious life 
stronger and fuller—an appeal which will find a corroboration in many 
a British heart. 

There follows a pleasant popular sketch by the Hon. John D. Baldwin, 
Worcester, Massachussets, of “The Early British and Irish Churches.” 
The writer shews a thorough familiarity with many of the standard 
works on the subject, and seems also to have bestowed on it some 
original research. It is impossible to attempt a summary of such a 
historical paper. 

VOL. XXV.—NO. XCV. M 
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After a long and rather heavy discussion on the definition of “Con- 
sciousness,” by Dr Bascom, President of the University of Wisconsin, 
comes another of those modest, careful pieces of honest work so frequently 
found in this and other American periodicals, which shew how many 
there are in the churches of the United States possessed of the true love 
of scholarship. The subject of it is “Words in New Testament Greek 
borrowed from the Latin,” and the writer, Professor Potwin, of Hudson. 
We have first a list, the result of a reading of the entire text, of all the 
Latin words (other than proper names, which are considered separately) 
found in the New Testament, with a careful analysis of their meaning. 
The words are only twenty-four in number —less than one two-hundredth 
of the whole—and they are, with one exception, nouns. Both of these 
facts shew the early origin of the New Testament books, as late Greek 
contains a much larger proportion of Latin words, and nouns are always 
the first foreign words to come in. 

There are still two more articles deserving notice in this well-filled 
Review (besides a third on Dr Burton’s Metaphysics, which we may pass 
without comment). The one of these is a plain, intelligible account, 
by Rev. S. Merrill, of Andover, of Mr George Smith’s recent Assyrian 
discoveries ; and the other is a brilliant and thoughtful lecture by Rev. 
Joseph Cook, of Boston, on “ The Decline of Rationalism in the German 
Universities.” 


The New Englander. New Haven. October 1875. 


Only two of the eleven articles in this number of the New Haven 
quarterly are on theological topics, so that we may venture, in our 
limited space, to criticise it very briefly. One of these theological papers 
is a very well-written and well-timed exposition, by Rev. A. T. Lyman 
of Brooklyn, of “ The Opportunities of Culture in the Christian Ministry ; 
or, Some Reasons why Christian Students should choose the Ministry for 
a Profession.” His main position is this, that “the instinct of a true 
manhood and the spirit of a successful ministry are in our day identical, 
and that the very impulse toward a muscular, healthy, and finished cul- 
ture, which prompts the generous-souled youth to seek a liberal education, 
will also, if followed, lead him straight on toward the Christian ministry 
as his profession.” His able argument to establish this position is twofold. 
First, he asks what is the end sought, and the instrument used by the 
minister ; and shews that his end is the building up of others into a 
perfect Christian manhood, and his instrument is himself—his own man- 
hood, sanctified and enriched by God’s Spirit. The Christian minister 
thus comes, he says, “in a solemn sense to love his profession as he loves 
his own soul.” His profession is directly favourable to his personal 
religion and his spiritual culture. Then, secondly, the writer argues, that 
at present young men should be invited to enter the ministry, because 
the peculiar qualities most in demand for a finished manhood are those 
most needed and most fostered in the Christian ministry. Of these 
qualities he illustrates three—reverence, sympathy, and joyfulness. 

The only other theological article is a very brief one, which need not 
detain us, on the famous translation of wsravesirs, by the Vulgate Agite 
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penitentiam, which the Douay Version renders “do penance.” The 
writer defends the Latin translator, while he convicts the English 
Romanist translators of serious incorrectness. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. October 1875. 


This excellent quarterly has, since the re-union of the old and new 
school Presbyterian Churches, four years ago, combined the resources, as 
well as the names, of the two rival periodicals which previously repre- 
sented these denominations separately. It is the stronger, doubtless, for 
this fusion, and we have no reason to complain, in scanning its pages, of 
any lack of theological matter. The first article is an exceedingly 
instructive one, on the Presbyterian elements of American nationality, 
by the late Professor Gillett of New York. It has a melancholy interest, 
to which the editors allude elsewhere, as being the last and unfinished 
piece of work of its lamented author. Another production of his 
accomplished pen is reviewed in this number of the Princeton, viz., 
“God in Human Thought ;” and it is evident from these articles, and 
from what the editors say of his various historical books, that his early 
death has been a severe loss to the Church at large, and especially to 
Presbyterianism. 

The article before us was evidently meant to have been but the first 
of a series, connecting the bold Scottish Reformers, the banished 
Covenanters, the Irish Presbyterian colonists, and the successive bands 
of emigrants from Scotland and Ireland, with the present prevalence of 
sound views of civil and religious liberty in America. But all that this 
first paper has carried out is a careful sketch of the teaching of the 
Reformers and Covenanters on the subject of the liberty of the subject, 
and the hatefulness of tyranny ; and it is delightful to see how simply 
and convincingly Dr Gillett traces, side by side in history, loyalty to 
Christ as King, and the love and vindication of natural and political 
freedom. His Republican sympathies, and his immediate theme, have 
led him to lay special stress upon the latter element of our forefathers’ 
teaching, but he readily acknowledges that it had its root and strength 
in loyalty to Christ and His truth. He quotes, with approval for its 
sagacity, King James’s declaration, “that Presbytery agreed with 
monarchy (his name for tyranny) as well as God and the devil.” Dr 
Gillett traces the progress of modern American (and British) opinions 
about the liberty of the subject from George Buchanan down to the end 
of the “killing time.” Dr Gillett hints, in his closing paragraph, that 
“the Presbyterian struggle against tyranny and intolerance,” no longer 
necessary in Scotland, was then transferred to America, and that toa 
great degree through the influence of the many godly Scottish ministers 
and laymen who were transported, during the reign of James VIL., to 
North America. It is most desirable, we would remark in closing our 
notice of this important article, that any results of research which Dr 
Gillett may have written down as to the influence in America of these 
exiled Scotchmen, should not be lost sight of. 

The second article, by the Rev. Dr Prime of New York, on “ Civil 
and Religious Liberty in Turkey,” will surprise many readers, for it 
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proves, by indisputable documentary evidence, that, for a century past 
the Turkish Sultans, despotic though they have been, have originated, 
even against the will of their people, various reforms in the direction of 
increased personal and religious liberty for their Christian subjects. 
The last few years, however, have seen some reactionary steps taken by 
the Turkish Government, and new penalties imposed on converts to 
Christianity. Two articles follow, which advocate successively the 
sides of the question, “ Has a Prosecutor in the Presbyterian Church the 
right to appeal from a lower to a higher Church Court?” Many of our 
readers may be astonished to learn that any one disputes this right, 
which is certainly recognized in all our British churches. But Dr Noyes 
of Evanston, who maintains the negative side, has much to say in its 
defence, chiefly on these two grounds ; the general one, that no man 
should be tried repeatedly for the same alleged crime ; and the special 
one, that only ‘njured parties should be allowed an appeal—his argument 
maintaining that a prosecutor in a public cause is not thus injured. 
In spite of all this writer’s ingenuity, however, we are convinced that 
most British Presbyterians will side with Dr Patton of Chicago in 
holding the prosecutor’s right of appeal as well as that of the accused. 
Professor Campbell of Montreal has an article on “The ‘Hornets’ of 
Scripture,’ which, we need hardly say, is most learned and able. He 
maintains, with most recent writers, that by these hornets the Amo- 
rites were meant, and to the proof of this he brings his wonderful, 
if not unique, knowledge of very early Ethnology, especially Egyptology, 
and of the language of Hebrew Scripture on these points. He also 
attempts, with apparent success, to identify these early Amorites with 
the Hivites, Horites, and Zorathites of Scripture. The remaining articles 
do not call for much criticism. There is a quietly-written, sensible 
defence of textual, as distinguished from topical, preaching, by Rev. Dr 
Crowell of Philadelphia, which is probably more needed in America 
than here, it being but seldom that our really able preachers deal as 
much in the essay style as do their eloquent brethren across the sea. 
Rev. B. D. De Witt of California examines Simon the Pharisee’s 
mistake, in Luke vii.; and E. M. Hunt, M.D., pleads very soundly on 
behalf of Sabbath Observance, claiming the preservation of the weekly 
day of rest for the sake of worship. The last article, on “The Currency 
Question,” by Dr Atwater, one of the editors, is a vigorous and even 
vehement argument in favour of bringing up the United States currency 
to the coin standard. Evidently a strong sense of impending danger has 
impelled the Princeton professor to enter so earnestly into this political 
question, and to describe the possible further debasing of the currency as 
“a repudiation of the nation’s solemn promises,” and an “ imminent 
national catastrophe, than which it is scarcely possible to conceive a 
greater.” Among the “Notes on Current Subjects,” we are glad to see 
that the approaching Pan-Presbyterian Council, or, as it is now called, 
“ Meeting of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches,” at Edinburgh next 
summer, has the first place. 
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DUTCH PERIODICALS. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift. 1875. Nos. IV., V., VI. 


The first article in No. IV. is an essay, by Dr W. H. Kosters, on “The 
Angel of the Lord.” The essayist argues that the doctrine of the angel 
of Jehovah is different before and after the captivity. In the earlier 
period the angel is simply a form in which Jehovah reveals Himself. 
This form may consist of a single figure, or of a plurality of angels ; but 
In the latter case Jehovah is represented indifferently by a single angel 
or by all together, and no kind of personal distinction is made between 
angel and angel. This conception of the Mal’akh as a temporary revealing 
manifestation of Jehovah, is quite independent of the doctrine of heavenly 
beings—sons of God. The Mal’akh is primarily rather an abstract thana 
personal conception. Even a human personal form is no essential part of 
his manifestation, as appears in the burning bush and the cloudy pillar. 
Indeed the essayist is disposed to find the physical basis of the whole idea 
in the phenomena of the thunderstorm—the same phenomena it will be re- 
membered in which Riehm seeks the origin of the symbolic conception 
of the cherubim. To this general characterization of the angel of the 
Lord before the exile, Dr Kosters subjoins an attempt to distinguish, 
during this period of the Old Testament history, several stages of the 
doctrine in question. At first the Mal’akh appears as the usual mani- 
festation of God, seen by the natural eye of man without fear or danger. 
Gradually the external form of the angel is clothed with something of 
the inaccessibility of Jehovah Himself. There is danger in sceing the 
Malakh, and at length, as in Num. xxii., he ceases to be seen by ordinary 
vision. Finally, he becomes quite invisible, as in Genesis xxi., 1 Kings 
xix. At this point the old doctrine has nearly wasted to nothing, and 
after the exile, in connection with the independence now given to the 
Word and to the Spirit of God, the doctrine takes a new form. In 
Deutero-Jesaia, Haggai, Malachi, the prophets and the priests are called 
Mal’akhim. It is in them that Jehovah now reveals Himself. In 
Zechariah, on the other hand, the Mal’akh is for the first time a heavenly 
person—one of the many angels who are now identified with the Bné- 
Elohim. In both forms of the post-exilic doctrine the Mal’akh, formerly 
impersonal, has become a (human or supernatural) person. Our readers 
will readily see that this account of the development of a very important 
doctrine contains many precarious elements; and, in particular, the 
arrangement of the stages of the earlier form of the doctrine seems to be 
almost purely of @ priori construction. The essay is interesting, from 
the stress which it lays on the fact that the doctrines of the Mal’akh and 
of the Bné-Elohim are not strictly commensurable. The fact, we believe, 
is unquestionable, and in general it receives too little attention. But it 
is incredible that the two conceptions should have exercised no influence 
on each other till the exile, or that a people believing in the existence of 
supernatural personalities should not have from the first associated these 
beings with the functions of the Mal’akh. The attitude of the early 
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narratives to the personality of the Mal’akh is not one of negation, but 
of indifference. The function of the angel overshadows his personality, 
but that is all we are entitled to say. The rest of this number is 
occupied with a warm onslaught, by Hoekstra, on the genuineness of the 
Epistle to the Philippians. The tone of this paper, no less than its 
argument, has called forth an immediate rejoinder by Hilgenfeld, who, 
as is well known, has had a chief share in turning the tide of opinion 
among the “freer” critics of the continent in favour of the Pauline 
authorship of the epistle. Hilgenfeld’s reply to Hoekstra appears in the 
last number of his Zeitschrift for 1875, and our readers will no doubt 
prefer to see the two critics set face to face, without any comment of ours. 
Hoekstra begins by collecting evidence that the epistle in question 
imitates the four great Pauline epistles. To me, replies Hilgenfeld, you 
seem only to have proved a community of language and style. The 
epistle, says Hoekstra, was written after the unhistorical tradition of a 
double imprisonment of Paul had gained currency ; for in it Paul is 
made to expect speedy deliverance, while, on the contrary, ii. 17, iii. 10, 
look forward to a (subsequent) martyrdom. No! replies the German 
critic, in iii. 10 the sense is the same as in 2 Cor. iv. 10; and in ii. 17 
ti xa) eivdoua, Simply contemplates the possibility of an unfavourable issue 
of his imprisonment. Further, Hoekstra finds a series of more or less 
important differences between our epistle and the undisputed writings of 
Paul in the eschatology the doctrine of dsxaseedvm and the Christology. 
These arguments, says Hilgenfeld, rest partly on misunderstanding of 
the great Pauline epistles, partly on misconception of the book in 
question. In speaking of the Christology, for example, Hoekstra denies 
that the genuine Paul believed the pre-existence of Christ—a statement 
so bold that his critic does not waste a word on its confutation, remarking 
only that, even in our epistle, the connection of ii. 6 ff with ii. 4 shews 
that the incarnation is conceived in relation to man, and not simply as a 
necessary factor in the personal development of Christ Himself. A quite 
fatal argument against the Pauline authorship is found by Hoekstra in 
the attitude of the epistle to the antagonists of Paul, especially about 
circumcision. If, he says, the xarerouy means the Jews in general, it is 
not Paul who speaks so contemptuously of the circumcision (Gal. ii. 7, 8; 
Rom. iii. 1, 2, &c.). Or if, on the other hand, this expression is meant to 
denote his enemies—the Jewish-Christian teachers—why does he, in iii. 
6, speak of persecuting the Church as a ground of fleshly confidence 
which they would acknowledge? Surely, replies Hilgenfeld, this was the 
very thing in which Paul’s Jewish walk culminated, and to mention it 
here is to give a pointed indication of the really anti-Christian character 
of the pseudo-Christian Judaizers. Finally, Hilgenfeld asks what end 
the forgery of such an epistle could serve. Hoekstra, admitting that it 
is not enough to say it was written to glorify Paul, thinks that a con- 
ciliatory tendency is to be traced in an epistle which represents the 
apostle as a peculiarly tolerant man. But that is not a fair representation 
of the author of chap. iii.; and as for the assertion that the Paul of this 
epistle boasts himself too much to be genuine, that is to be answered 
by a comparison of the Epistles to the Corinthians. ‘The recognition 
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of the genuineness of the epistle,” says Hilgenfeld, in conclusion, “ is, in 
my opinion, a concession, not to the apologists, but to historical truth.” 

The fifth number consists exclusively of critical reviews and notices of 
books. Tiele refutes Prof. Langhans in his attempt to find a primitive 
religion which was the common source of all the religions of civilization. 
Kuenen takes up the latest contributions to the criticism of the 
Pentateuch, reasserting the post-exile origin of the so-called “Grund- 
schrift,” or Elohistic history and legislation, and referring with much 
satisfaction to the adhesion to this view recently given in by two 
independent inquirers, Duhm and Kayser, and defending the latter from 
the criticisms of Schrader and Néldeke. This paper deserves the attention 
of critical students, but can hardly be epitomised here. The most im- 
portant part is, perhaps, the criticism of Néldeke. We hope to have 
another opportunity of alluding to what is said of Duhm, whose very 
remarkable book must be separately introduced to our readers. There 
is no doubt that Kuenen’s views are gaining ground in Germany—not 
mainly, we believe, through his influence, but through that of Graf’s 
books and Lagarde’s teaching. We have reason to know that Duhm 
has with him most of the younger scholars of the Gittingen school. A 
review of “ Supernatural Religion,” by Dr W. C von Manen, is, as might 
be expected of this journal, generally favourable. The reviewer, in fact, 
is engaged on an adaptation of the first part for Dutch readers. That 
there are many mistakes in the book is, however, pointed out and 
exemplified, and some doubts are suggested as to the extent of the 
author’s knowledge of Dutch. 

The closing number of the year opens with a paper by Rauwenhoff, on 
Matthew Arnold’s review of objections to “ Literature and Dogma.” The 
Leiden professor does not think that these papers in the Contemporary 

teview have done any service to Mr Arnold’s views. He is naturally 
displeased with the attitude assumed toward the continental school of 
criticism, and regards Mr Arnold’s theory of the fourth gospel as unten- 
able. The general scope of the paper is that Mr Arnold’s religious theory 
is a matter of the heart as much as the head, and that consequently he 
treais with impatience, and cannot be brought fairly to discuss, criticisms 
that threaten to rob him of views personally precious to him. The only 
other essay in this number is one by Dr van Bell, in continuation of the 
controversy which has been going ou for some time between the “ ethical” 
and “intellectualist” parties of the “mode.n” school in Holland. The 
representatives of the former party have accused the latter, and 
especially Kuenen, of making religion a mere affair of intellect. The 
essayist protests against this view, and will have it that the whole 
modern school agrees in making religion a “ bent of man’s life,” affecting 
his whole personality. The controversy does not assume a form 
particularly interesting to readers in this country. 

In conclusion, we must mention an elaborate review, by Kuenen, of 
Wellhausen’s important Monograph on the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
We do not, however, go into details, as Wellhausen’s book must find 
independent uotice in these pages. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Die Christliche Lehre der Rechtfertigung und Versihnung dargestellt von 
Albrecht Ritschl. Zweiter Band. Der Biblische Stoff der Lehre. Bonn. 
1874. 


Many theologians in this country, having read with delight and profit 
the first volume of Ritschl’s work on Justification and Reconciliation, 
containing his very able and suggestive review of the history of the 
doctrine, must have been looking with interest and expectation for the 
appearance of the rest of the work, to give his own view of the doctrine. 
This has now been before the German reading public for more than 
a year; and it is full time now that some account and estimate of it 
should be attempted in our pages. The first volume has been succeeded 
by two others of goodly size, a second on the biblical material of the 
doctrine, and a third devoted to its positive development. He has 
thus given a very complete discussion of the great subject of his work, 
not only historically, but in addition to that, first in the method of 
biblical theology, and then in that of positive dogmatic. In them 
all the same qualities of thought and expression may be so easily 
observed, that almost any portion might be recognised as Ritschl’s by 
a reader acquainted with the first volume. There is the same un- 
sparing criticism of all theories aud opinions ; the same ruthless deter- 
mination to exhibit every one of them in its barest and truest form, 
stripped of all disguise or ornament of phraseology ; the same acuteness 
in making nice distinctions that enables him to do this with great skill 
and success; the same ingenuity in perceiving and working out the 
logical combinations and consequences of various parts ; and the same 
general impartiality in judging the doctrines of different Churches and 
parties. These qualities invest the discussions of the work with a 
constant interest and sort of fascination, though some of them make it 
rather difficult reading. The method of the inquiry also contributes 
somewhat both to the interest and to the difficulty. It is a continuous 
search, with sometimes not a little beating about the bush, to start the 
game of which he is in quest, which, while it gives the work somewhat 
of the interest of a hunt after truth, at the same time makes it impossible 
to take in his conclusions in part, and requires the reader to go on to the 
end before he has a complete view or right conception of any of the 
subjects treated. We must endeavour to indicate the line of inquiry he 
pursues, and to estimate the conclusions to which he has been led. 

In his biblica] investigation, he starts from the teaching of Jesus 
himself, and though there is not in it any formal definition of the nature 
or grounds of forgiveness, yet he very ably and correctly shews that our 
Lord’s fundamental proclamation of the kingdom of God implies certain 
important principles. This is rightly explained as meaning the reign of 
God, the establishment of moral obedience to his law ; and it is shewn 
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that Jesus claimed as Messiah to exercise God’s sovereignty, and taught 
that, through fellowship with him, men are in the kingdom of God. This 
enables Ritschl to meet and confute the Socinian notion that Christ 
preached forgiveness to men on the ground of their repentance, or love, 
or forgiveness of others, by shewing that all these graces pre-suppose that 
they who have them are in the kingdom, and that Jesus connects for- 
giveness with his own person as the bearer of the kingdom. 

Ritschl then considers the two great sayings of Jesus—that in Mark 
x. 45, and the parallel passages, and that at the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper—the authenticity of both which he maintains against Baur. Of 
the former he gives a very ingenious interpretation, holding that avrge» 
must be explained by the Hebrew 195, and that again should be rendered 
“means of defence” (schiitzmittel) ; and so he concludes that this saying 
has no direct connection with those on forgiveness. The other, however, 
he admits to have this, but in order to explain it, he proceeds in a second 
chapter to consider the biblical idea of God, and its relation to recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness. Here it is maintained that the chief attribute 
of God in the Old Testament conception is holiness, which is equivalent 
to the uniqueness or absolute exaltation of God, but which is developed 
in the New Testament into love. Then comes a discussion of the right- 
eousness of God, which is held to be, not judicial rendering to men 
according to their deserving, but God's consistency in following out his 
plan of grace towards his people. We think, however, he fails to prove 
this ; for, while it must be admitted that righteousness is ascribed to 
God in Scripture, sometimes in the sense of faithfulness to his promises, 
there are other places where we cannot avoid the idea of distributive 
justice without a forced and unnatural exegesis. The wrath of God is 
next investigated, and it is well shewn negatively, that this is not to be 
traced, as some have attempted to trace it, to offended love as its origin, 
nor yet to be identified, as it has been by others, with fatherly chastise- 
ment. Neither does Ritschl identify God’s wrath with his hatred of 
evil, but he holds it to be an idea suggested originally by sudden 
calamities inflicted upon transgressors, and to be traced to God’s holiness. 
In the New Testament, however, he thinks that the divine wrath is 
viewed only as future to be inflicted at the last day. Ritschl next pro- 
ceeds, ina third chapter, to discuss the meaning of Christ’s death as a 
sacrifice, where he insists that it should be compared, not with heathen, 
but with Mosaic offerings. This illustrates a general tendency of 
Ritschl’s biblical exegesis and theology, to make little or nothing of 
classical analogies, whether of words or ideas, and rather to seek for the 
Hebrew equivalent for the Greek of the New Testament, and interpret 
it entirely in the light of that. This tendency is based on a right 
principle, that the New Testament can only be rightly understood in the 
light of the Old ; but it seems to us to be sometimes pushed to a dangerous 
extreme. Thus, as already hinted, in explaining Avzg he entirely 
disregards its classical usage, and by means of the corresponding Hebrew 
word, gives it a meaning unknown in Greek. This tendency also leads 
him, in the general question of sacrifice, to overlook the undoubted mean- 
Ing of the rite among the Gentiles, because he thinks that in the Mosaic 
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ritual it had quite a ditferent significance. ‘The Old Testament sacrifices 
were, according to him, essentially gifts to God ; the slaying of the victim 
was not at all the chief point in the symbolic action, but only preparatory 
to the offering of the gift ; and the word 153, usually rendered to expiate 
or atone, means really to cover, z.e. to protect, the idea being that, since 
no man can see God and live, because of his awful majesty, the offering 
protects the worshipper from the destruction that would otherwise 
overtake him, and enables him to draw near to God. It is impossible in 
our limits either to do justice to this view by more than such a brief 
sketch of its general nature, or to criticise it in detail; but it may be 
remarked in general that it seems to imply a substitution of mere natural 
awfulness in the place of the moral attributes of holiness and righteousness 
as the barrier between God and men that sacrifice removes. This does 
not agree with the peculiarly moral and spiritual character of the Old 
Testament religion. Further, it seems exceedingly unlikely that the 
same rite of sacrifice should have so radically different a meaning in the 
Hebrew religion from what it had in all others. 

By this view Ritschl eliminates the ideas of substitution and satisfac- 
tion to divine justice from the passages that speak of Christ’s death as a 
sacrifice. But there are some texts where these ideas are suggested 
without any sacrificial language, and with these he has to take a different 
method. Gal. iii. 13, for example, he explains as proceeding upon a View 
that he thinks was adopted by Paul in his epistles to the Galatians and 
Colossians, though not in that to the Romans ; that the law was given, 
not by God, but by angels—a view which, of course, is quite destitute of 
truth or theological importance. This is surely a very violent cutting of 
the knot, and justifies strong suspicion of the theory that requires it. 

In chap. iv., on “Righteousness as an Attribute to Believers,” he argues 
that, in the Old Testament, the righteousness of man had no direct 
relation to the Mosaic law, which was only a code of particular statutes 
designed to secure the standing of Israel in covenant with God ; whereas 
the righteousness in the Psalms and prophets was that of true-heartedness 
—moral faithfulness to God—and went far beyond the law, or led to an 
enlarged and elevated idea of it. The error of the Pharisees lay in 
reducing the idea of righteousness to a mere outward observance of 
particular commands, and in looking for reward for this, so establishing 
a relation of equal rights between man and God. Now Paul, according 
to Ritschl, in combating this view, admitted that it was really supported 
by the law, thus so far taking their own ground ; but contended that the 
law was opposed to Christianity, and had been abolished, thereby ignoring 
the real meaning and function of the law as taught in the Old Testament. 
At other times, however, when not engaged in this controversy, Paul 
proceeds upon the truer and deeper view of the law, which is taken also 
by the other apostles ; and so his various utterances on the subject 
cannot be reconciled. Such is the conclusion to which Ritschl is led as 
to Paul’s teaching on this important subject, and it is remarkable as 
requiring a large deduction from a principle that he lays down as funda- 
mental at the outset of this volume. He thinks it necessary to find some 
mark or criterion by which we may distinguish the canonical writings of 
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the New Testament as alone authoritative in theology ; and he finds such 
a mark in this, that all these books, and these alone among the early 
Christian documents, are imbued with a true understanding and living 
sense of the principles of the Old Testament religion. Now this seems a 
very important and valuable principle, though it would hardly be safe to 
make this the only criterion of inspiration. But, if we are forced to the 
conclusion that Paul, in a most important part of his teaching, entirely 
misapprehends the true meaning and bearing of the Old Testament law, 
is not that principle seriously infringed, if not entirely overthrown ? 

We cannot, therefore, regard the biblical inquiries of this volume as 
on the whole successful, nor the general conclusions reached as satis- 
factory. Still they deserve attention, and will repay careful study. On 
many of the various points discussed, clear and convincing reasons are 
given that may be of service in advancing the understanding of what 
Scripture teaches on the great doctrine of the Atonement. 

We must defer till next number a notice of the third and concluding 
volume of Ritschl’s work. 


Outp TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms: With a 
New Translation. By James G. Murpuy, LL.D., T.C.D., Professor 
of Hebrew, Belfast. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1875. Pp. 694. 


This volume deserves to rank alongside of the volumes already 
published by Professor Murphy on Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus ; 
everywhere it bears the traces of honest hard labour by the writer, the 
results of which are presented to the reader with wonderful compactness 
and simplicity. To attain this object he makes use of three means. 
First, a new translation, not intended certainly to displace the Authorised 
Version for popular use, but exhibiting more exactly the translator's 
apprehension of the author’s sense, and aiding the eye by printing, not 
only in poetical lines, but also in strophes or stanzas, the structure being 
explained in a few sentences introducing each psalm. Secondly, a short 
commentary on the psalm, such as any intelligent English reader may 
appreciate. Thirdly, notes of a more critical kind, usually involving-a 
knowledge of Hebrew on the part of the reader, and dealing with the 
questions on which a scholar seeks information and guidance. And the 
commentary is preceded by fifty pages of general introduction to the 
book, in which the reader will find much instruction, from a man who 
has read and thought for himself. In the course of his discussions 
he sides with those who attribute considerable weight to the titles of the 
psalms. The titles which have a man’s name with the preposition “to” 
or “ for” prefixed, he understands as designating the author, which is the 
usual view, although in our Version departed from (except in the margin) 
in the case of Psalms Ixxii. and cxxvii. ; only he agrees with our Version 
that it designates, not the author in the case of the three great choirs of 
Levites—the houses of Korah, Asaph, and Jeduthun—but the sacred 
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musician to whose charge the psalm was entrusted. Of the five books 
into which the Hebrew psalm-book is arranged, he says (p. 44) : 


“The benediction at the close of the first four books, to which the last 
psalm corresponds in the fifth book, points to a fivefold collection of 
psalms. The titles, so far as they go, shew that the psalms of David 
were falling into the hands of the collectors to the very last, and contain 
nothing that really contravenes the chronological sequence of the several 
books, though the order of the psalms within each book depends on other 
grounds than that of time. <A careful examination of the contents of the 
psalms will lead to the same conclusion. It is to be presumed that the 
several collections were made at times of high religious life—the first 
probably near the close of David’s life, the second in the days of Solomon, 
the third by the singers of Jehoshaphat (2d Chron. xvii., xx.), the fourth 
by the men of Hezekiah (2d Chron. xxix., xxx., xxxi.; Prov. xxv. 1), and 
the fifth in the days of Ezra. The only other time in which a collection 
of sacred songs could be expected, was the reign of Josiah. But though 
instruments of song and singers are mentioned (2d Chron. xxxiv. 12, 
xxxv. 15), yet the period of Manasseh and Amon was not cheerful, hope- 
ful, or favourable to literary activity. This provisional assumption 
regarding the times of compilation is favoured by the facts of history, 
and it will be found on investigation to be not inconsistent with the 
contents of the psalms.” 


In accordance with this opinion, he attributes Ps. xliv. to the wars with 
the Philistines in Saul’s time ; Ps. xlvi. and xlviii. to the great heathen 
league against David, in which he was completely victorious, against all 
human probability ; Ps. lxxiv. to the rebellion of Absalom ; Ps. lxxvi. to 
David’s victory over the Jebusites, or the like ; Ps. lxxix. to the pillaging 
of Jerusalem by Shishak ; Ps. lxxxix. to that calamity, and the revolt of 
the ten tribes. The so-called Elohistic psalms he believes to have been 
written chiefly in the cosmopolitan age of Solomon, or else soon after it. 
And he does not believe in Maccabean psalms at all ; as indeed their 
existence is generally denied by evangelical critics, and by some men of 
high linguistic attainments, like Boettcher, who have no such sympathies 
by which they might conceivably be warped. Professor Murphy’s 
exegesis is thoroughly evangelical ; and the Messianic element of the 
psalms is well exhibited in the introduction (pp. 28-36), and in the 
treatment of individual psalms, such as the second, the twenty-second, 
the forty-fifth, the seventy-second, and the hundred-and-tenth. 

As a fair specimen of the translation, we give the following, certainly 
a difficult strophe (Ps. lxviii. 15-19) : 


** The hill of Bashan is a hill of Gop; 
The hill of Bashan is a hill of peaks. 
Why look ye askance, ye hills, ye peaks, 
At the hill where Gop hath chosen to dwell, 
Where the Lorp will abide for ever? 
The chariots of God are myriads twofold, 
Thousands manifold : 
The Lord is among them ; Sinai is in the sanctuary. 
Thou hast ascended on high, Thou hast made captive ; 
Thou hast taken gifts for man, 
That even among the rebels JAH GoD might dwell. 
Blessed be the Lord from day to day, 
The God who beareth for us our salvation. Selah.” 
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Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. By F. De.itzcn, D.D. 
Translated by M. G. Easton, D.D. Vol. II, Edinburgh: Clark. 
1875. Foreign Theological Library. 


Dr Easton has given us a careful translation of a careful and useful 
book. Delitzsch is, as usual, learned ; goes thoroughly into the linguistic 
difficulties of his text, and so assists the practical expositor of this very 
difficult and little-studied book of scripture just where he needs assist- 
ance—in finding the precise force of each word, and the precise thought 
in each pregnant verse. Commentary on Proverbs depends for its value 
on such minute details, that it is not possible in a brief notice to give any 
adequate idea of its manner ; but professional students of the Solomonic 
literature (and for them is such a work as this mainly designed) will find 
here an extremely serviceable aid, especially for all the minutiae of 
scholarship. We could have liked if the volumes had attempted a classi- 
fication of the gnomic sentences in the Book according to their subjects. 
This, well done, would be a handy help to the student. 


Theology of the Old Testament. By Dr G. F. Oznter. Vol. II. Edin- 
burgh: Clark. 1875. Foreign Theological Library. 


In noticing the first volume of this work a year ago, we pointed out the 
deficiencies incident to posthumous publications under which it suffers. 
These continue to mark the concluding volume now before us. At the 
same time, so poorly are we provided with treatises on the theological 
developments of the Old Covenant, that intelligent students will welcome 
the suggestions and outlines which have been recovered from the MSS. 
prelections of the Tiibingen professor. In this second volume the Pro- 
phetic Period occupies chief attention, as the Mosaic Legislation did in 
the earlier one, and the treatment follows a similar order—the theocratic 
history being rapidly sketched first before the theological teaching of the 
prophets is examined in detail. It is, perhaps, a necessary result of this 
plan that the historical portion is too meagre to be of much value. Had 
the space given to it been devoted to amplifying the theological discus- 
sions, the work would have gained in usefulness ; for it is in these that 
its value really lies. As the points of progress in the theological teaching 
of the prophet-period, as a whole, Dr Oehler enumerates and discusses 
these four :—(1.) The Jehovah conception of God developes into Jehovah 
Zebaoth, with which is connected a fuller angelology. (2.) The moral 
character of the law is more deeply discovered. (3.) In prophecy is 
reached a higher form of revelation, for in it man’s communion with God 
becomes more inward and full, like the communion of the devout soul in 
prayer. (4.) The relation of the theocratic kingdom to the Gentiles, and 
its restoration to its true mission under Messiah, are exhibited. A 
chapter on the eepia, or khochmah of the Old Testament, and its 
handling of what Oehler calls the “ enigmas of life,” concludes the 
volume. To the Book of Job he assigns a late origin. 
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New TestaMENT EXecesis. 


St John the Author of the Fourth Gospel. By Curistopu Ernst Luraarpr, 
Professor of Theology at Leipzig, &e. Revised, translated, and the 
literature much enlarged, by Caspar Rene Grecory. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1875. 


“The inquiry as to the origin of the fourth gospel,” says Dr Luthardt, 
“has of late been more and more clearly recognised as the weightiest in 
the realm of biblical criticism.” That such should be the case, and that 
this single question should have gathered around itself such a mass of 
literature, cannot seem strange to any one who considers how seriously 
our decision on that must bear upon our view of the Person of Christ. 
How vast the literature is may be understood from the fact that an 
appendix of eighty pages is required for the Bibliography of the subject, 
from the appearance of Evanson’s book in 1792 on to the present year. 
And the stream of publication seems but to gain greater volume as it flows 
on. Among the most recent compositions on this all-important theme, a 
good place must be assigned to Luthardt’s. The discussions with which 
this volume presents us are very different from the sharp-sighted criticism 
distinguishing Beyschlag’s examination of some of the more pressing points 
of the problem, in‘his papers in the Studien und Kritiken, of which an 
account has already been given in the pages of this Review. But we 
have here as complete and faithful a synopsis of the larger data and 
difficulties over the entire field as could well be desired. And if the 
treatise has some evident defects, it has also conspicuous merits of its own. 

Of the translation, we need simply say that it is fairly well done. It is 
disfigured here and there by such terms as “‘a body” for “a person,” by 
unhappy expressions such as “the senswality and figurativeness of the 
discourses” in John, and other distasteful phrases. Occasionally we come 
upon a scarcely intelligible sentence, an instance of which will be found 
on p. 178 in reference to Delitzsch’s explanation of the double gus» in 
John. Here and there, too, somewhat strange mistakes are suffered to 
slip in. What, for example, are we to make of the statement (p. 258) 
that John “knew very well that 27s governs the accusative?” But with 
these abatements it is a generally careful performance. 

As to the book itself, its strength seems to lie in the estimate and 
exhibition of the historical testimonies. In this, however, no less than in 
its discussion of the internal evidence, it has some patent defects. A lack 
is felt at times, all through the volume, of a thorough-going application of 
critical principle. There are cases, again, on which more stress is put 
upon some historical fact than it is really capable of sustaining. Thus too 
much is made of the continuity of the Episcopate as an evidence in favour 
of the canonical books. His inferences, also, are occasionally overdrawn. 
The most obvious weakness of the discussion, however, seems to be twofold ; 
that is its failure to grapple satisfactorily, on the one hand, with the 
objections drawn from the discrepancies between the text of our gospels 
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and the quotations averred to be taken by the Fathers from the same; and, 
on the other hand, with the problem suggested by the Johannean cast of 
the discourses reported by John, both those attributed to Christ Himself 
and those to the Baptist. On these matters we find nothing beyond some 
good general remarks about the nature of ancient citation and the like. 
In this respect not much of an answer is offered here to doubts most 
urgently pressed by such antagonists as the author of Supernatural 
Religion. ° 

These deficiencies, however, are balanced by distinguished excellencies. 
The examination of the external evidence is remarkable for the strong 
light in which it presents the inferences that are inevitably started even by 
the accepted positions of the negative critics. At every step we are helped 
to see how these carry us far from the admitted dates backwards in the 
direction of the first century. It is convincingly shewn how, even grant- 
ing that John’s Gospel is put at 130 a.p., this still brings the book so near 
John’s own time and circle as to make it incredible that it could have been 
palmed off by some pretender under his name, The observations on the 
kind of evidence we are entitled to look for, and on the unreasonableness 
of imposing upon primitive ages and early tradition rules acted on in much 
later times, are thoroughly sensible. Among the best things is the 
analysis of the distinctive character and peculiar importance with which 
the witness of such men as Eusebius, Origen, Tertullian, Irenzeus, and 
others, is seen to be invested when looked at in the light of their cireum- 
stances and positions. It is not simply that we get so many isolated 
testimonies, but that these have at once powerfully suggestive specialities 
as individual utterances, and a far reaching evidential value as a collective 
series. Some of them, as in the case of Eusebius and Origen, proceed 
from the men who were most familiar with the learning of their age; 
others, as in Justin’s instance, come from men known to have been great 
travellers ; others, as in Clement, are drawn from distinct traditionary 
sources ; others, as in Tertullian, unmistakeably reflect the general con- 
sciousness and state of opinion of their time; and others still, as in 
Irenzeus, not only come singularly near the apostolic period, but take 
the apostolic authorship of the fourth gospel as a settled fact. In 
fixing the peculiar position of the several witnesses so as to make their 
testimonies more than so many separate declarations, holding good each 
only for its own historical date, and in shewing how these testimonies as 
a whole carry us by legitimate deduction very much nearer the first 
century than the dates immediately connected with them at first sight 
indicate, Dr Luthardt seems very successful. 

The value of the book, however, may be best judged of by examining 
how it handles some of the outstanding names in the line of historical 
witnesses. Of these Justin is one of the most important and contested. 
Luthardt’s verdict in regard to him is that since the researches of Winer, 
Hug, Olshausen, and De Wette, Justin’s knowledge and use of the 
canonical Gospels may be regarded as so much a settled matter that only 
straggling skirmishers like Volckmar, Scholtén, or Samuel Davidson, could 
now care to hold the opposite conclusion, in whole or in part. He speaks 
with just emphasis of the folly of setting aside these Gospels (particularly 
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in view of ancient methods of free citation), in favour of some uncertain 
Harmony or a Gospel of Peter. The favourite averment still repeated by 
a few irreconcileables, that Justin’s doctrine naturally stands earlier than 
the Logos-gospel, is set aside by the proof that the Logos-doctrine in 
Justin, where we have not the Word but the Reason in the sense of philo- 
sophy, differs widely from the same in John, notwithstanding certain points 
of resemblance, and that the difference is just that between reflection 
and directness. But to make the stage of reflection precede the stage of 
directness is to do violence to all sound criticism. He shews, further, bya 
very careful scrutiny, that the number of passages from John repeated or 
echoed in Justin is larger than is often supposed, and that it is unreason- 
able to argue, specially considering that we do not possess all his writings, 
that if Justin had known John, he must have quoted him more largely. 

Luthardt’s fairness is witnessed in his decision on Basilides. In the 
Philosophoumena we find Basilidian quotations from John. These are 
introduced by a ¢xziv, and the use of this verb makes it probable that these 
quotations are brought in as by Basilides himself. On this ground 
Hofstede de Groot, Bleek, and Keim have given in their adhesion to a use 
of John’s Gospel on the part of Basilides. But then the man’s system is 
known to have been originally of a dualistic type, while what appears in 
the Philosophoumena is pantheistic. Thus the question stands balanced. 
Luthardt, however, indicates that Hippolytus sometimes fathers upon the 
founder of a sect the opinion of the scholars, and, therefore, concludes that 
these quotations prove a use of John, not by Basilides himself, but only by 
his school. 

On the question of the harmony of the tradition in the early Church, 
Luthardt’s conclusions are equally well considered. He thinks it is broken 
only by the Alogi. For, while he opposes Volckmar’s fancy that these 
were due only to the confused imagination of Epiphanius, he believes that 
they must be identified with those whom Irenzeus notices as rejectors of 
John. Thus he allows the continuity of the Church’s witness in favour of 
John to be disturbed only by one party, and that a party disowning it, not 
on historical, but on purely subjective grounds. The discussion of the testi- 
mony derivable from those outside the Church, as well as from peculiar 
parties in it, is admirably conducted. There is, however, one exception. 
The paragraph on Celsus is the reverse of intelligible, and is far inferior 
to what we are entitled to expect since the publication of Keim's mono- 
graph. 

We can only refer to a single point in connection with the question as 
to the Ephesian residence. It is well understood how comparatively recent 
a device this denial of John’s abode in Asia Minor is, and how, although 
when first put forward it was met with ridicule even from the Tiibingen 
school, the changeful exigencies of argument have gradually led men of 
similar tendencies to build strongly upon the theory which their predeces- 
sors scorned as Quixotic. It is useful to be reminded, therefore, how 
frank its original progenitors were in the confession of their motives. 
Liitzelberger, for example, leaves us in no doubt as to what determined 
his adoption of the notion. It was simply the consideration that John’s 
great age, and his residence at Ephesus, if made good as facts, rendered it 
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incredible that a gospel, written really by a pretender, could have appeared 
under John’s name in the first half of the second century ; that is to say, 
at a time when on these suppositions there must have been men enough 
alive whose acquaintance with the apostle and his teaching would have 
made such error or imposture inconceivable. Precisely the same objects 
induce the newer school, baffled as it is in its attempt to carry the Fourth 
Gospel forward to the middle or end of the second century, to try a denial 
of the Ephesian residence altogether, as an easy method of getting rid of 
the book’s apostolic origin. Keim and Scholten, consequently, are found 
repeating Liitzelberger’s arguments, which Schwegler was formerly sup- 
posed to have finally disposed of. Above all, they base their theory on 
what is offered by Papias and Irenzeus. Now, Luthardt’s examination of 
these positions has very strong points. He makes it very plain that it is 
impossible to limit the question to Papias and Irenzeus ; that others like 
Polycarp and Clement must be taken into the reckoning, and that in every 
critical point of view Irenzeus’s letter to Florinus must be held among the 
most decisive things. His exposition of the famous sentences in which 
Papias gives the lists of his vouchers, is extremely careful and thoroughly 
impartial. THe pronounces some of his best friends, such as Guericke, 
Zahn, and Riggenbach, at fault in supposing the apostle himself to be 
the person referred to under the title presbyter in that passage, and his 
general conclusion is that Papias’ statements are for, rather than against, 
the Ephesian tradition, but that they must fairly be allowed to make the 
existence of a second John, a presbyter and “ disciple of the Lord,” at least 
a probability. 

Perhaps the best of the discussions relating to the internal evidence 
will be found to be those dealing with John’s alleged inconsistency with 
the Synoptists. It is freely granted that there could be no stronger argu- 
ment against the authority of the Fourth Gospel than such inconsistency. 
Much space, therefore, is given to 1 minute analysis of passages pertinent 
to the question, and the result is to bring out a numerous and convincing 
array of points of contact between John and the Synoptists. We are 
reminded, at the same time, that objections like those, drawn from alleged 
discrepancies between the first three Gospels and the fourth, really cut 
two ways. For it is surely far from easy to imagine that any author 
would have invented such a book for the purpose of ventilating his own 
ideas, or of dging what Baur affirms in the way of reconciling once for all 
the antagonism between Paul and the original apostles, and yet have 
cast his invention in such a form as indicated wide and open variations 
from tradition and the Synoptists. Luthardt’s caution and sagacity appear 
here in various ways. He exhibits no disposition to dogmatise on the 
debate about the date of Christ’s death. He is content with shewing that 
Luke and Paul’s reports of our Lord’s death take away all reason for sup- 
posing that the change of date, if such there be, has been introduced for 
the sake of the idea. There are many fine strokes in his criticism of the 
Tiibingen difficulties, which have been founded on the alleged irreconcila- 
bility of John’s chronology of the Last Supper with that of the Synoptists, 
on the objections drawn from the subjectivity of the fourth gospel, its “ want 
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of progress,” its remarkable Christology, &. The same is true of his 
examination of the arguments in favour of its authority deducible from the 
writer's Jewish consciousness, symbolical style, presentation as an eye- 
witness, &c. The broad conclusion is put emphatically, that the book is not 
dominated by Alexandrian modes of thought, that even were that the case, 
it would be no argument against its apostolic origin, because what is 
acknowledged as possible for Apollos may also be possible for an apostle, 
and that the teaching of the Gospel can be referred to the second century 
only by making it stand out as an absolutely unique thing in all sub-apos- 
tolic literature, and only in defiance of that principle of criticism which 
scouts the notion of a composition rising in clear independence of all its sur- 
roundings, and of the known circumstances of its time. 8. D. F. 8. 


The New Testament, with Notes and Comments, accompanied with Maps 
and Illustrations By Rev. Lyman Axpotr. Vol. I.—Matthew and 
Mark. London: Hodder & Stoughton. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Company. 


In looking over this volume we have been reminded of the Commen- 
taries of Albert Barnes, once popular with a certain class in this country. 
In both works the aim is to present the reader with a compendium of 
expository matter, no attempt being made at original research, and no 
claim to profound scholarship being advanced. In both the aid of 
illustration is called in, the woodcuts of the volume before us being 


exceedingly creditable to American draughtsmen, and everything done 
to place the lay reader in possession of results, without troubling him 
with criticism or controversies. Abbott is, however, a decided advance 
upon Barnes, whose theology was always requiring correction at the 
hands of his English editor, and whose expositions were often very simple, 
because very superficial. Mr Abbott has evidently acquainted himself 
with the latest literature of the gospels, making use of the labours of 
Ellicott, Alford, and Farrar, and he has succeeded in rendering his notes 
and comments in general both instructive and interesting. Asa specimen 
of his compact method of treating gospel incidents, we would point to his 
“ Thoughts on the Temptation of Jesus Christ,” only regretting that our 
space does not admit of our extracting the passage. 

In Mr Abbott’s exposition we note an occasional want of decision in 
the view taken and expressed. Thus, from his remarks upon the “ healing 
of the lunatic boy,” recorded in the ninth of Mark, it is difficult to say 
in what light the commentator regards the miracle. The reader is told 
that most evangelical commentators treat this as a case of real demoniacal 
possession, but that “ this is such a case is not so clear.” When, however, 
we come to the final judgment of the writer, it is expressed in the 
following sentence, which is far from conveying a clear idea as to what 
he really holds :—“ Accepting, as I do, the doctrine of demoniacal posses- 
sion, I regard this as a case of that description ; but if there were no 
other evidence of real demoniacal possession, this might be interpreted 
as simply a case of epilepsy, accompanying or producing deafness and 
dum bness.” 
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We have, however, graver matters of which to complain. We fear Mr 
Abbott's doctrinal standing is far from satisfactory. In the course of his 
introduction he takes occasion to state the “limits of inspiration,” and to 
reduce all theories of inspiration to “two general classes, the doctrines 
respectively of verbal inspiration and moral inspiration.” Verbal in- 
spiration is rejected, and moral inspiration is the doctrine which 
throughout this commentary is to be assumed to be the correct one. 
We are not going to argue the matter, but content ourselves with 
stating that the expressions “verbal” and “moral” are misleading, 
“verbal” being fitted to create a prejudice against the theory it is 
intended to describe, and “moral” being fitted to conceal what is 
dangerous in the theory to which it is applied. Had Mr Abbott called 
them the doctrines respectively of plenary and partial inspiration, avow- 
ing his rejection of the former and his acceptance of the latter, British 
readers at least would have understood at once the school to which he 
belongs. On a matter of such vital importance as the Person of Christ, 
we have also serious fault to find with the teaching of the American 
expositor. He does not scruple to affirm that we have “ no authority for 
drawing a metaphysical line on Christ’s nature, and saying that certain 
things He did as a man, and certain things as God ;” and the application 
of this general statement to the agony in Gethesemane is made quite 
plain when the nature of the conflict is stated not to have been between 
“two wills, the human and the divine, the conception of two wills in one 
person” not being “found in Scripture,” but “a hypothesis of later 
theology, to account for the person and experience of Christ.” Mr 
Abbott might just as well avow himself an out-and-out Monothelite. He 
would certainly have been so regarded had he lived and thus expressed 
himself in the days of the Council of Constantinople, which decided that 
in the one person of Christ, as there are two distinct natures, there are 
of necessity two intelligences and two wills. We confess this manifesta- 
tion of inability to appreciate or of unwillingness to admit the importance 
ef such a commonplace in Christology, causes us to look forward with 
some apprehension to those volumes of the work which will be devoted 
to the more doctrinal portions of the New Testament; and it would 
render us very cautious in placing the work in the hands of “ Christian 
parents, Sunday school teachers, Bible women, lay preachers.” 


C. G. MC. 


The Mother of Jesus not the Papal Mary. By Epwarp Jewitt Rosinyson. 
London : Wesleyan Conference Office. 1875. 


This volume is throughout a polemic—one vigorously conducted, 
and in which the Protestant controversialist’s trumpet gives forth no 
uncertain sound. Mr Robinson has evidently read extensively on the 
subject of which he treats, and has gathered together a large amount of 
material illustrative of apocryphal puerilities, Papal extravagances, and 
Anglican tendencies. As regards the literature of the subject,our only 
regret is that our author has done so little in the way of encouraging his 
readers to follow him and verify his references, if so disposed. While 
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there is no lack of authors’ names at the foot of the pages, that is about 
all we get. We do not remember to have met with anything so explicit 
as a statement of chapter and page; and it will be admitted that such 
references as “ Lecky,” “Neander,” “Carlyle,” “Daily News,” “Ante- 
Nicene Library,” are decidedly more ornamental to the pages than useful 
to the reader. In the chapters upon “ Development of Doctrine” and 
“Anglican Mariolatry,” we were in hopes we would meet with an 
historical treatment of the Marian cultus to which we could point as 
valuable, but we have been disappointed. The appeal which this Virgin- 
worship makes to some of the finer elements in devotional natures, the 
relation in which it has stood to the distinctive glory of womanhood, the 
growth of Mariolatry in the Christian Church—these are subjects which, 
in the hands of a writer of wide range, keen insight, and appreciative 
sympathies, might be handled with profit to a large circle of readers. 
However careful in compiling materials and decided in expressing his 
views, Mr Robinson is not the man from whom such a handling can be 
expected. Perhaps the man of our day best fitted for such a task was 
the Rev. F. W. Robertson. Far from being a safe guide on many sub- 
jects, he could have been trusted on this ; and with a paragraph from 
him we close :—“ Do not let us satisfy ourselves by saying as a watchword, 
‘Christ not Mary ;’ say, rather, ‘In Christ all that they find in Mary.’ 
The mother in the Son, the womanly in the soul of Christ. Divine honour 
to the feminine side of His character ; joyful and unvarying acknowledg- 
ment that in Christ there is a revelation of the divineness of submission, 
and love, and purity, and long-suffering, just as there was before in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts,—a revelation of the divineness of courage, 
and strength, and heroism, and manliness.” C. G. M'C. 


Cnurcu History. 


Die Christliche Dogmengeschichte, als Entwicklungs-Geschichte des Kirch- 
lichen Lehrbegriffs dargestellt, von D. Thomasius, éc. Erster Band— 
die Dogmengeschichte der alten Kirche. [The History of Christian 
Dogmas, exhibited as the history of the Development of the Church’s 
Doctrinal System. By Dr Tuomasius, &c. Volume First—The 
History of Dogmas in the Ancient Church.| Erlangen: Deichert. 
1874. 


The publication of this important work preceded its author’s decease 
only by a few months. In the death of Thomasius the Lutheran Church 
of Germany has lost a teacher, who, for upwards of a quarter of acentury, 
occupied a foremost place in the too scanty ranks of those who have 
understood how to unite an uncompromising loyalty to the standards of 
their own communion, with a free recognition and wise adoption of the 
revising, recasting, questioning spirit of the newer, speculative theology. 
Nor is it merely the creed of a single church (almost blindly devoted as, 
in some articles, we may judge him to have been to the interests of high 
Lutheranism) that has been deprived of one of its ablest champions. 
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Theology itself, it will be acknowledged by those who are in any degree 
familiar with the chief dogmatic systems of the time, has lost in him a 
master distinguished above most others, if not for brilliancy, at least for 
solid worth, sound sense, clearness, caution ; and, in particular, for a 
method which, combining in an uncommon measure the constructive 
with the historic, lacked only greater strength in the exegetical to entitle 
it to the very highest eminence. 

It may not be out of place to introduce our notice of this last con- 
tribution from the pen of Gottfried Thomasius, by a brief sketch of his 
career. A few sentences will embrace the record of the useful, though 
uneventful, life of a Bavarian professor. Born on the 26th July 1802 
at Egenhausen, in the immediate vicinity of Niirnberg, and spending his 
early youth in the quiet parsonage of Ehingen, at the foot of the Hessel- 
berg, whither his father, pastor Friedrich Thomasius, had been translated, 
he was sent in due time to Ansbach to complete his studies, preparatory 
to entrance on the usual university course. Under the rule of Rector 
Bomhard the gymnasium at Ansbach then enjoyed high repute, and to 
this first of his academic instructors Thomasius, in after years, never 
ceased to be grateful for influences favourable no less to piety than to 
culture. To him in especial he confessed himself indebted for the 
awakening of his taste for historical studies. The first university that he 
atteuded was Erlangen ; but his dissatisfaction with the colourless life 
prevalent there at the time, soon carried him to other seats of learning. 
His craving for the stimulus of higher thought drew him to Halle and 
Berlin. It seems to have been Schleiermacher's fame that attracted him 
to the latter. But when once there, he fell under Hegel’s spell even more 
decidedly than Schleiermacher’s. Great as was the charm of the 
theologian’s speculations, we can easily understand how to Thomasius 
the historic method of investigation inculcated by the philosopher would 
possess a still intenser interest. At Halle he owed much to Tholuck, for 
whom, through all changes, he retained a deep veneration, and yet more 
to a much less known man, Professor Knapp, one of the best and devoutest 
representatives of the older German theology. Here was aroused his 
great aptitude for dogmatics ; and from the scientific proficiency and warm 
piety then distinguishing this renowned school, he carried off impressions 
of the validity and power of the Reformation forms of doctrine which 
ever after he sought to conserve in a wise and needful adaptation of old 
modes to the different genius of more recent times. 

He passed into practical ministerial life, first as vicar at Kalchreuth, 
near Erlangen, and then as afternoon preacher to a skeleton congregation 
in the Spital charge at Niirnberg, from which dreary position an appoint- 
ment to the famous Church of St Lawrence, in the same city, speedily 
rescued him. In these opening years of pastoral activity he commenced 
those systematic researches in the two cognate departments of Dogmiatics 
and the History of Dogmas, which subsequently bore ripe fruit. In the 
latter of these two branches of theological learning he found a master to 
his mind in Engelhardt, who was then teaching with ec/at at Erlangen. 
His own youthful efforts took the same direction. The issue of these 
early studies was his monograph on Origen, published in 1837, which 
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is still one of the best on the subject. In 1842 he began his professorial 
career in Erlangen, in which he did so much for upwards of thirty years 
to sustain and extend the reputation of the University, acquiring at the 
same time a name both as a preacher and as ecclesiastical counsellor. 
He died, after a period of severe suffering, on 24th January 1875. 

One prime object of Thomasius’ theological teaching was to reinstate 
ancient well-proved truth in the place from which the unbridled ques- 
tionings of new times seemed to be dislodging it. His aim was to 
reconstruct dogmatic theology in conformity with the modern spirit, so 
as to exhibit at once the intrinsic, permanent worth of the doctrinal 
forms of the Church of the Lutheran Reformation, and their title to a 
reasonable acceptance even in the fierce light of current speculation. 
There was one subject above all, around which every question in his 
system was made to revolve. That was the perfect Humanity of Jesus 
Christ. To make that a reality, and so to construe the doctrine of 
Christ’s Person as to secure in it a vantage ground for the survey of all 
other theological problems—this was the central purpose of his activity. 
The Christological statement in the Epistle to the Philippians was the 
point from which his speculation started, and to which, whatever path 
it pursued for the time, it found its way back. His able colleague, 
Professor Von Zezschwitz, remarks in how beautiful a harmony with the 
chastened passion of his life it happened that the last subject on 
which he lectured to his students was this Epistle to the Philippians, 
and that the hand of fatal sickness arrested his prelections precisely 
at that fathomless paragraph (ii. 6-11) which had formed the theme 
of his ceaseless meditation and the signature of all his writings. It 
was (the same friend, to whom we owe these facts, feelingly observes) 
as if the thinker went with the problem of his life in his hand straight 
into the land where are no such enigmas. 

Besides several volumes of sermons and the monograph on Origen 
already referred to, Thomasius’s chief works are these: an early but 
valuable treatise on the Active Obedience of Christ ; another on the Hof- 
mann controversy ; a historical account of the Revival of Evangelical Life 
in the Lutheran Church of Bavaria; a Practical Exposition of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Colossians ; and his admirable System of Dogmatics, published 
under the title of Christi Person und Werk, a statement of Evangelical- 
Lutheran Theology from the Christological standpoint. 

In the present volume we have the first section of a work which was 
intended to give the results of thirty years’ research in the field of the 
History of Dogmas. It covers only the first six centuries. It was meant 
to be followed by other divisions, carrying on the inquiry through the 
Medizval and Reformation Theologies. But it was not designed to 
over-step the time of the Formula Concordie, the period elapsing since 
that date being reckoned one of flux rather than of accomplished historical 
determination. 

He gives less of the literary history than Nitzsch, and less of the sub- 
jective element than most. He deems it inconsistent with a correct 
notion of the science to pass the dogmas, whose history he traces, through 
the crucible of criticism, least of all the philosophical criticism indulged 
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in by Baur. He presents more of the narrative than others, and makes 
the great Church teachers speak as much as possible for themselves. He 
confines himself, however, to the inner history, and touches on the details 
of leaders’ lives, the circumstance of conflicts, and the like, only in so far as 
that outer history may be indispensable to the elucidation of the secrets of 
the inner growth of doctrine. He writes with a confessed love for the 
common faith of Christians, and for the expression given to that faith in 
the formulsz of the Church. The entire negative or mediating theology 
has no more cordial, though temperate, antagonist than Thomasius, and 
for such systems as Semler’s or Miinscher’s, written from the professed 
position of indifference, he has small respect. He defines his subject as 
the history of the development of the Church’s doctrinal system, and to 
that definition he stringently adheres. He limits himself consequently 
to those processes which were really Church processes, and omits the 
speculations of individual thinkers or schools, except in so far as these 
had a decisive influence on the formation of Church doctrine. 

His discussions of what dogma is, and how it originates and grows, are 
full of interest. In the sharpest antithesis to the Tiibingen school and to 
the whole tendency to make ecclesiastical doctrine the merely natural 
product of religious or metaphysical reflection, he can yet agree with Baur, 
Marheinecke, &c., in many of their definitions and conclusions. Dogma 
to him is not the subjective theological tenet of any individual school or 
doctor in the Church, but the Church’s own determination, the form 
in which the Church has given expression to the essential elements of 
the common Christian faith. So alien doctrine becomes heresy only 
when it distinctly contravenes the Church’s pronounced statement of 
the common faith. Anything short of that remains simple error. The 
construction of dogma is the Church’s exclusive prerogative, and its 
rise is inevitable. It is a necessity which forces itself upon the individual 
believer. For if Christianity, historically considered, is the entrance of 
a new life or moral power, it is a life which brings with it also a new 
consciousness (namely, of a new relation to God) and a new light, ora 
new knowledge of God. This new life, however, not being nature’s 
product, but something bound up with faith in Jesus Christ, at once 
presents what holds within itself the necessities of development. Each 
Christian does something in thinking out this new consciousness. But 
only the Church has the qualifications for any adequate analysis of the 
contents of the common faith-consciousness of the Christian into the 
forms, first, of separate dogmas and, then, of completed creeds. The 
Church possesses, not only the written Word and the promise of the 
Spirit, which are equally the individual’s heritage, but also what the 
individual has not, namely, continuity and variety of gifts. 

Thomasius makes a great deal of this faith-consciousness common to all 
believers. As the basis of the whole dogmatic movement, it seems at 
times to get a place which might bring it into a perilous comparison 
with the written Word. Thus he thinks that the process of doctrinal 
determination advanced best in the earliest centuries, when there was an 
undivided Church. But he appears, at the same time, to constitute the 
Christian consciousness too exclusively the ruling thing in the first period, 
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as contrasted with tradition in the second, and the Word in the third. 
If these sharp distinctions held good, they would be one strong argument 
for reckoning him wrong in giving so decided a preference to the sub- 
apostolic and Patristic period. But the fact is that this consciousness was 
not an exclusively or characteristically dominant influence then, and he 
himself is careful to present Scripture as the true test of dogma. He 
admits that in a sense dogma must be the servant of the spirit of its age, 
and underlie, from time to time, certain processes of modification 
connected with all developments. But he keeps clearly to the position 
that the written Word, which has been given to the Church as her norm, 
is the criterion of dogma, and that nothing which fails to approve itself 
thereby can be accepted as doctrina publica. 

Accepting a very common classification of the periods of the dogmatic 
process into three, he marks off their several functions and characters 
very clearly. He indicates how the Patristic era had to do with the 
definition of great cardinal truths, which were destined for further 
analysis ; how the scholastic wrought at that analysis, but, unhappily, 
under the baleful spell of hierarchy ; and how the Reformation epoch 
was charged with the reducing of the abnormal again to the normal. He 
points out, too, how each of these periods had its own peculiar idea of 
the Church, and how that idea of the Church modified its attitude 
towards the dogmatic movement. This is just, and generally accepted, 
criticism. But, to complete it, would it not be needful to add a fourth 
era? Has not the idea of the Church again been sensibly altering from the 
Reformation standard? And has not the period opening with the middle 
of last century, although yet unclosed and in the vortex of formative 
influence, some claim to be dealt with as a thing per se ? 

Of course the development whose history is traced is claimed to be 
organic,—a movement from the general to the specific, from the indefinite 
to the undefined, having laws of its own. What, then, is this orderly 
succession. Does the logical here coincide with the historical? Thomasius 
answers in the affirmative. For, if Christianity is objectively a new 
relation to God through Christ, and subjectively the apprehension of that 
new relation by faith, the*definition at once suggests the succession. The 
natural order in which the contents of the common faith-consciousness 
would come forth for analysis, expansion, and determination, would be, 
first, the Object of faith—Christ : secondly, the Subject—man : thirdly, the 
Means instituting the new relation : and, fourthly, the Process and Instru- 
ments of its subjective appropriation. Now, it is just in this logical order 
that history exhibits the process actually to have advanced, the Church 
having pronounced, first, on the problems relating to the Godhead, Trinity, 
and Person of Christ ; then on those belonging to the fall, sin, and grace ; 
thereafter, on those bearing on atonement; and, finally, on those referring 
to justification, faith, the Church, &e. And this succession, at once 
logical and historical, Thomasius exhibits as organic ; no dogma accepted 
by the Church, being the mere child of accident or impulse, but finding a 
place in its own order, and according to laws of growth. What, then, may 
be our own function in this movement? ‘The task of our age will lie, he 
thinks, with the Church and what is relative thereto. This is probably 
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the soundest verdict we are yet competent to pronounce on the position of 
our own era. For, although it has a multiform aspect; it certainly does 
appear to have characteristic problems to work out touching the Church, its 
relation to the individual and to the State, its sacraments, its future, &c. 
There are many subsidiary points on which, did space warrant us, we 
would gladly test the conclusions of such an expert in historical investiga- 
tion. As to the Ignatian Epistles, for example, he decides that, notwith- 
standing serious critical scruples, the seven (in the shorter recension) are 
establishing their genuineness more and more securely ; and, although he is 
compelled to admit the existence of interpolations in the text now possessed 
by us, he agrees in the main with the proof offered by Zahn in his recent 
elaborate monograph on Jgnatius. In the interpretation of the remark- 
able and much contested expression used of the Logos in the Epistle to the 
Magnesians (cbx axé ovyiis wetter) he is at one with Rothe in denying any 
necessary reference to the Valentinian Gnosis. In his estimate of the 
Symbolum Apostolicum, he coincides chiefly with the recent findings of 
Zéckler and Caspari, tracing it back to the borders of the Apostolic age, 
seeing in it the forerunner and model of the earliest regula fidei in 
Augustine, Marcellus, Cyril, and even the Fragment against Noetus, and 
denying that its form or contents make it possible to suppose it a com- 
position called forth by the pressure of heretical opinion. His view of the 
rise of the Canon is in some respects singularly in unison with Ewald’s. 
Some things we miss. There is, for example, no adequate estimate of the 
powerful, though indirect, influence of Theodore of Mopsuestia upon the 
course of Christological speculation. But the great object of the book has 
been made good. With power and clearness we are shewn to what extent 
the Church of the first six centuries succeeded in working out the analysis 
of the central facts of faith, how true the Eastern Church kept to herself 
in dealing with the objective side of Christian faith, the verities of the 
Godhead, &c.; and how equally constant to her own genius the Western 
Church remained in handling the subjective side, man, sin, grace, &. ; 
how, after memorable struggles, the task culminated for its first period in 
John of Damascus for the East, and Augustin for the West, and how much 
was left to be done by Scholasticism and subsequent eras. The book is in 
all its sections (with the single exception of those on the later Mono- 
physitism and Monotheletism) a thoroughly independent study of the 
original sources. In this, as well as in its peculiar method and prevailing 
Christological standpoint, it is a production of such value that we can only 
deeply regret that it is now impossible for us to get, at least direct from 
the author's own hand, the projected continuation of the history. 
8. D. F.S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Life in Christ: A Study of the Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions of Human 
Immortality. By Epwarp Waite. London: Elliot Stock. 1875. 


This, though bearing the same title as a work published by the same 
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author thirty years ago, is, he assures us, almost entirely new. It advo- 
cates the theory of the ultimate annihilation of the lost, in place of the 
common view of their eternal existence in misery, though it is not at all 
confined to that point, but treats in connection with it the whole subject of 
the nature of man in the light of science and of scripture. The positions 
that he maintains are ; that while science and philosophy afford a presump- 
tion that the soul of man survives the death of the body, they give no evi- 
dence of the eternal existence of all human souls ; that scripture teaches 
that man was created by God, consisting of body and soul capable of immor- 
tality, but not actually endowed with it ; that the punishment threatened 
for disobedience was the extinction of the complex existence, while the 
reward of obedience would have been immortality ; that the threatening, 
however, was not executed, because mercy interposed to offer that for- 
feited immortality, through the Incarnation of the Redeemer ; that 
through regeneration believers are united to Christ, and become par- 
takers of endless life and blessedness in him ; that bodily death is the 
original penalty of sin, inflicted in such a way as allow the continued 
life and blessedness of believers, and to secure the identity of unbe- 
lievers, who are to be raised for judgment at the last day ; and that the 
second death, which is the punishment of rejection of the gospel, consists 
in the final destruction, through sufferings more or less intense, of con- 
scious life. These positions are illustrated and discussed in a very 
reverent and evangelical tone, and with considerable ability and a scho- 
larly knowledge of scripture, so that the successive chapters present the 
reader with much that is interesting and suggestive. It is refreshing to 
find the question of eternal punishment treated in this comprehensive 
way, with a view to its bearing on the general system of theology, and 
not, as it too often is, in an isolated manner, as if it could be decided 
without any regard to the general principles of Christianity. In this 
general aspect, the chief thing that seems objectionable in Mr White’s 
theory is, that he makes an essential distinction between the second 
death and the first, holding that the second death is the penalty only of 
rejection of the gospel, not of disobedience tothe law. This requires the 
assumption of a universal proclamation of the gospel, and leads to the 
idea of an offer of salvation being made in the spirit-world to those who 
have not had it here; an idea for which we can see no warrant in scrip- 
ture. As to the question of annihilation itself, it is not one of very 
great importance. The theory advocated in this book does not, like that 
of universal restitution, require us to alter the proper notion of punish- 
ment, and regard it as disciplinary, and not retributive. It does not, 
therefore, infringe upon the great scriptural doctrines of the moral govern- 
ment of God and the sacrifice of Christ. Indeed Mr White’s statements 
on the Atonement and Justification are very good and valuable. Nor 
does his theory lead to such forced and unnatural interpretations of scrip- 
ture as that of restitution needs. It is a question of altogether subordi- 
nate importance that is raised by it. Undoubtedly the theory of 
annihilation, if it could be established by satisfactory evidence, would 
remove some of the difficulties that must be felt in the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, by those who are constrained to believe it, as well as 
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those who reject it. The question is one of scripture interpretation, and 
may be calmly discussed on that ground. Mr White is, however, apt to 
attach too great importance to the relief which his view would give, and 
sometimes he seems to argue unfairly against the common belief, and to 
reason on principles that would carry him much further than he desires. 
Upon any view of this solemn subject at all consistent with scripture, 
there are mental aud moral difficulties, in the face of which we can only 
fall back on our faith in the perfect justice and goodness of God ; and it 
seems better, on the whole, at once and frankly to do that, than to 
attempt to remove all difficulties, and thus more fully than our present 
light will allow, to vindicate the ways of God to man. 


We have received the fourth edition of The Second Death, and the 
Restitution of all Things—(By Anprew Juxes. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1875)—a work which advocates Origen’s theory of universal 
restitution in such a form as actually to subvert the evangelical notion 
of punishment as retributive, and of the death of Christ as a satisfaction 
to divine justice ; and does so with a boldness of allegorical interpre- 
tation worthy of Origen himself. It is not by such exegesis that theo- 
logical science is to be advanced, or truth discovered and defended. 


Another work by this author also appears ina third edition—( Types of 
Genesis. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1875)——in which he delibe- 
rately avows and defends the allegorical method of interpreting scripture, 
to the full extent of the fourfold sense maintained by the medieval 
divines ; and applies his method to the exposition of Genesis, so as utterly 
to obscure the true revelation what that book gives of the history of 
God’s salvation, and to make the meaning of scripture entirely obscure 
aud uncertain. We must protest against a principle of interpretation 
so utterly un- Protestant ; and as Mr Jukes appeals to the ancient Fathers 
who have recommended and used it, we may remind our readers that it 
was condemned and rejected by the unanimous voice of the Reformers. 


The Divine Origin of Christianity—(By Isaac Asnz, M.D. Dublin : 
Hodges, Foster, & Co. 1875)—is an essay on the internal evidences, to 
which has been awarded a prize in the University of Dublin ; and it bears 
evidence of its origin as a treatise written on a prescribed subject,and by 
one who is not a trained and professional theologian. At some points the 
course of the thought seems to be somewhat hampered by the necessity of 
conforming to the terms of the title proposed by the university ; and there 
is a want of the critical accuracy and learning that might be expected in 
one who had received a theological education. In particular, his expla- 
nation of the death of Christ and its effects is too much tinged with 
ideas borrowed from physical science to be satisfactory or tenable. But 
while, perhaps unavoidably from circumstances, marked by such defects, 
it is on the whole a fresh and able pleading for Christianity, on the 
ground of its own intrinsic character; and the literature of the Church in 
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the most fruitful and profitable field of internal evidence, is not so 
abundant that any thoughtful and earnest contribution to it, even from 
an unprofessional quarter, can be despised. Indeed the want of thorough 
and technical acquaintance with theology is more than counterbalanced 
by the advantage of writing with more manifest impartiality, and from 
a point of view with which men of science can better sympathise than 
that.of theologians. We wish there were more of such expressions of 
heligio Laict. 


We have received a great many other books, some of them very 
important and valuable, but the limitation of our space compels us to defer 
any notice of them till our next number. 





